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To my parents and my teachers 


Preface and Acknowledgments 


When, as a graduate student studying early Chinese art, I approached what 
seemed (to me) a simple question, that of the manner in which one arrives at a 
date for early Chinese texts, I soon realized that I had begun an arduous process 
of understanding something much greater. As a result, what was a mere “side 
issue” for an art historian became the central topic of my Ph.D. dissertation. 

I approached the topic by investigating the twin topics of authorship and 
text-making, and the four case studies included in this book best represent the 
most salient parts of my discovery. Nevertheless, this book does not deliver a se- 
cret methodology for dating early Chinese texts; rather, the original problems of 
dating became secondary when compared to questions regarding early Chinese 
authorship and text-making, for they provided more meaningful and more pro- 
ductive approaches to the understanding of early Chinese texts and of the socio- 
political and religious context that produced them. This shift of focus not only 
opened my eyes to the complexity of ancient text culture, but also helped build 
my confidence in answering my original inquiry. Now I can confidently reply that, 
in order to date an early text, we need to engage in the study of the entire culture 
of text production. 

The study of early Chinese texts has entered into a new era of excitement not 
only methodologically, but also inspired by new discoveries from the field of 
modern archaeology. My work has benefited tremendously from these new devel- 
opments. As for what this work contributes to the field of Early China studies, I 
would underline its encouragement in dealing with the age-old questions that 
have consumed scholars for many centuries. Among the solutions this work offers, 
some are of course more convincing than others, but I hope that they are all honest 
explorations and will contribute to a continuing discussion. 

The scope of this book is necessarily limited. It does not address issues sur- 
rounding the authorship and making of early Chinese administrative documents, 
nor does it compare the issues of early Chinese text production to that of other 
textual cultures of the ancient world. Additionally, besides the four types of au- 
thorship examined in this book, there are further equally important models worth 
exploring but excluded from this work. Finally, this book is experimental: it is 
meant to be a conversation with previous scholarship and on-going investigations. 
But whilst we wait for more comparative and comprehensive studies to emerge, 
hopefully the present work constitutes an unconventional yet inspiring part of a 
long journey that will be joined by many others. For this reason, everything this 
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book offers, including its methods and conclusions, is humbly open to questions 
and criticism. 

This book has grown from my Ph.D. dissertation completed at UCLA in 2012. 
I should first thank David C. Schaberg, my official advisor and Chair of my disser- 
tation committee; Lothar von Falkenhausen, a mentor who unflaggingly sup- 
ported and followed closely the entire writing process of the dissertation, and 
other committee members: Richard E. Strassberg, Jack W. Chen, and Li Min, who 
were all so generous with their time and always available when I sought help 
from them. Besides the dissertation committee, my other teachers at UCLA also 
offered their help with my study and writing in one way or another: Andrea S. 
Goldman, Natasha Heller, Richard von Glahn, Lee Hui-shu, and the late Michael 
Heim. Their scholarship and friendship have always encouraged and inspired me 
to be a better scholar and better person. 

I am thankful to Chen Zhi, professor of the Jao Tsung-I Academy of Sinology 
at Hong Kong Baptist University and chief editor of Bulletin of the Jao Tsung-I 
Academy of Sinology. We became acquainted by mutual esteem for each other’s 
scholarship. His recognition and generous support are vital for the publication of 
this work. I also thank Lai Guolong, professor of Chinese Art History at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, who has provided me with friendly encouragement to publish 
a book based on my dissertation. I should also thank Professors Timothy Light 
and Victor Xiong of Western Michigan University, Professor Li Ling of Beijing Uni- 
versity, Professor Edward Shaughnessy of Chicago University, Professor Martin 
Kern of Princeton University, and Professors Jin Ge, Yang Huilin, and Wuyun 
Bilige at Renmin University for their continuous support for the writing of this 
book. 

I am also thankful to my colleagues and friends Andrew Miller, David Hull, 
Joseph Tingle, and Anthony Lappin, who helped edit the manuscript of this book 
at different stages of its making. Their relentless editing work has greatly improved 
the readability of this book. That being said, all the mistakes and errors are mine. 
I also thank Prof. Dirk Meyer, Dr. Adam Schwartz, and Ms. Lai Wing Mi, Director 
of the JAS Library of Sinology book series, who have worked tirelessly to ensure 
the timely publication of this book. Dr. Zhu Mengwen and Ms. Olena Gainulina 
have helped with the final stage of making this book and I sincerely appreciate 
their meticulous work. I also appreciated the comments and suggestions offered 
by the two anonymous reviewers and the editorial board members. Their advice 
has guided the rewriting and editing work of the book manuscript. 

A number of new works related to the topics discussed in this book have 
emerged in recent years: a volume on the Huainanzi edited by Sarah Queen and 
Michael Puett, selected Shiji fg papers put together by Hans van Ess et al, a 
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book exclusively devoted to “The Letter to Ren An” and related issues by four 
renowned scholars of this field, Stephen Durrant, Wai-yee Li, Michael Nylan, and 
Hans van Ess, Dirk Meyer’s and Matthias Richter’s monographs on newly excavated 
early Chinese texts, and Oliver Weingarten’s and Michael Hunter’s works on the 
Lunyu and Confucius, to name a few. These works are very helpful to the rewriting 
of this book, and readers will see how their views are integrated in this study. 

Organizations at UCLA, my alma mater, Hong Kong Baptist University, and 
Remin University of China generously offered financial support to this project at 
different stages. I thank UCLA Graduate Division, UCLA Center for Chinese Studies, 
UCLA Asia Institute, UCLA Center for Japanese Studies, Department of Asian 
Languages and Cultures at UCLA, Research Institute of Renmin University of 
China, and the Jao Tsung-I Academy of Sinology at Hong Kong Baptist University 
in this regard. 

My friends and family have always been supportive and patient during these 
years of my carrying out this project. My friends Huo Zhonghe, Fei Honghuan, Hu 
Lujun, Meng Fanzhi, Zeng Cheng, Su Rongyu, Lang Jianfeng, He Nu, Feng Shi, 
Yu Qibo, Jiang Jin, Wang Deling, Yang Li, Liu Yan, Song Chao, Wang Jue, Zhou 
Kangqiao, and many others, have always been available when I asked them for 
various kinds of help. My parents always encourage me to be devoted to what I 
do. My younger sister has taken good care of my parents while I have been absent 
over the years. Timothy, my dear son and good pal, has accompanied me through 
all my hardships and happiness, and learned to take on the responsibilities of deal- 
ing with some household chores while I was “busy.” To my friends and family I am 
deeply thankful. 

I dedicate this book to my parents—my first teachers—and all the teachers 
who have taught me how to read, write, and think. 
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Introduction 


This work addresses the development of four models of authorship in relation to 
the formation of early Chinese texts to facilitate the understanding of the nature 
of this textual corpus.’ 

Unlike the familiar Greek example of Herodotus, early Chinese texts as man- 
ifested in newly excavated writings on wood and bamboo strips do not typically 
contain clear indications of authorship.’ Currently available information demon- 
strates that explicit identification of the author in the text was not a matter of 
concern in early China: there was no explicit Herodotean “seal” of authorship 
heading texts, nor was there typically any traditional attribution. Only during the 
late Warring States period and the Western Han dynasty—roughly the second half 
of the first millennium BC and the subsequent century—did political stability and 
the professionalization of scholarly culture make possible new efforts to bring 
order to the corpus of received texts. For many texts this movement led to the 
retrospective attribution of a legendary or historical author. 

The present monograph identifies and investigates four models of attributed 
authorship, and outlines the functions associated with each. The first authorship 
model is that of the cultural hero, demonstrated through the figure of the Yellow 
Emperor and the texts attributed to him. The next is that of the author as the head 
of a teaching lineage, as demonstrated by the revered Confucius and the Analects. 
The third is that of the author as a scholarly patron, such as Liu An, his scholar- 


1 Although the term authorship usually denotes the source, such as the author, of a piece of 
writing, music, or art, in this work it is limited to the discussion of the corpus of early Chinese 
literary writing. It in this sense excludes the investigation of music, art, or even early Chinese 
writings for administrative purposes. In a modern-day dictionary, the authorship of a piece of 
writing usually means the identity of its writer, and this concept used to be projected as a useful 
tool to discuss the date or authenticity of early writings. This study endeavors to prove that such 
projection mostly operates anachronistically and the author concept should be understood dif- 
ferently. Nevertheless, the term author or authorship in its modern-day definition still appears 
in the main text of this monograph not only for the purpose of making comparisons, but also for 
the necessity of arguing against it. A more detailed discussion of the concepts of author and au- 
thorship will be find throughout Chapter One. 

2 The Histories by Herodotus may be the most famous example of this sort. It states: “Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus here displays his inquiry, so that human achievements may not become forgot- 
ten in time, and great and marvelous deeds—some displayed by Greeks, some by barbarians— 
may not be without their glory; and especially to show why the two peoples fought with each 
other.” Herodotus 2003: 1. 
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clients, and the Huainanzi. Finally, there is the model of the individual author, as 
demonstrated through Sima Qian and the Shiji. My discussion and categorization, 
then, of how order was brought to what had been, in pre-imperial times, a vast 
and chaotic repository of textual exchange, through the invention and applica- 
tion of models of attribution, will demonstrate how the concept of authorship 
became useful to both scholars and rulers. The selection of works considered in 
this investigation is meant to facilitate the establishment of a pre-history for 
authorship, textual production, and bibliographic work that would characterize 
China’s long literary history. Additionally, this study aims to reveal the in-depth 
socio-political infrastructure, ritual-religious developments, and dynamics of the 
relationship between rulers and scholars, the cultural matrix accordingly em- 
bedding the development of the function of authorship. 

For further clarification, I consider the convention of using authorship as a 
hermeneutical device for interpreting early Chinese writings. As seen in the 
Documents (Shu #) and the “Greater Preface” (Daxu Xf) to the Odes (Shi #4), 
the postulation of authorial intent began to play a significant role in the hermeneu- 
tics of Chinese literature quite early? As part of the age-old interpretive tradition 
associated with authorial intent, interpreting early Chinese writings through an 
author's biographical information has remained a steady focus of scholarship 
even down to the present day. While this work explores authorial intent in its first 
chapter, its focus is on the attribution of authorship, its function, and how such 
attribution could influence the interpretation of the text. 

As such, the thesis of this work is as follows: by investigating the above- 
mentioned four models of authorship in early Chinese literature, this work 
demonstrates how the notion of author functioned as the key to classifying, pre- 
serving, and interpreting a body of ancient knowledge. An examination of the var- 
ious types of authorship exemplified in the creation, circulation, categorization, 
and function of early Chinese texts shows that, for early Chinese scholars, the 
attributed author was crucial to the body of knowledge incorporated in texts. The 
author not only served as a foundation upon which different elements of 
knowledge were brought together, conceptually and materially manifested in a 
text, but also furnished cues to the interpretation of composite texts and thus 
created a notional coherence in texts that might otherwise have been in danger 
of disintegrating into disconnected fragments in the reader's apprehension. On a 
deeper level, the inquiry into these four models of authorship also sheds light on 
the ritual, religious, and sociopolitical contexts influencing authorial attribu- 
tions and how such attributions are associated with early Chinese intellectual 


= 


3 Maoshi zhengyi EFIE 1.6; Shangshu zhengyi IEJ 3.79. 
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history. As an historical phenomenon, especially during the Western Han dynasty 
(206 BC-AD 8), the connotations associated with authorship not only played a 
role in legitimizing the Han empire by connecting it to mythicized and politicized 
narratives, but also provided a lens through which we see how early Chinese 
intellectuals reconfigured their role and expressed themselves in the new and 
coercive model of imperial government.^ 

This thesis may be further illustrated via a comparison with what Mark E. 
Lewis and Alexander Beecroft have accomplished in their research on authorship 
in early Chinese writings. A thesis of Lewis's Writing and Authority in Early China 
is that 


the ultimate importance of writing to the Chinese empire and imperial civilization did not 
derive from its administrative role. Rather the Chinese empire, including its artistic and re- 
ligious versions, was based on an imaginary realm created within texts. These texts, 
couched in an artificial language above the local world of spoken dialects, created a model 
of society against which actual institutions were measured.’ 


To prove this thesis, Lewis examines a considerable number of early Chinese texts 
within a neatly structured scheme, clearly outlined by his carefully arranged 
chapter titles. My purpose here is not to dispute Lewis's thesis; rather, I fre- 
quently find his statements on author and authorship in early Chinese writings 
useful for provoking questions and framing discussions. 

Although not the main focus of Lewis's work, the authorship of early Chinese 
texts constitutes a meaningful part of his argument, as seen in his discussions on 
the function of the author as the master, such as Confucius, and the attribution 
of the *Lisao" BE5 (Encountering the Sorrow) to Qu Yuan JEJE (ca. 339—278 BC). 
In the chapter *Writing the Masters," taking the Analects as the example, Lewis 
points out that “the text, the master, and the disciples were inextricably bound 
together," because these textual collections of quotations obtained authority 
from the supposed wisdom of the masters, who in turn derived their authority 


4 Here and elsewhere in this work, the word "intellectual" does not have its contemporary con- 
notation originating in the intelligentsiya of Tsarist Russia, a social class of educated people that 
arose in the late 18" century, or its counterparts the German Bildungsbürgertum or the French 
bourgeoisie éclairée, generally termed the enlightened middle classes. I use this word mostly in 
its plural form denoting a group or groups of educated men studying and thinking with a degree 
of complexity. See Williams 1983: 169—171. 

5 Lewis 1999: 4. 

6 Although using a different method, Yuri Pines reaches a similar conclusion in his recently 
published monograph. Cf. Pines 2009 and Lewis 1999. 
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from the presence of the disciples who produced the texts.’ In this sense, the 
master as the author became the source of authority. Such authority, as Lewis 
acknowledges throughout his monograph, asserts that it is the masters rather 
than the rulers who should “be the unique holders of the secrets of kingship” and 
as such the masters “claimed the ability to define the monarch and dictate his 
policies."? Indeed, the authority claimed by the masters through the texts at- 
tributed to them constituted a challenge to political authority. 

The function of an individual master as the author, however, was secondary to 
the importance of his writing following the emergence of the essay and dialogical 
forms of philosophical writing toward the late Warring States period.’ The shift 
from collecting quotations to writing essays and dialogues between rulers and 
masters, Lewis argues, suggests that textual transmission superseded teaching 
as the primary motive for philosophical writing. During this time, when authority 
became connected to an all-encompassing knowledge, the name of any particular 
master to whom a tradition of texts was attributed now became a symbol marking 
the deficiency and limitations of his philosophy.” Therefore, the appearance of a 
master as an author of texts from which his disciples are missing, Lewis argues, 
inevitably leads to the “disappearance” of that master as a fundamental textual 
authority. And it was at this moment that the authorship in Chinese philosophical 
writing emerged.” 

Another discussion on authorship in Lewis’s work involves the relationship 
between the Chu ci 285 (Songs of Chu) and Qu Yuan. According to Lewis, the Han 
dynasty compilation of the Chu ci anthology and its identification of Qu Yuan as 
the author of the “Lisao” began the tradition in which the prominence of Qu 
Yuan’s authorship dominates the interpretation of the Chu ci. Even now, many 
pieces in this anthology are read as Qu Yuan’s compositions and accordingly in- 
terpreted as a reflection of Qu Yuan’s political life: the loyal, virtuous minister 
who falls victim to the slander of his political enemies. Qu Yuan, according to 
Lewis, was acknowledged as “the first author to be identified for an individual, 
poetic voice, and as such became the archetype for later Chinese poets.""? Lewis 
sees this model not only as the precursor for writing as an expression of individual 
virtues in Chinese literature, but also as “a mode of sociability between like- 


7 Lewis 1999: 58. 

8 Lewis 1999: 73. 

9 Lewis 1999: 62-63. 

10 Lewis 1999: 62, 332-36. 
11 Lewis 1999: 63, 97. 

12 Lewis 1999: 186. 
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minded individuals" and “a model for the later, author-based anthology.” ” In 
short, the significance of Qu Yuan as an author is a result of his authorial inven- 
tion by Han readers. 

Whereas Lewis highlights the connection of authorship to authority and indi- 
vidual voice, Alexander Beecroft sees authorship as the means through which the 
transformation of literary systems can be traced." Inspired by Sheldon Pollock’s 
analysis of Sanskrit literature, Beecroft crafts a model of literary transformation 
involving multiple phases through which literary texts are circulated, prestige is 
transmitted, and both the text and prestige are linked to their corresponding 
political and cultural power.” By examining how verbal art and textual perfor- 
mance were transformed in the first three phases, i.e., the epichoric (local), the 
panchoric (cultural), and the cosmopolitan (political), both in early Greece and 
in early China, Beecroft argues that a series of cultural and political assimilations 
occurred moving from the local level to the broader cultural and political spheres. 
These assimilations finally led to the appearance of the “scene of authorship,” a 
sort of textual performance that took the place of verbal art and enabled the 
formerly epichoric or panchoric texts to retain their authority and constitution 
even as they were shared in wider settings.“ In other words, the epichoricity— 
which stressed a tradition of performance in the cases of both ancient Greece and 
China—of a given text was subdued, normalized, and potentially reassembled to 
serve the construction of the notion of a state, an empire, or the world. As a result, 
the birth of the author, in Beecroft's words, *is at once the death of performance 
and the emergence of a cultural world empire, a marker of a given literature's 
capacity to generate meaning far beyond and long after the creation of its central 
texts.” ” 

While these works inspire my study, my research emphasizes a different 
aspect of authorship. As Beecroft admits, the major concern of his research is the 
stories of the authors pertaining to textual interpretation; the construction of text 
is excluded from his discussion. My interests, however, include the situations 
under which early Chinese texts were produced and transmitted, as well as how 
the attributed author functioned in this process. The formation and transmission 
of texts constitute a significant piece of the study of the development of author- 
ship. Certainly, theoretical trends since the 1960s have dealt a death-blow to the 


13 Lewis 1999: 193. 

14 Beecroft 2010: 282. 

15 Beecroft 2010: 5. 

16 Beecroft 2010: 284—286. 
17 Beecroft 2010: 286. 
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author by defining him as a textual property and consequently putting him in an 
empty position.” On the other hand, an interpretive framework focusing on au- 
thorial intent emerged fairly early and has exerted tremendous influence on 
Chinese literary interpretation.? The issue of authorship, although tied with the 
interpretation of text, deserves a close examination for its own sake. 

In comparison with Lewis's interest in the author's expression of authority 
and individual voice via literature, my work focuses on the historical and material 
manifestation of the notion of authorship. Recent discoveries have no doubt en- 
riched our understanding of the development of early Chinese writings in terms 
of their form, content, and function.” These discoveries link this study to the 
historical context in which the author was situated. Here I follow Donald F. 
McKenzie's argument that the form of a text defines its reading and that a change 
in form affects its meaning.^ Our understanding of expressions of authority and 
individual voice in transmitted literature, therefore, must also be connected to the 
conditions responsible for the forming and re-forming of early texts as well as the 
conditions behind the development of a concept of authorship inseparable from 
the arrangement of texts in their many forms. 

In short, this subject is characterized by a focus on the formation and func- 
tion of early Chinese authorship and the noticeable influence of a text's material 
form on its literary interpretation. In other words, this project explores the early 
history of Chinese text making and interpretation by understanding the emer- 
gence and development of the concept of authorship. The major period covered in 
this study is often referred to as “early China,” a vague term used for convenience 
to refer to the Eastern Zhou (770—221 BC), the Qin (221-206 BC), and the Western 
Han periods. This period witnessed how early Chinese texts evolved from brief 
single pian to more voluminous units, how pedagogical use of texts expanded 
from royal and aristocratic families to the classes of lower elite, how texts were 
collected by local nobles and the imperial library, and how texts could serve a 
range of functions, from talismanic to ideological. The creation, dissemination, 
and application of writings not only made Chinese history more recognizable and 
readable, but also made such reading more interesting and meaningful. 


18 Barthes 2002; Owen 2006: 7; Beecroft 2010: 16-20. 

19 Zhang Longxi 5E [7X 1992: 133-146. I will return to this point later in this introduction. 

20 Among the numerous recent discoveries, the Guodian 5$ and Mawangdui E Elft texts serve 
astwo excellent examples in this regard. For the texts excavated from these two places, see Jingmen 
Shi Bowuguan fij 31518778; 1998; Hunan Sheng Bowuguan Xite and Fudan Daxue 
Chutu Wenxian yu Guwenzi Yanjiu Zhongxin (8 EL ERE TF SC SABER Th SCSEI EA 2014. 

21 McKenzie 1999. 
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In addition to the issues surrounding the formation and transmission of early 
texts, early Chinese authorship is complicated by the fact that it has various 
manifestations in different social and historical contexts. Inevitably its full rich- 
ness cannot be thoroughly studied and presented in a single project. The four 
types of authorship this work focuses on are carefully chosen not only for their 
being representative in reflecting the complexity of early authorial attribution, 
but also for a sense of the history of early Chinese authorship as reconstructed 
through the examination of these four models. Each model is illustrated by exam- 
ining an author and a text attributed to him. Each study will offer answers to long- 
standing questions regarding the authorship and the formation of a specific text. 
Additionally, itis my hope that each study may provide a guide for understanding 
similar cases, and that all four studies will prove helpful in explaining how the 
concept of the author formed, and how texts may be understood through the au- 
thor's relation to early Chinese text formation and transmission. 

Chapter One sets up a framework for the discussion of the four case studies. 
While making a condensed introduction to the concept of the author and its 
development over time in the context of Western literary trends, this chapter es- 
tablishes early Chinese authors in connection with newly discovered early texts 
written on wood or bamboo strips. It also examines how authorial intent functioned 
in the bianwei ##(% (identifying the fakes) tradition as a key part of its methodology. 

Chapter Two discusses the Yellow Emperor as an example of the type of au- 
thorship that views the author as a cultural hero. It begins with a description and 
analysis of the types of works attributed to the Yellow Emperor in the *Yiwen zhi" 
ZAIRE chapter of the Hanshu 32. It then answers the following three questions 
in relation to various intellectual, religious, and political discourses: (1) Why was 
the Yellow Emperor excluded from the Confucian Classics? (2) Why do the major- 
ity of the Yellow Emperor's writings concern methods, calculations, recipes, and 
techniques? (3) Why has the Yellow Emperor received significantly more textual 
attributions than any other cultural hero? 

I suggest that the answers to all three questions are associated with the ar- 
gument that the figure of the Yellow Emperor was forged out of Eastern Zhou 
ritual and religious thought that bears the mark of the ancestral veneration of 
great antiquity while also reflecting the concerns of the changing social realities 
of the time. At the end of this chapter, I also discuss the debate on the authorship 
of the newly excavated text from Mawangdui Tomb 3, the “Huangdi sijing" c 
YK (Four Classics by the Yellow Emperor) from the perspective of early Chinese 
text formation and transmission. 

Chapter Three focuses on Confucius (551—479 BC), the “quotable” author por- 


trayed in the Lunyu i$5&, or The Analects, to explore the type of author regarded 
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as the head of a teaching lineage. It begins by addressing the ongoing debate in 
mainland China on Li Ling’s reading of the Lunyu, in which he identifies Confucius 
“as exile and marginal, as amateur, and as the author of a language that tries to 
speak truth to power,”” a de facto reading against the influential convention that 
views Confucius as a sage, and, thus, the Lunyu as the collection of the sage’s 
wise words. To explain why Confucius has been understood as a sage, this chapter 
links the sanctification of Confucius to the Early Western Han. In an attempt to 
reconstruct the history of the Lunyu's formation and transmission, this chapter 
argues that the written materials later incorporated into the Lunyu originally 
served different purposes and were interpreted as such in differing contexts. The 
compilation of the Lunyu in the early Western Han was concomitant with the 
trend of elevating and mythicizing Confucius as the creator of the Han govern- 
mental ideology, as he filled the need for a tangible, quotable authority. 

Chapter Four examines the type of author identified as a patron, with the 
Huainanzi YER F and its owner-author Liu An &|Zz (179—122 BC) provided as an 
example. Liu An has long been considered the author of the Huainanzi. He is said 
to have established the overall design of the compilation, written parts of the text, 
and composed and presented the postface, the *Yaolüe" ig (Summary of the 
Essentials) chapter of the Huainanzi, to the Han imperial court, although his pre- 
cise role in fashioning the text is uncertain. By examining the remaining sources 
documenting Liu An and the Huainanzi—including the Hanshu accounts, Gao 
You's ifs (fl. 205-210 AD) annotations and commentaries, and related archaeo- 
logical finds on early Chinese writings—and the development and function of 
early Chinese postface writing, this chapter argues that the *Yaolüe" was com- 
posed after Liu An's death as a means to impart a cohesive unity to those writings 
left from Liu An's Huainan court. It further explores the significant role of patron- 
age as represented by the compilation of the Huainanzi, the nature of this type of 
authorship, as well as the relationship between the patron-author and the actual 
writers or compilers. 

Chapter Five explores the concept of the author as an individual writer via 
Sima Qian =] E578 (ca. 145/135-86 BC). This chapter begins with an examination 
of the Shiji interpretation which places it in a framework stressing the authorial 
voice as a vent for individual frustration. This interpretive strategy rests upon the 
assumption that the Shiji postface, known as the *Grand Historian's Self-Narration" 
(Taishigong ziku KEA EI FF), and the “Letter in Response to Ren An" (Bao Ren 
An shu 3 tEZ238), another “autobiographical” piece of literature, were indeed 
written by Sima Qian. Nevertheless, a careful reading of both accounts reveals 


22 Said 1994: xvi. 
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the possibility that neither was written by Sima Qian himself, and that the voice 
of frustration should be understood as the collective voice of the Han intellectuals. 
It also shows that epistolary writing developed as a form for Han writers to con- 
vey their dissent without risk of public exposure by hiding themselves behind 
a pseudonym. This function was closely associated with the centralized power of 
the newly established imperial system that diminished an individual’s voice in 
civil service when compared with the Eastern Zhou’s multi-centered political 
structure and its looser social control. 

In conclusion, this work considers the physical form of manuscripts and the 
formation of authorship as key approaches to advance new understanding of 
early Chinese texts. Each chapter addresses specific issues that have been widely 
studied for centuries, each chapter challenges previous scholarship by adding new 
evidence to the argument and offering new interpretations of old information, each 
chapter aims to find new solutions to old questions from different and more 
meaningful perspectives. Put together, hopefully these chapters form a group of 
examples strong and inspiring enough to present a more effective way of viewing 
and understanding early Chinese texts, and “raise one corner” (ju yiyu #4—|i§)” 
to facilitate more comprehensive and systematic studies of this sort in the future. 


23 Lunyu zhushu REE 7.87. 


1 Text, Author, and the Function of Authorship 


Two questions run throughout this work. The first examines the impact of author- 
ship on the interpretation of texts. The second examines the concept of author- 
ship as concretely related to textual formation and transmission in early China. 
Now, we must first review our understanding of several fundamental concepts 
related to this discussion: What was a text in early China? What was an author in 
early China? What distinguishes an early Chinese text and an early Chinese author 
from their modern forms and meanings? Why does authorship matter, and how 
does its study stand as meaningful viewed from the perspective of Chinese text 
history? Our understanding of these concepts provides a common vocabulary for 
the main discussion of this work. We begin with a general understanding of writ- 
ing’s significance in early China and the formation of early Chinese texts that 
differed from present-day book writing. 


1.1 A Text in Early China 


Thanks to archaeological discoveries, especially those occurring in the latter half of 
the 20" century, we now have a glimpse of the physical forms of Warring States and 
Early Han texts.’ Most of the excavated early Chinese “books” are written on bamboo 
or wooden slips or silk cloths? Paper might have been made and used in the time 


1 Xing Yitian’s Jf[/3& H and Ma Yi's ÆJ recent works are especially worth noting in this regard. 
Both apply recent discoveries, including archaeologically recovered texts and visual art infor- 
mation to explore the material aspects of pre-modern Chinese writings. See Xing Yitian 2011a: 1- 
50; Ma Yi 2013: 72-102. 

2 There is a distinction between some of the English words (“book,” “manuscript,” “text,” and 
“literature”) used to translate the Chinese term gu shu (= or gu wenxian EURA. Both “book” 
and “manuscript” refer to the material form of a text, while the word “book” suggests a bound 
volume but *manuscript" emphasizes a scribal copy. The word "text" underlines the written 
nature of a piece of writing and "literature" stands for the body of written work produced in a 
given field. According to Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin, "The writings preserved on hard surfaces, includ- 
ing bones, shells, metal, stone, jade, pottery, and clay, are generally called inscriptions; while 
those on perishable materials, such as bamboo, wood, silk, and paper, are usually considered 
“books.” (Bamboo and wood are hard, but perishable.) In this work the word “text” underlines 
the written form of a text, while “book” refers to its material sense. See Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin $877 
all 2004: 199; for the Chinese translation of this passage, see Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin 2002: 153; Li Ling 
222 also mentions this issue in different occasions; see Li Ling 2004: 2; 44-46; 47-49. 
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when some of the excavated texts were produced, but either because it was not the 
primary writing material or due to its easily perishable nature, we do not have any 
evidence indicating that early Chinese texts were written on paper.? In many cases, 
the materials used for writing offer telling information about the social status and 
personal wealth of those who had access to writings. For example, Michael Nylan 
infers that writings found in early tombs functioned as items for public display.” 
Although the presence of writings in tombs does not necessarily reveal whether or 
not the tomb occupants could read, the overall high social status of those in whose 
tombs writings have been found at least indicates that they were major consumers, if 
not readers, of various writing products. Understanding the interaction of the patron, 
the author, the scribe, and the text, as well as the interpretation of the text, therefore 
necessarily requires consideration of this context. 

Most early Chinese texts did not have titles. The titles we now have for trans- 
mitted early texts, even among the most well-known, such as the Changes, the 
Documents, and the Odes, originally were and should continue to be viewed as 
textual categories under which multiple textual units were able to be grouped 
together rather than as titles of the unified texts we see today.” Other texts simply 
used the names of the given authors, as seen demonstrated by texts entitled after 
the names of the masters of teaching lineages. These writings are known as Masters 
Literature or Masters Writings (zishu 3-5&).5 In either case, the titles are the result 
of later editorial efforts to group and categorize texts. Their contents, however, 
could comprise a wide range of materials, which we may speculate partly stem 
from an oral tradition gradually subsumed by writing. As content that could have 
been originally performed and transmitted orally began to coalesce into written 
form, that content became the inherited texts that were analyzed as traditional 
literature. If, as we see in the Masters Writings, the projected authors were origi- 
nally textual categories functioning as book titles, the traditional hermeneutics em- 
phasizing authorial intent has to be reconsidered. In other words, if the attributed 
author turns out to be a set of text attributes, as Stephen Owen proposes,’ the 
position of the author in relation to the text as generally understood is vacated. 
This inevitably leads to the nullification of authorial intent and finally, that of the 
entire traditional hermeneutics resting upon that authorial intent. Nevertheless, 


3 We do have the fragment ofa paper map found from an early Western Han tomb at Fangmatan, 
Gansu province, but it is hardly enough to prove that early Chinese texts might have also been 
produced on paper. See He Shuangquan {«J# 1989: col. pl. 1. 

4 Nylan 2005. 

5 Li Ling 1998: 110. 

6 Lewis 1999: 53-97; Denecke 2010. 

7 Owen 2006. 
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compilers and editors who finalized the written products we now regard as litera- 
ture filled this vacated position during the long process of text formation. The 
recognition of the compiler’s or editor’s role in early Chinese text formation is 
crucial for our understanding of the concept of author and authorship in early 
China. The author-oriented traditional hermeneutics may still be a valid approach 
to understanding the texts, but the compilers and editors must fill the author’s 
place, as they were the ones who did perform a role in text-making. Even if authors 
contributed to the process of text-making, their intent, defined by the historical 
moment at which a piece of literature was originally conceived, became unidentifi- 
able by the time the long process of text compiling and editing was complete. To 
summarize, understanding early Chinese authorship necessitates a full consider- 
ation of the position of compilers and editors in traditional hermeneutics, as they 
may have projected their own intent into their textual amalgams seen through 
the pieces of texts they selected, categorized, edited, arranged, and rearranged. 
Archaeological evidence suggests that early Chinese texts circulated mainly 
as short units.? For most newly discovered manuscripts, they each look more 
like short chapters in comparison with received multi-chapter volumes that are 
appropriately labeled as books in our contemporary understanding of the term. 
This point, previously raised by scholars working on transmitted texts, has now 
been validated by archaeological finds. Short writings did not always have titles 
in their early forms, and when they did, their titles were often composed of a few 
(as we see in the Analects) characters from the introductory sentence.’ Brief, 
anonymous, and often untitled, these textual units awaited compilers and editors 
to adopt and assemble them into larger units in which they became meaningful 
by being placed together with other pieces. This process of textual formation and 
transmission was one of constant construction, alteration, and reconstruction of 
meaning.” The writing of postfaces, for example, developed as a witness to this 
process, and, from an interpretive perspective, was obviously associated with the 
construction, stabilization, and transmission of meaning and authority. 


8 Among many others, a recent publication provides a comprehensive view on the format and other 
material aspects of newly discovered texts, which are listed under three categories (literary writings 
on wood or bamboo strips, administrative writings on wood and bamboo strips, and writings on silk 
or cloth) based on both their writing materials and their contents. See Wu Wenling et al 2011. 

9 For discussion on titles of early Chinese texts, see Yu Jiaxi 1996; Huang Ren'er 2002b; Lin Qingyuan 
2004. 

10 Two recent works focusing on newly discovered early Chinese texts touch upon this point, 
illuminating it especially from the aspects of textual formation and construction of meaning. See 
Meyer, D. 2011 and Richter 2013. 
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In many excavated texts, scholars have identified a fair number of passages 
with parallel counterparts in the received textual traditions, a phenomenon also 
suggesting that transmitted texts are the result of generations of editing. Even the 
transmitted materials themselves contain traces, sometimes identified as later 
additions, of how freely compilers and editors stitched passages from various 
sources." Such vestiges of the process of textual formation and transmission can 
generally be used to identify the different traditions contributing to the received 
text. They may also reflect certain affinities to other texts sharing similar passages. 
We can examine how similar passages are deployed in different textual contexts 
to recognize different teaching traditions at work in the production of a text, as 
well as how compilers reinterpreted certain schools of thought. 

One final note, in contrast to the function of many modern books, early Chinese 
texts were more than just a medium for transmitting knowledge. As previously dis- 
cussed, early Chinese writings have primarily been uncovered in the tombs of high- 
ranking officials, nobles, and social elite.” Since the literacy of tomb occupants 
cannot be attested, we do not know for certain whether the writings found therein 
belonged to the collections they acquired and read when they were alive. But in 
considering the texts in their burial context, these writings, like other luxury ob- 
jects, could have constituted part of the assembly of “spiritual articles (mingqi Hj] 
#8)” for the purpose of public display, as suggested by Michael Nylan.” Moreover, 
we ought not to neglect the fact that large-scale production and consumption of 
texts accompanied the change in religious mentality and practice from the East- 
ern Zhou period onward. Both tomb structure and its furnishing began to em- 
brace the (in many aspects unprecedented) idea of the afterworld as an extension 
of the mundane world; thus, they aim to pacify the dead and separate them from 
the living.” In this context, the increased consumption of writings cannot simply 
be a coincidence, and the religious function of early Chinese writing needs to be 
taken into consideration when examining early Chinese textual formation and 
transmission. 

This brief introduction to text formation, format, and transmission in early 
China relies primarily on the belief that “forms affect meaning.” We may infer 
that even in the murky era of oral tradition, the meaning of a certain narrative 


11 See Yu Jiaxi 4:32$5j 1996: 179-184; Li Ling 1988a: 108-113. 
12 Falkenhausen 2003. 

13 Nylan 2005. 

14 Lai Guolong Ed 2015. 

15 McKenzie 1999: 13. 
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changed with where, when, how, and by whom it was told. The meanings of 
written passages were no less volatile than orally transmitted information, as 
writings were constantly being reread, remade, and reedited throughout their long 
history of transmission. This phenomenon of book culture, called the *Sociology of 
Texts" by Donald McKenzie, highlights the human presence in texts and exposes 
the *human motives and interactions which texts involve at every stage of their 
production, transmission, and consumption."" Human interaction is observable 
at many points during the long process of text formation, as texts are made and 
remade. These points of interaction include those times when a scribe wrote 
down what he heard; when teaching circles adopted and further crafted piece- 
meal written passages to satisfy their own needs; when compilers and editors 
read, reread, arranged, and categorized their collections of written texts; and 
when transmitted texts were reformatted and supplemented with commentaries, 
annotations, and corrections. In this process, even errors and interpolations were 
introduced into the texts, and now may resist alteration and stubbornly cry for 
interpretation. The “history of the book,” argues McKenzie eloquently, “must be 
a history of misreadings,” for “[e]very society rewrites its past, every reader re- 
writes its texts, and if they have any continuing life at all, at some point every 
printer redesigns them."!? 

If a meaning is a function ofa particular form and new meanings are the func- 
tions of new forms, the study of the textual forms—text formation and transmis- 
sion in the history of early Chinese writing—helps elicit the meanings contained 
in those early writings. Over the length of this monograph, the meanings and 
significance of early Chinese writings will be explored through the concept of 
authorship and its relation to textual formation and transmission. McKenzie 
points out that few authors are indifferent to how their works are presented and 
received; in one way or another, authors express their concerns in this regard.” 

Yet I shall explore a different dimension of authorship. It is simultaneously 
associated with and differentiated from issues of authorial intent; it has little to 
do with, but often touches upon, the “intentional fallacy” as famously raised by 


16 This does not mean, however, that oral transmission is less reliable or less accurate than 
textual transmission. Both oral and textual transmission is affected by such limits as receivers' 
own understanding and interpretation of received contents. Human memory capacity, mne- 
monic techniques, and the nature of transmitted materials that both types of transmission rely 
upon also play important roles in determining whether either type of transmission is reliable. 
See Toelken 1969, Carr 2005. 

17 McKenzie 1999: 15. 

18 McKenzie 1999: 25. 

19 McKenzie 1999: 23. 
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William Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley but dramatically deconstructed by Donald 
McKenzie.” As previously discussed, the position of the author in most texts before 
the Western Han was virtually vacated and replaced by compilers and editors. But 
a compiler was a compiler, and an editor, an editor: did authorship mean anything 
at all to early Chinese? In the sections that follow, we examine the concepts of the 
author and authorship in early China, and the role each played in the formation 
and transmission of early texts. 


1.2 Authorship 


Although considered a divine being by Romantics, sentenced to death by Roland 
Barthes, and claimed to have been resurrected by Burke and Irwin,? today, the 
meaning behind the term “author” seems fairly straightforward. It conventionally 
denotes the creator and the owner of a piece of work (or a piece of text, as is the 
case in this study). The author's work is both his intellectual and economic property; 
the author receives credit and acclaim, as well as responsibility for his product.? 
Following this understanding of the author, authorship naturally encompasses a 
set of attributes possessed by an author. The idea that the literary author is tied 
to the origin of the text persists in spite of the strong influence of late twentieth- 
century literary theory seeking to remove the author from his position as the creator 
of the text. Just as a conventional definition of an author prevails in the West, so 
it has in contemporary China. 

The conventional definition of the author clearly bears the birthmark of literary 
commodification with its obvious emphasis on ownership and origination.? Ac- 
cordingly, Barthes, Foucault, and others consider the author as a recent cultural 
construction inseparable from the commodification of literature.^ The central 
feature of this definition is established through the author-text relationship: the 
author is the autonomous creator of the text, making the text an exclusive prop- 
erty of the author. 

Here, we review what factors led to the formation of this defining feature, and 
what contributed to the idea that the author should be evacuated from his po- 
sition as the creator of the text. These are questions deeply embedded in Western 


20 Wimsatt and Beardsley 1967; McKenzie 1999: 18-29. 

21 Burke 1995; Barthes 2002; Burke 2008; Irwin 2002. 

22 Abrams 2005: 15-18; Woodmansee 1994, 35; Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary 1987: 117. 
23 Woodmansee 1994. 

24 Rose 1993: 1. 
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literary theory, and can be addressed by an investigation into the argument for 
vacating the author’s position in modern hermeneutical theory. 

According to Harold Bloom, the putative emptying-out of the authorial subject, 
as we see in the claims of Barthes and others, is linked to resistance to any tran- 
scendental presupposition regarding the relationship of the author and the text.” 
The recent trend of evacuating the author from his or her autonomous position 
belongs to a radically impersonalizing discourse that had been in existence even 
before the time when Barthes’s claim was received and disputed. This discourse 
had its precedents in mimetic theory. In seeking the unmediated representation 
of objectivity championed by both the idealistic formulation and the literary 
naturalism of the mimetic tradition, the author has already been evacuated. 
Barthes uses the anti-mimetic rhetoric to legitimize his declaration of “the 
death of the author” by proposing an alternative reading in which “only language 
acts, ‘performs,’ and not ‘me’.”* This successfully avoids the disinterested over- 
tone of mimetic objectivity, but it does not depart from the inspirational tradition 
of classical and medieval theories. According to one medieval theory regarding 
divinely-inspired writing—such as that of the Bible, the role of originator is not as- 
cribed to the human author but to the inspiration and authority of divine being. The 
author is like the prophet in the act of prophesying, who acts as the “instrumental 
agent” to serve God, the “principle agent.”” Barthes merely replaces the role of 
God with that of language, while equating the role of the author with that of “the 
modern scriptor,” for whom, 


the hand, cut off from any voice, borne by a pure gesture of inscription (and not of expression), 
traces a field without origin—or which, at least, has no other origin than language itself, 
language which ceaselessly calls into question all origins. ?? 


In short, the dichotomous author (i.e., dividing the author's role between God and 
a prophet, or similarly, into the role of language and that of “the modern scriptor"), 
is anticipated in the classical and medieval traditions. This is attested by the notion 
that inspiration for poetry catches the poet but is inaccessible to him; this can also 
be seen in the Biblical exegetical tradition that traces authorship to the Holy Spirit. 
Logically, the difference between the radical modern depersonalization of the 
author and the classical and medieval theories is none other than the former's 


25 Bloom 1975: 62. 

26 Barthes 2002: 4. 

27 Basedonthe words of Nicholas of Lyra (c. 1270-1340) quoted by Minnis. See Minnis 1984: 91. 
28 Barthes 2002: 5-6. 
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unwillingness to acknowledge the influence of the concept of the dichotomous au- 
thor. 

Notwithstanding the similarity between contemporary theory and classical 
and medieval traditions, recent anti-author theories do not build upon the tradi- 
tional concept of authorship. This significant shift in the concept of authorship, 
suggested by Sean Burke, is in connection with the Romantic revolution and 
eighteenth-century philosophical and aesthetic discourses.” Modern anti-author 
theory belongs to the romantic tradition which it also stands against. 

Eventually, the influence of mimetic theory declined, as becomes evident in 
the Renaissance celebration of Genius, the notion that a writer transcending tradi- 
tion emerged and gradually prevailed. This notion continues in Romanticism, 
which further transforms the author’s Classical and Medieval role as passive mirror, 
or prophet, into the individual consciousness that creates the world. It was Kant’s 
philosophy that allowed the transcendental ego to extend to the aesthetic realm via 
the power of imagination. As Shelley claims, “It [the imagination] creates anew the 
universe after it has been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence of impressions 
blunted by re-iteration.”*° The emphasis on creative and originating imagination, 
however, does not exclude inspiration, the term inextricably tied with divine power 
and the medieval tradition. This voice of reconciliation between the authorial 
subject and the otherness can be heard among Romantics, such as Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Even so, the author is no longer the scriptor of Divine 
will, but is considered to be imitating the act of creation itself. The author becomes 
a Creator-God. As Schiller writes, “Like the divinity behind the world’s structure he 
[the naive poet] stands behind his work; he is the work and the work is he.”?! 

Transcendent though it may be, the author described by Schiller is deperson- 
alized. Here, the author is identified with the whole work while being totally in- 
visible within the work. The Romantics' manner of conceptualization can certainly 
be traced to the theological tradition in which God is the figure who is both trans- 
cendent to and omnipresent within creation.? The cause of this obvious irony, 
Burke argues, is associated with the Romantic consideration in which 


impersonality functioned as a guard against the potentially nihilistic implications of Kant's 
subjective idealism, as an attempt to preserve something of the Enlightenment notion of 


29 Burke 1995: xix. 

30 Shelley 1974: 151. 

31 Schiller 1988: 156. 

32 Abrams 1953: 239-241. 
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disengaged reason in an era which could no longer see truth as mimetically grounded or 
divinely sanctioned.” 


Here Kant’s “subjective idealism” refers to his claim in the Critique of Judgment that 
all judgments are grounded on subjectivity, and thus the “subjective universality” 
inevitably appears.” 

It is for the same reason that modern anti-author theories arise. They arise 
directly against the dominant notion of criticism that defines literature as a revela- 
tion of personality. This manner of criticism hails literature as a record disclos- 
ing the author’s personal life without contradiction, while also celebrating the 
author as the transcendent genius behind the text. As the precursors of the 
modern anti-author theorists, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and others often made 
their anti-Romanticism statements while presenting themselves as Romanticists 
of a higher level. New Criticism takes a similar stance by exclusively focusing 
on text itself. Accordingly, New Criticism defies the self-expression model that 
dominated the literary world in the latter half of the nineteenth century and turns 
the issue of writing into that of reading. It is from the same vein that Barthes’s 
claims of “The Death of the Author” and others’ pronouncements on theories of 
language, anonymity, and écriture have been developed. Barthes’s claim does not 
break through the transcendental/impersonal impasse; what makes his argu- 
ment distinct is his extreme impersonalization of the author. 

The detachment of the author from the text resulting from the transcenden- 
tal/impersonal dilemma has not been without detractors. First came Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who challenged Kant’s notion by suggesting the author’s relationship 
to philosophically defined impersonal consciousness. The discourse of author- 
ship, Nietzsche contends, is inalienably personal, but it has been constructed in a 
self-erasure mode which misplaces the author and the reader out of ignorance of 
the fact that both knowledge and textuality have foundational subjective concerns. 
Text readings cannot bypass the author. Nietzsche pioneers a relocation of the 
author. Freud, Marx, Heidegger, Foucault, and others, like Nietzsche, attempt 
to return the author to the text, and subject to discourse. Such relocation is an- 
chored in the recognition that, using Burke’s words, 


[P]roblems that bedevil the author-debate arise from the failure to realise that the notion of 
the author has been falsely analogised with the transcendent/impersonal subject and that 
the only way to deconstruct this latter subject is not to replace it with theories of language, 
différance, anonymity and écriture féminine and so on, but to reposition authorship as a 


33 Burke 1995: xxii. 
34 Kant 1952: 50-51. 
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situated activity present not so much as to itself as to culture, ideology, language, difference, 
influence, biography.” 


Nonetheless, the relocation of the author has yet to be accomplished, despite 
Nietzsche's postmodern path of approaching authorship occurring a century ago. 
The reason is simply that trends in contemporary theory pay less attention to the 
situated author than to the locality of discourse, and current trends seem unwill- 
ing to consider the situated author as the principle of locality. 

Some other scholars, however, abstain from placing the author issue in philo- 
sophical, linguistic, and aesthetic discourses, and prefer to see the genesis of the 
author as the result of the proliferation of a middle-class population of readers. 
Martha Woodmansee, for example, considers authorship a product of the develop- 
ment of the capitalist economy in Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, following Foucault's call that 


it would be worth examining how the author became individualized in a culture like ours, 
what status he has been given, at what moment studies of authenticity and attribution 
began, in what kind of system of valorization the author was involved, at what point we 
began to recount the lives of authors rather than of heroes, and how this fundamental cate- 
gory of ‘the-man-and-his-work criticism’ began.” 


Beginning in England and then spreading to other European countries such as 
Germany, the increasing demand for books by a quickly rising middle-class 
readership gradually enabled writers to free themselves from the need for patron- 
age and to make a living by selling their works supported by publishers, book- 
sellers, and, most importantly, a growing number of readers. With success in the 
flourishing book market came writers’ call for copyright laws to institute owner- 
ship of the works they produced, and protect their economic gains. Accompany- 
ing their newly established ownership came authors’ claim to their originality, 
creativity, and genius. As a result, their books were legalized and institutionalized 
as both their intellectual and material properties. This transformation of the author 
into the owner of his intellectual product coincided with the Romantic movement, 
but the concept of the author was fundamentally economic and statutory in nature, 
and thus its emergence cannot be solely examined through late-seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century European philosophical and aesthetic discourse.” 


35 Burke 1995: xxvi. 
36 Foucault 2002: 9. 
37 Woodmansee 1994; Rose 1993. 
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Stressing the formation of authorship as intertwined with the economic and 
legal circumstances of the seventeenth-century book market is considered at 
odds with historical fact. According to Meyer H. Abrams, the genesis of the author 
can be traced far before the seventeenth century. Abrams argues that the concept 
of the author was referenced two thousand years ago by the Roman lyric poet, 
Horace, who discusses the scriptor (writer), poeta (maker), and carminis auctor 
(originator of poem), as well as the genius (ingenium) and skills an author ought 
to possess in order to move the audience. A successful book, according to Horace, 
should instruct and bring pleasure to readers, *make money for the bookseller," 
and “cross the sea and spread to a distant age the fame of its author.”** Abrams 
believes Horace's concept of authorship does not fundamentally differ from its 
modern definition because “Horace distinguishes between material and authorial, 
or intellectual, ownership, in that the author, even if he has no proprietary interest 
in a published book, retains the sole responsibility and credit for having accom- 
plished the work that the text incorporates."? 

This survey of the debates on authorship in the Western literary tradition and 
its connection with the economic and legal development from the seventeenth 
century onward redefining the term of the author, however oversimplified, ex- 
poses the continuous construction of the concept of the author and authorship. 
The meaning of auctor, the Latin origin of the word “author,” is relatively com- 
prehensible, but the author as a concept is fluid, constantly debated and redefined 
in different discourses. It is no surprise that the connotations and functions of the 
author vary in different discourses, but, historically, no matter how different, 
these discourses are hermeneutical in nature, and the debates mostly focus on 
understandings of texts. While the Romantics privilege the author’s creativity 
and imagination with the absolute authority in the interpretation of texts, the 
poststructuralists aim to free the interpretation of text from the author’s domina- 
tion, declaring that the Author is dead. 

The definition of the author in contemporary China essentially transplants the 
Western legal and economic definition discussed above into its own discourse of 
modernization, dating back to the nineteenth century. Although many contending 
political ideologies over the past one and a half centuries have led to disputes re- 
garding the concept of authorship, legal and economic privileges granted to the 
author have survived. Western Romantic and the later debates on the concept of 
the author are absent in Chinese scholarship. Nevertheless, it is difficult to imagine 
that there is nothing more to the concept of the Chinese author than a legal and 


38 Abrams 2005: 17. 
39 Abrams 2005: 17. 
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economic shell. In fact, the concept of absolute authority over text is deeply em- 
bedded in traditional Chinese poetics and has, to a large extent, helped shape 
modern Chinese understanding of authorship. With the influence of a traditional 
hermeneutics stemming from the Maoshi #35 (Mao Version of the Odes) and 
other classical works, the contemporary Chinese concept of the author appears 
to be a hybrid covering the old hermeneutical tradition with the veneer of legal 
and economic considerations. 


1.3 Authorship in Early China 


ES 


The modern Chinese word for “author” is (Exi (zuozhe), a compound consisting 
of a verb zuo and pronoun zhe, referring to the subject who performs the action 
of the verb preceding it. The verb zuo first appears in oracle inscriptions and has 
been used ever since. While its root meaning remains contested, Michael Puett 
insists that its general denotation of “to do,” “to act,” “to make,” “to build," or 
“to create,” like its Greek counterpart motew (poieo), emerged fairly early and is 
not necessarily derived from any concrete meaning suggested by its graphic 
form.^ A zuozhe, therefore, is considered one who creates a text. This interpreta- 
tion makes zuozhe a perfect Chinese translation of auctor, the Latin word for *au- 
thor," denoting the “originator,” “founder,” or “creator.” We should bear in 
mind, however, that the connotations associated with the term zuozhe were much 
broader than the modern connotation that exclusively associates it with the cre- 
ator of a work of art, be it a text or other object. 

The invention of culture, institutions, and writing is usually associated with 
semi-legendary figures and sages. In his Writing and Authority in Early China, 
Mark Lewis develops a three-stage model of sages and their connection to writing 
and governance in early China. Fu Xi (&3&, the Duke of Zhou JZj7x (Zhougong), 
and Confucius are all related to writing and political authority: in high antiquity, 
Fu Xi exemplifies the individual who creates the signs of writing and establishes 
peaceful kingship; the Duke of Zhou parallels the achievements of Fu Xi in the 


40 Puett 2001: 22-25, 217-224. 

41 Lewis’s and Short’s initial definition of the term auctor, with a broad connotation, is as the follow- 
ing: “he that brings about the existence of any object, or promotes the increase or prosperity of it, 
whether he first originates it, or by his efforts gives greater permanence or continuance to it; to be 
differently translated according to the object, creator, maker, author, inventor, producer, father, 
founder, teacher, composer, cause, voucher, supporter, leader, head, etc.” Lewis and Short 1879. 
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middle period of early China; and Confucius marks the separation of textual au- 
thority from political power in the later period of early China.” While this is a 
useful model for understanding the role of writing in creating authority and es- 
tablishing the sages as the inventors of writing, I shall argue that the literature 
regarding sages does not portray itself as a creation of the sages. 

The most frequently cited passage regarding the creation of writing appears in 


i» E 


almost identical passages in the “Xici” €*& (copulative words, also known as “The 


Great Treatise”) section of the Changes and in the preface to the Shuowen jiezi 352 SC fé 
=, the earliest extant Chinese dictionary compiled by Xu Shen z[É (ca. 58-147 AD): 


TUÉS ZEX PU MERRIA ^ IBA ^ CUR Ce E ^ NDS 
Ho ANEA: VERBERE BERR ° 


In the past when Pao Xi [Fu Xi] became the king under heaven, he faced upward and ob- 
served the images in the sky, he looked downward and observed the norms on earth, he 
watched the patterns of the birds and animals and other appropriate matters on earth, near 
at hand he obtained what he needed from his body, and at a distance he obtained what he 
needed from the outside world; based on all this he began to make the eight trigrams of the 
Changes in order to pass down the models and images.“ 


Although Xu Shen traces the origin of writing to Fu Xi, the legendary sage-king did 
not invent writing per se, but rather invented a system of signs—the eight trigrams 
in which the images and patterns of the whole universe are crystallized. These eight 
abstract trigrams are the seeds of civilization that would burgeon and flourish in 
future ages. Indeed, after recounting how Fu Xi created the eight trigrams, the “Xici” 
continues to demonstrate how the myriad of inventions, as mentioned in the later 
reconstructed Shiben (£7, occurred with inspiration from the various hexagrams, 
which were generated by combining trigrams into pairs.^ The actual invention of 
writing as recorded in the preface to the Shuowen jiezi, is ascribed to Cang Jie &iH, 
a scribe of another legendary sage-king, the Yellow Emperor. The circumstances of 


42 Lewis 1999: 195-240. We should be aware, however, that the historical sense of Lewis's model 
cannot be regarded as history, but is merely later political and textual construction. For example, the 
attribution of the Changes to Fu Xi and Duke of Zhou should have occurred later than the time when 
the core of the Changes was formed. 

43 Shuowen jiezi zhu 3fi S f Ex. 15.753. 

44 Zhouyi zhengyi 8:298—302; Sun Fengyi 2008, 6; Chen Qirong 2008, 3; and passim in the Shiben 
bazhong, see Qin Jiamo et al 2008. 
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the invention of writing as described by Xu Shen clearly associate it with increasing 
social complexity.“ 

While Cang Jie's invention of Chinese characters is supposedly derived from the 
trigrams made by Fu Xi, this process should have been far more complex. Imitating 
the patterns, forms, and images of the myriad of things in this world, he created the 
wen X. graphs; combining the radicals, he made the various zi = characters. These 
basic writing elements enabled documents to be written and history to be recorded, 
as the Shuowen jiezi preface notes, “putting the words on bamboo strips or silk is re- 
ferred to as writing; and writing, complying with [what things are” &]^ T5838] 7 =; 
Sute.“ Writing provides the human past a concrete form through which it could 
beread, checked, carried around from place to place, and passed down from one gen- 
eration to another, just as Xu Shen observes: 


BCPA KAZA EKZ RAPT SEER ^ RAPERE ° 


As for graphs and characters, they are the basis of the Classics and Arts and the beginning 
of the king’s governance; they are the means by which people of the past could transmit 
their heritage to later ages and by which people of later ages could recognize the ancient." 


This statement implies a framework in which the significance of the invention of 
writing could be assessed. Comparing it with the concerns about authorship in 
Western literary theory, we see that early Chinese authorship is related to the public 
discourse rather than to the discourse of individual consciousness prominent in the 
Romantic tradition. This public discourse encompasses issues related to forms of 
governance, cultural affiliations, ritual, history, transmission and acceptance of 
shared memory, knowledge, and identity. Authorship in Western classical and me- 
dieval traditions was also situated in public discourse, but in the case of early China, 
authorship is grounded neither on the classical mimetic model nor on the afore- 
mentioned medieval inspirational theory. It deals with a patterned world rather 
than pure nature; authority originates not from God but from sages. Early Chinese 
literature describes a sage, or shengren Ez A, as a wise and knowledgable man who 


well comprehends (tong 38$) the world.” In such early Chinese texts as the Mengzi 


45 Shuowen jiezi zhu 15.1:753. The legend regarding Cang Jie's inventing Chinese characters is also 
recorded in the Lüshi chunqiu lu E Ef, Huainanzi XF T, and Lun Heng zii($j; see Chen Qiyou [i 
ZMR 1984: 1051; He Ning 1998: 571; Huang Hui ei 1995: 249. 

46 Shuowen jiezi zhu 15.754. 

47 Shuowen jiezi zhu 15.763. 

48 Shuowen jiezi zhu 12a.592; Shuowen tongxun dingsheng R 5 383Jl[xE 8€ 17.880; Gu Jiegang 2011: 
626—639; Xing Yitian 2011b. 
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and the Xunzi, as well as the newly excavated Guodian manuscripts archaeologi- 
cally dated to late Warring States period, the meaning of this term is moralized 
and politicized, and consequently the status of a sage becomes more often tied 
with that of a king responsible for enlightening, educating, and governing common 
people.” 

Nevertheless, a sage is not defined as a god or even god-like figure, and even 
a commoner can achieve his sagehood by accumulating (ji FR) knowledge.” In 
this sense, a sage does not emulate God to create anything, but as attributed to 
Confucius in the Lunyu (The Analects), he “transmits without creating" Ziff 
TE." Sages stand between heaven (the transcendental realm) and man (the per- 
sonal realm) as a mediator, freeing the concept of authorship from the transcen- 
dental/impersonal impasse that Western discourses have been trying to disen- 
tangle from the beginning of the conceptualization of the author. It seems, then, 
that the author functions in the public discourse of early Chinese writing as the 
transmitter of the transmitter; as a recorder, or a copier, rather than an originator 
or creator of the text.” The introduction of the sage as mediator prevents the for- 
mation of the dichotomous author seen in the author/nature and author/God 
models in Western mimetic and Biblical exegetical traditions. 

It is also noteworthy that early Chinese authors, acting as transmitters, did 
not need to actually write anything. Confucius illustrates this point. He is unmis- 
takably identified in the Lunyu as one who “transmits without creating,” and de- 
spite the fact there is no substantial evidence suggesting that Confucius ever 
wrote anything himself, he has still been celebrated in intellectual history as 
China’s most important author. In the early Chinese context, then, authorship 


49 Fora textual survey in transmitted early texts, Gu Jiegang 2011. For a typical Mengzi passage dis- 
cussing the sage kings, see Yang Bojun 2010b: 148-149; for examples of this regard in the Guodian 
manuscripts, consult “Wuxing” 7117, “Liude” 7\{#, “Zun deyi” 2$(83€, “Tang Yu zhidao” #774, 
and “Chengzhi wenzhi" EV 7 F3] 7 ; see Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1998: 147—154, 185—190, 171-176, 165- 
170, respectively. 

50 Both the Mengzi and the Xunzi offer expressions as such. For example, it says in the Mengzi that 
“each and every person can become a Yao or a Shun” A E uf DI 2, #24; see Yang Bojun 2010b: 255- 
256. In the Xunzi, it also says that “a man in the street can become a Yu" 7&7 ATJ MHA; see Wang 
Xiangian 2010: 442-444. 

51 Yang Bojun 2010a: 65. 

52 Asaside note for future study, I would like to mention that, from this aspect, early Chinese 
writing contains similarities with the ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature, a genre of tradi- 
tional oral story-telling transmitted in written form, mainly including teachings about virtue and 
divinity from sages. Some most representative examples of this genre can be found in the Bible. 
See Crenshaw 1985 and Anderson 1988: 586-603. I thank Professor Anthony Lappin for bringing 
my attention to this aspect. 
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becomes a condition of attribution and its purpose. But a written text, no matter 
how brief and rudimentary, must be written down by someone, even when the 
name of the writer is unknown. For these reasons, a distinction between author 
and writer becomes conceptually necessary, especially when we deal with texts 
attributed to Warring States authors.” Generally, the author of an early Chinese 
text is not necessarily its writer and vice versa. Moreover, since the names of writers 
were not circulated along with the texts they composed, little is known about early 
writers of physical texts except for anecdotal information accidentally scattered in 
transmitted texts.™ 

It is observable that collectors, compilers, and editors of written texts contin- 
uously participated in the process of early Chinese text formation and transmis- 
sion. This was especially the case during the Han dynasty, when the imperial 
court collected scattered texts and appointed editors to rearrange and categorize 
them.” In their work, compilers and editors changed the layout of texts, and con- 
sequentially generated new meanings and interpretations of the texts, in this way 
reshaping people’s understandings of them. Just as these editorial changes influ- 
enced the reception of texts in the world at large, the social, political, and reli- 
gious conditions of the times influenced the editorial work. Because these 
changes are often marked in texts, we gain insight into those historical moments 
when texts took on new forms. Changes in the physical medium, textual format, 
and contents (including errors and interpolations) reflect both the history of the 
book, as well as early Chinese intellectual history. Similarly, both the history of 
early Chinese texts and early Chinese intellectual history can be explored through 
an examination of the roles played by authors (real or hypothetical), writers, com- 
pilers, and editors. 

Although the terms “compilers” and “editors” today refer to those who work 
on texts as a profession, we should not assume that such professions existed in 
early China. I do not exclusively use these terms to refer to ancient textual special- 
ists and officials appointed to work on the imperial collection, but instead apply 
them to anyone who, on any occasion, disassembled, combined, and changed 


53 Itis interesting to note that although The Histories by Herodotus clearly contains indications 
of authorship, the common word for author in Europe from the tenth to twelfth centuries is “dic- 
tator,” denoting one who dictates instead of writing. I thank Professor Anthony Lappin for point- 
ing this out. 

54 For example, in Han Fei’s #5 Shiji biographical account, it says that when the King of Qin 
Z& read some of the writings now incorporated in the Han Feizi ##4E--, he liked them greatly and 
expressed that he would like to befriend the author of those writings. Li Si 4°47 then told the 
King of Qin that it was Han Fei who had written them. See Shiji g 63.2155. 

55 Hanshu 32% 30.1301. 
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a text during writing, presentation, or performance. Consequentially, I echo 
Stephen Owen: we should not consider an early Chinese text a product of a specific 
moment, but rather, a reflection on a process of transmission through which it was 
constantly reproduced and re-formed.” Since each remaking led to a specific tex- 
tual production, either a different form or different interpretation, sometimes it is 
difficult to draw a clear line between compilers and writers, or between editors 
and authors. From this perspective, we may lay aside the concept of the singular 
author, usually bound with the idea of solitary genius, and imagine the author as 
a collective form. As Jack Stillinger suggests, we should treat the text as the result 
of a collaborative effort made by the nominal author as well as “a friend, a spouse, 
a ghost, an agent, an editor, a translator, a publisher, a censor, a transcriber, a 
printer, or—what is more often the case—several of these acting together or in 
succession."? I would suggest that the concept of multifarious authorship is 
also applicable to the making of early Chinese texts. Moreover, the collective 
effort emphasized in the concept of multifarious authorship has been the force 
behind the transmitted texts we have today. Surviving early Chinese texts are the 
results of a collective effort both in synchronic and diachronic senses; the author- 
ship of those texts, correspondingly, should be defined as an historical, multi- 
layered relationship between the author and the text. If the author is defined in 
any way responsible for shaping texts, the author must be understood in a plural 
sense. 


1.4 Authorial Intention and the Bianwei Tradition 


The idea of unitary authorship has long shaped perspectives of Chinese text making 
and the concept of authorship. We further understand this need for a concept of 
unitary authorship when reviewing the basic traditional hermeneutics found in the 
Odes. This need is outlined in a debate between Mencius (ca. 372-289 BC) and his 
interlocutor Xianqiu Meng J& Fr5& in the Mengzi 3:7, when the former identifies the 
author's intention (zhi 75) as a determinate factor in the interpretation of an ode. Shun 
%¢ is portrayed as a filial son who unconditionally obeyed his father and would not 
make his father his servant even after Shun succeeded Yao to be the king. Never- 
theless, it states in the Odes that a king is to be a ruler of all other human beings. It is 
against such a contradiction that Xianqiu Meng raised his question to Mencius: “If, 
as it is said in the Odes, ‘Under the heaven there is no land that belongs not to the 


56 For Owen's words on the formation of early Chinese poetry, see Owen 2006: 20. 
57 Stillinger 1991: v. 
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H 


king/ On the land there is no one who is not the king's subject CRZ P /5&JE-E 3-/ 
2-7 RAJEE,” Xianqiu Meng questions, “Dare I say that Shun's father Gusou 
3 (blind old man) was not Shun’s subject after Shun became the king?"^ 

Xianqiu Meng cleverly sets a trap for Mencius in his question. If Mencius agrees 
with Xianqiu Meng’s proposition that Shun’s father was not Shun’s subject, then 
he negates the pronouncement in the cited Shi lines. If he disagrees with Xianqiu 
Meng, then the Shi lines stand as Gusou remains Shun’s subject, but, in legitimizing 
the authority of the Shi lines, Mencius undermines Shun’s reputation as a filial son. 
Instead of offering a direct answer to Xianqiu Meng’s question, Mencius first 
challenges Xianqiu Meng’s understanding of this ode, saying: 


Lint 


RDREFBSIEHE E: RES aa 


qur 


giEHE JRA | SSE 


fifi 


This ode does not mean what you suggest it does. It speaks of someone laboring in the king's 
affairs and that for that reason, he is not able to support his parents. These lines try to con- 
vey, “Nothing is not the king’s business, but only I am worthy and labored.” 


Mencius does not stop after correcting Xianqiu Meng's understanding, but he 
solidifies his own understanding by placing it in the context of a general interpre- 
tive strategy for the Odes: 


Rana C BOSCH RDG ^ DWE ^ ERZ ° MIDI OR > SEXE 
‘JARRE MATE ^ (rer o ERR ° 


Thus, one who explains an ode cannot use words to obstruct phrases, nor can he use phrases to 
obstruct the Poet's intention. If the interpreter’s mind is able to meet the poet’s intention, it means 
that the interpreter understands the ode. If he tries to interpret it based upon nothing but the 
phrases—the ode “Yunhan” says, “Of the Zhou multitudes/ Not a single one has survived;”—if 
he believes in these words literally, it would mean that none of the Zhou people has survived.“ 


Mencius’s interpretative strategy employs two major tactics. First, any interpreta- 
tion of an ode must consider the relation of a part to the overall meaning of the ode. 
As clearly demonstrated, the understanding of individual words or phrases must 
remain consistent with the overall meaning of a poem. Mencius, accordingly, 
takes issue with Xianqiu Meng’s incomplete reading of the poem and his failure 
to consider how the lines he quotes relate to the two lines Mencius identifies as 
central. The second tactic grows out of the first, which equates the poet’s intention 


58 Yang Bojun #4({All 2010b:198-199; the lines that Xianqiu Meng cites is from the ode “Beishan” 
ALLL; see Maoshi zhengyi 13.797. 

59 Yang Bojun 2010b: 198-199. 

60 Yang Bojun 2010b: 199. 
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to the overall meaning of a poem. Mencius argues that the only effective way to 
reach the meaning of a poem is to let the lines guide the interpreter's mind (yi xà) 
to meet the poet's intention lodged between lines. This privileges the poet's in- 
tention over a literal interpretation, which may obstruct the meaning. Mencius 
illustrates this with two lines from *Yunhan," demonstrating the impossibility of 
taking hyperbolic language literally when reality obviously contradicts their sug- 
gestions.* That is to say, an individual line must be read within the context pro- 
vided by the whole poem, which thereby indicates a plausible understanding of 
the intention that has shaped the whole, and to which individual lines are neces- 
sarily subordinate. 

Mencius is not alone in equating an ode's meaning with the poet's intention; 
we can also observe this hermeneutic thought in the “Great Preface to the Odes" 
(“Shi da xu” iS EX FE). One of the most quoted passages says, 


EFE > TCA: feos c SERAIS 


Poetry is that to which the intention goes; what is called intention in heart is called poetry 
when it takes the form of words.” 


A similar idea is also found in the *Shundian" z£8& chapter of the Documents: 


Poetry articulates the intentions, songs intone the articulations.9 


Whether these two passages underscore a compositional model or a pedagogical 
purpose is unclear, but I am confident that interpretation is central to both state- 
ments. In a compositional model, the articulated intention no doubt belongs to 
the purported poet. Mencius's suggestion that the interpreter of an ode needs to 
meet the poet's intention supports a compositional model in which the poet 
composes a poem to voice his intentions. Even if the zhi in the *Shi da xu" and 
*Shundian" contexts is considered the intention of a performer—say, a diplomat 
delivering an official message through the citation of some Shi lines—the author- 
ity that the Shi lines add to the message must be generated from a well-defined 
meaning. In the Maoshi and other pedagogical traditions, interpretative authority 
automatically derives from the founders of those exegetical traditions, each of 
whom claimed their orthodox status by being linked to the scholarly lineage of 


61 Stephen Owen also discusses this passage, see Owen 1992: 24—26. 
62 Maoshi zhengyi 1.6. 
63 Shangshu zhengyi 3.79. 
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Confucius, who was thought to have coded new meanings in the odes through 
his compiling and editing of them during a time when their original meaning had 
been abandoned. In this way, Confucius was actually elevated to the author’s 
position. No matter how different the Qi Shi, Lu Shi, and Mao Shi exegetical tradi- 
tions might be, as long as they claimed to be Confucius’s followers, they accepted 
the meaning intended in the odes by Confucius, and thus their interpretations of 
the odes all claim to reflect Confucius’s intentions. 

However, the concept of authorship in the formation and transmission of 
early Chinese texts seems to have been long misunderstood. The nominal author 
who should mainly function as a guide to text formation and interpretation is 
considered retrospectively as the originator and writer of the text. When a text’s 
hermeneutical value is historicized as the function of the author who created the 
text, authorship is naturally considered a determinative factor in differentiating 
authentic from forged texts (bianwei 975). We see this tendency especially in 
works produced in the early twentieth century under the influence of the *doubting 
antiquity" (yigu $ë) movement. The essence of such approach suggests that, if 
the author of a text can be determined, the text becomes dateable and analyzable 
based on the author's biography. The Gushu zhenwei jiqi niandai FEE REF 
fX; (On the Authenticity and Dating of Ancient Writings) by Liang Qichao RUE 
(1873-1929 AD), the Weishu tongkao 152385 (Comprehensive Investigation of 
Forged Writings) by Zhang Xincheng 5E 3 (1887-1973 AD), and Gu Jiegang's efi 
ŻA] (893-1980 AD) preface and postface to Yao Jiheng's tA e (1674-1715 AD) 
Gujin weishu kao 1& 4 (/5:&-5 (Investigation of Ancient and Present Forged Writ- 
ings) all illustrate how the issue of authorship was handled and related to the 
cause (as well as the history) of the forging of early Chinese texts. ^ These works 
classify texts according to three types of authorship in order to discern the au- 
thentic from the forgeries. The three classifications include (1) anonymous texts 
whose author may never be identified; (2) texts composed in the name of an at- 
tributed author who did not actually write the text; and (3) texts whose authors 
simply plagiarized the work of others.9 This taxonomy of texts betrays assump- 
tions regarding the relationship between author and text upon which this method 
relies for identifying forged texts; namely, (a) the contents of a text should be 
consistent with the author's personal experience and historical background, and 
(b) only when an entire text accords with that author's personal experience and 
historical context can it be considered the work of a singular author. These two 


64 Liang Qichao RUĦ 1997: 150-162; Zhang Xincheng vai 1954: 2-4. Yao Jiheng JE 
1994: 342-363. 
65 Zheng Liangshu É[ Ef5j 1986: 12. 
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assumptions, in practice, become a gauge for the authenticity of all early Chinese 
texts. The authenticity of almost all pre-Qin work is thrown into doubt when filtered 
through such standards as those of the early twentieth century. 

The limitation of these working assumptions becomes obvious when applied 
within the context of pre-Qin text making. As Yu Jiaxi 4 3Z$5 (1884-1955 AD) 
demonstrates, the writers of most pre-Qin works are unknowable. The reason, he 
surmises, is related to textual production within early Chinese teaching lineages. 
Atext attributed to the master of a certain lineage not only consists of the master's 
teachings as documented by his disciples, but also of what those disciples taught 
to their own disciples. A lineage's body of knowledge would grow over time, but 
it would inevitably be grouped and traced to a founding master. According to Yu 
Jiaxi, when an author is identified in a postface, a phenomenon rarely seen in 
pre-Qin texts, he is either a writer of a text who did not have disciples, a writer 
who presented his work to court to make his name known, or a writer whose con- 
temporaries did not want his name to be forgotten.‘ 

The gist of Yu Jiaxi's observation is based on received texts, but it finds support 
in recent archaeological discoveries. Although most of the excavated texts clearly 
correspond to those larger categories recorded in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the 
Hanshu,” none of them is identified by an author's name.” These works, ranging 
from the Warring States to Eastern Han periods, represent the nature and form of 
early Chinese texts. Because of these discoveries, texts once regarded as later forger- 
ies by scholars using the author-based bianwei methodology, have been proven to be 
of early origin.” These findings have been so astonishing that a number of leading 
Chinese scholars now are proposing a reexamination of the formation of early 
Chinese texts, and the rewriting of early Chinese intellectual history which has long 
been heavily influenced by the “doubting antiquity" and bianwei traditions.”° 

Certainly, no movement accomplished more toward liberating thinking from 
the bonds of canonical scholarship than “doubting antiquity,” but the movement's 
adoption of bianwei methods developed by late Qing scholars such as Cui Shu Æi 


66 Yu Jiaxi 1996: 170-178. 

67 Pian Yuqian FÆ and Duan Shu’an Ez Zz 2006: 176-294. 

68 Li Ling 1988: 109. 

69 Qiu Xigui Z5$5-E takes the He Guanzi #37 as an example to argue for this point; see Qiu Xigui 
2004: 87. For other examples, also see Qiu Xigui 2004: 79—91; Li Ling 1988: 108-113. 

70 What the trend of “doubting antiquity” criticizes is “trusting antiquity" (xingu (375). The newly 
discovered early texts prompt a recent discourse, dubbed as “explaining history” (shigu #74) by Li 
Xueqin +), showing the confidence of some leading scholars in this field in offering a better un- 
derstanding of early Chinese writing culture by reevaluating and analyzing transmitted texts in light 
of newly discovered materials. Li Xueqin 2001: 3-14; 28-33; Xie Weiyang HH 4##4 2007: 3-13; 14-29. 
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(1740-1816 AD), Kang Youwei E45 73 (1858-1927 AD), and Yao Jiheng, failed to 
provide a valid chronology of transmitted early Chinese texts. Unfortunately, this 
movement's innovative reconstruction of ancient Chinese history almost entirely 
relies upon this invalid chronology. As referenced above, problems in the chro- 
nology stem from incorrect assumptions about the relationship between early 
Chinese authors and texts. The assumptions themselves failed to account for how 
the concept of authorship in early China was influenced by the complexity of early 
Chinese text formation and transmission. The lack of archeological discoveries 
from the bianwei method kept their working assumptions in place," marring many 
of the ideas that “doubting antiquity" scholars sought to prove. 

Such author-based bianwei methods, however, still play a major role in projects 
concerned with the dating of texts and the verification of authenticity. Although some 
notions of the text as the author's property are evident in Eastern Han texts," we 
must bear in mind that a strict correlation between author and text is a product 
of China's modern conceptions of literary history. Before the modern era, there 
existed a conceptual gap between an author and a writer. Pre-modern Chinese text 
could have had both an author and a writer, or even multiple authors and multiple 
writers. Early Chinese authorship of this nature, then, is an unsuitable means of 
dating early Chinese texts. 


1.5 The Nature of This Study 


Having defined the key terms and methodology, now it is necessary to return to 
elaborate on the question of whether authorship meant anything to early Chinese 
who did not usually emphasize the author as the originator of text. For traditional 
hermeneutics focusing on authorial intent, the author functioned as an interpre- 
tive cue to stabilize the meaning ofa text. And examination of the concept of early 
Chinese authorship will thus enable us to trace the motives behind the fixing of 
the meanings of early Chinese texts. At a minimum, we should be able to improve 
our understanding of what early Chinese writings were intended to convey. 

It is unclear whether traditional hermeneutics succeeded in stabilizing the 
meanings of texts. As a linguistic form of communication, a written text is generally 
intended for posterity, thereby preserving both its material manifestation and the 


71 In the preface to the seventh volume of the Gushi bian 452}, Gu Jiegang notes the necessity 
of applying other approaches, such as modern archaeology, to the reconstruction of ancient Chi- 
nese history, but for various practical reasons, the group of *doubting antiquity" scholars had to 
largely rely on transmitted texts. For Gu Jiegang's preface, see Gu Jiegang 2011: 145-148. 

72 For example, in works by Ban Gu, Yang Xiong, and Wang Chong. 
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meaning that it contains. But unlike the immediacy of communication that could 
be conveyed in speech through verbal and emotional expressions, writing alienates 
itself through its detachment from the context of speech.? Writing allows words to 
circulate free from the bondage of a voiced speaker and that speaker's context. 
Accompanying such freedom, however, is the fluidity of the meaning supposedly 
deposited into the written words by the author and understood by the assumed 
original reader, or audience, to whom the author addresses his intention. This flu- 
idity results from what Paul Ricoeur describes as *a double eclipse of the reader 
and the writer" caused by the absence of the reader when the writer writes and the 
absence of the writer when the reader reads.” Understanding written words, there- 
fore, does not merely arise through the physical transportation of words. Rather, as 
Gadamer suggests, understanding words is similar to translating one language to 
another. The autonomy of reading determines that “[t]he horizon of understanding 
cannot be limited either by what the writer originally had in mind or by the horizon 
of the person to whom the text was originally addressed." Accordingly, we should 
abandon the notion of restoring an original meaning encoded into a text by the 
author, as well as that of identifying an original reader for whom the meaning was 
intended. 

Diminishing the concept of the *original author" is inherent to literary tradi- 
tion. As Gadamer argues, if we define literature as something transmitted, “a 
person who copies and passes on is doing it for his own contemporaries. Thus the 
reference to the original reader, like that to the meaning of the author, seems to 
offer only a very crude historico-hermeneutical criterion that cannot really limit 
the horizon of a text's meaning.”” 

The negation of the concept of the “original reader," however, does not imply 
the loss of meaning. On the contrary, it is how meaning is generated. In a literary 
tradition in which *a person who copies and passes on is doing it for his own con- 
temporaries," as mentioned above, the meaning of literature is under continual 
construction. Thus, reading and understanding become both historical and present. 
The understanding of a text amounts to an intellectual history focusing on this text. 
This is why Gadamer states the following: 


73 Gadamer 2006: 392. 

74 Ricoeur 1981: 147. I agree with Ricoeur that the immediacy between the writer and the reader is 
lost in the text, but this does not legitimize an inference leading to the complete emancipation of 
the text, like the notion of textuality developed in Jacques Derrida's and Roland Barthes's works. 
See Derrida 1979; Barthes 1979. 

75 Gadamer 2006: 396. 

76 Gadamer 2006: 397. 
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A written tradition is not a fragment of a past world, but has already raised itself beyond this 
into the sphere of the meaning that it expresses. The ideality of the word is what raises every- 
thing linguistic beyond that finitude and transience that characterize other remnants of past 
existence. It is not this document, as a piece of the past, that is the bearer of tradition but the 
continuity of memory. Through it tradition becomes part of our own world, and thus what it 
communicates can be stated immediately. Where we have a written tradition, we are not just 
told a particular thing; a past humanity itself becomes present to us in its general relation to 
the world. That is why our understanding remains curiously unsure and fragmentary when 
we have no written tradition of a culture but only dumb monuments, and we do not call this 
information about the past “history.””” 


This passage suggests that not only can a written tradition be understood, but also 
that we who work on this tradition belong to a “continuity of memory.” Though this 
work focuses on a small section of this “continuity of memory” of textual tradition, it 
represents a type of readership following Gadamer's description. 

In sum, this work is not intended to be a direct reading of early Chinese texts, 
nor is it a comprehensive study of the history of any transmitted text. Rather, it is 
an investigation into the authorship of a few representative early Chinese texts in 
relation to how those texts were understood in early China. These texts belong to 
a long textual tradition which has been constantly reinterpreted, but newly dis- 
covered early texts have revealed the need to reconsider the concepts of author, 
text, and reader as they pertain to this textual tradition. If the author of an early 
Chinese text has been functioning as a normative reminder directing its readers to 
an intended reading, then questioning this authorship is equated with challenging 
an age-old hermeneutical tradition shaping and representing the field’s “conti- 
nuity of memory” both past and the present. This work attempts to reveal how an 
authorial attribution was chosen via a consideration of the social and intellectual 
situations leading to those attributions. However provocative, it does not aim to 
disapprove attributions of early Chinese authorship, nor does it reject the read- 
ings of early Chinese texts envisioned in those early authorial attributions. From 
this perspective, even when early Chinese authorial attributions result from a 
misunderstanding, those misunderstandings constitute part of the intellectual 
history of those texts. 


1.6 Summary 


This study must be founded on an understanding of the form and formation of 
early Chinese texts. In comparing the formation of these texts with modern book 


77 Gadamer 2006: 392. 
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making, this chapter offered a summary of several major features of early Chinese 
textual culture in the light of recent discoveries of early writings. The absence of 
authorial information contained in these newly discovered early writings suggests 
that authorship was not a major concern in early text making. The authors to 
whom the transmitted texts have been attributed should be viewed not as the 
writers of those texts, but as signs of textual categories under which those texts 
were grouped. The concept of the early Chinese author, therefore, is different 
from its modern connotation related to Western theories of literature, philosophy, 
economics, and social-cultural trends and must be analyzed in its own writing 
culture. Unlike the concept of the author which portrays the author as one con- 
stantly struggling in the transcendental/impersonal impasse, the role of the early 
Chinese author is clearly defined by Xu Shen and the *Xici" passage as that of a 
scribe, not simultaneously a creator actually generating a text. Nevertheless, 
the nature of early Chinese textual culture and authorship has long been mis- 
understood, especially by the problematic methodology of the bianwei tradition. 
In closing, this chapter uses Gadamer's words to define this study as part of the 
effort to shape the “continuity of memory” of the human past, which happened 
to be accessible, however partially and vaguely, in both transmitted and newly 
discovered early writings. 


2 The Author as Cultural Hero: The Yellow 
Emperor, the Symbolic Author 


A cultural hero is a legendary or mythical inventor of the culture of an ethnic or 
religious group. In a Warring States ritual text, cultural heroes are identified as an- 
cient sage-kings who have been commemorated in ritual for their devotion to and 
invention of governance for the public good.’ As the extant early textual records 
demonstrate, by the late Warring States period (475—221 BC), the legends associated 
with the Yellow Emperor’ and his cultural creations occupied such a significant 
place in Chinese history that veneration of his cultural inventions continues to in- 
fluence modern Chinese culture.” Despite his many contributions to the culture of 
the Warring States, the Yellow Emperor did not invent writing, according to recon- 
structed versions of the Shiben tE% (Origins of Descent Lines), a source docu- 
menting various cultural inventions and their inventors. Rather, the inventors of 
writing were Cang Jie and Ju Song 3H, alleged ministers of the Yellow Emperor.^ 
Indeed, myths related to the Yellow Emperor portray him as a recipient of texts 
rather than as a writer.” Yet this did not prevent nearly two dozen early Chinese 
texts from being attributed to him in the earliest extant Chinese bibliography, the 
“Yiwen zhi” (Treatise on Literature) chapter of the Hanshu.$ 


1 Liji zhengyi 46.1307; Chang Kwang-chih 5E 1983b: 41-43. 

2 Huangdiis also rendered as the Yellow Thearch, an effort to differentiate the usage of di here 
from the translation of huangdi 7/7, the title of an imperial ruler. Nevertheless, here I follow the 
conventional translation to avoid unnecessary confusion since Yellow Emperor has been widely 
known as the standard rendering of 77. 

3 Qi Sihe FEM 1941. 

4 Qin Jiamo 423224 et al 2008, passim. For a discussion of contents of the Shiben, see Chen 
Mengijia [iz 2005: 191-197. 

5 The text allegedly given to the Yellow Emperor by a mysterious female, Xuannü %~ or Yunü 
EH, is a military treatise. In another version of the same story, it says that the mysterious female 
gave him a tally instead ofa treatise. See quotations in the Taiping yulan AF (i 15.140, 79.677. 
For examples of sayings portraying the Yellow Emperor as a receiver of other texts, see Taiping 
yulan 15.138, 79.677, 79.680. 

6 Hanshu 30.1730—1731, 30.1733, 30.1744, 30.1759, 30.1761, 30.1763, 30.1765, 30.1767, 30.1771, 
30.1776-1779. This statistic does not include the Yellow Emperor's ministers’ writings, which are 
usually categorized as “the Yellow Emperor's writings" (Huangdishu 77) by scholars not 
only because of their authors' close relationship with the Yellow Emperor, but also because of 
their similar style with “the Yellow Emperor's writings." See Li Ling 1998b: 278—290, especially 
278-284; Lin Jingmo fA 2008: 116-118. 


@ Open Access. © 2018 Zhang/JAS, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
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Attributing a text to a cultural hero is not unusual; what is unusual is that the 
number of texts attributed to the Yellow Emperor vastly outnumbers those at- 
tributed to other cultural heroes. This is even more remarkable when considering 
that the Yellow Emperor is not classified as one of the Confucian sage-kings. For 
example, Shennong 1Ó&, or the Divine Farmer, a sage-king who allegedly pre- 
dates the Yellow Emperor according to some accounts,’ is considered as the au- 
thor of six texts (including one “co-authored” with the Yellow Emperor).* Another 
sage-king, Fuxi (Ñ=, the inventor of the bagua /\#} (eight trigrams), has only 
two works ascribed to him, if the Yi 34, or Book of Changes, is included.” Attribu- 
tions to the famous Confucian sage-kings Yao #2, Shun, and Yu & are even fewer: 
Yao and Shun are associated with only a single inner-chamber (fangzhong BE) 
text allegedly co-authored by the two." Yu is considered as the author of merely one 
text, but a note following this text’s entry in the “Yiwen zhi” indicates that even this 
single attribution could have been a false one.” Although the sage-king Ku Æ out- 
shines the Yellow Emperor as an inventor in the Shanhaijing 114%% (Guideways 
through Mountains and Seas), the *Yiwen zhi" does not attribute a single text to his 
name.” By comparison, the “Yiwen zhi” credits the Yellow Emperor with twenty- 
three texts." 

Of these texts, however, the editorial notes are careful to point out "false at- 
tributions,” the Chinese expression tuo 1£ (or 3£) or yituo fiit (or (x3t). This key- 
word, however, connotes much more about the nature of the *Yellow Emperor's 
writings" than it does about authorship.” In a bianwei discourse the term tuo or 
yituo is used to distinguish forgeries of presumably authentic ancient Chinese 
texts. For instance, since the forty-pian long Huangdi shuo 772 (Sayings of the 
Yellow Emperor) is noted as “unrealistic, bizarre, and falsely attributed [to the 


7 Shiji “Wudi benji,” 3-5. 

8 Hanshu 30.1742, 30.1759, 30.1767, 30.1773, 30.1777, 30.1779. 

9 Written as “XEK” in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu. See Hanshu 30.1779. 

10 Hanshu 30.1704, 30.1779. The Book of Changes is a result of a longtime development and Fu 
Xi seems only to be the initiator; Allegedly King Wen of Zhou Ji) XÆ, the Duke of Zhou Jä 2, and 
Confucius all had a hand in the formation of this text. Though indisputably the initiator, Fu Xi 
can only claim partial authorship of this text. 

11 Hanshu 30.1778. 

12 Hanshu 30.1740. 

13 The information is scattered in the “Dahuang dongjing" KAR, “Dahuang nanjing” Ac 
Maa, *Dahuang xijing" K774, and *Haineijing" 1 NE of the Shanhaijing; for a list of those 
passages about Zhuan Xu, see Xu Bingchang FIFA 1946: 56-58. 

14 For the list of these attributions according to their categories and sub-categories, see the form 
that will be discussed in detail in next section. 

15 Hanshu 30.1731, 30.1744, 30.1759. 
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Yellow Emperor]” (yudan yituo +2 (<+£), it must be a forgery of an authentic 
work written by the Yellow Emperor. The assumption of the possible existence of 
an authentic text creates a standard that undermines the acceptance of the exist- 
ing text, beyond the issue of authorship. Since such a presumed authentic work 
may have never existed, a classification as a forgery is especially detrimental: not 
only is the Yellow Emperor dismissed as author, but the value of such texts as 
historical sources is undermined. 

In considering the vague and often conflicting representations of the Yellow 
Emperor and many other cultural heroes in early writings, few today still accept 
the authenticity of texts attributed to the Yellow Emperor in the “Yiwen zhi.” The 
Han scholars who left the notes stating that those texts were “unrealistic, bizarre, 
and falsely attributed [to the Yellow Emperor],” however, must have thought that 
some of these texts were authentic, since they made the effort to single out other 
texts as being “falsely” attributed to the Yellow Emperor. Accepting the sincerity 
of the bibliographic notes suggests that Han and pre-Han scholars acknowledged 
the validity of at least some of the attributions to the Yellow Emperor.’ Indeed, 
in his writings on the Five Emperors (wu di 4.77), Sima Qian traces the descent of 
the Han people and the origin of the Han civilization to the Yellow Emperor. In the 
Shiji, Sima Qian selects available materials that he considers reliably portray the 
Yellow Emperor as a historical figure, although he notes the strangeness of some of 
the Huangdi materials he encountered in the writings ofthe One Hundred Scholarly 
Lineages (baijia 9 22).” 

These issues of authorship raise another question deserving attention: Why did 
the Yellow Emperor receive so many more attributions than other cultural heroes? 
To answer this question, this chapter will first examine the types of texts attributed 
to the Yellow Emperor and his ministers in the *Yiwen zhi." I will then examine the 
Huangdi myth by discussing how the Yellow Emperor is portrayed in various 
sources and the relevant Han-dynasty scholarship on these sources, aiming to ex- 
plore what led to the popularity of attributing authorship to the Yellow Emperor 
through a consideration of the types of writings attributed to him. This explora- 
tion will reveal how Eastern Zhou religious, ritual, and cosmological thinking in- 
fluenced those attributions to the Yellow Emperor. 


16 It is true that, when they left those "false attribution" notes, perhaps the Han scholars had no 
evidence to support their perceived inconsistency between these texts and those they considered 
to have been from the authentic Huangdi textual tradition, but what enabled them to do so was 
none other than the authority they presumed came from the Yellow Emperor, whom they conceived 
as the originator of that tradition. 

17 Shiji 1.46. 
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2.1 The Yellow Emperor as an Author in the “Yiwen zhi” 


In his widely cited classical work on the format of early Chinese writings, Yu Jiaxi 
argued that later readers gave titles to most early Chinese texts. Moreover, when 
texts—originally circulating in the form of brief pian £3 (bound wood or bamboo 
strips)—were combined with other pian textual units into a larger text, the compiler 
would attribute the new composite text to the supposed initiator of the text's 
school of thought, even though this ascribed initiator may not have actually writ- 
ten anything therein contained. As a result, the name of an individual, especially 
one regarded as the wellspring of a textual lineage, is simultaneously used to 
identify author and title.” For this reason, Li Ling considers the dual author-title 
of early Chinese writings as an indication of the categorical principles behind the 
compiler’s amalgamation of short pian chapters.” This assertion also explains why 
Li Ling treats the Yellow Emperor’s “Yiwen zhi” writings as texts associated with 
each other in a larger category called the “Huangdi shu” 2777 (writings of the 
Yellow Emperor). The titles attributed not only to the Yellow Emperor but also to 
his ministers and later followers form a compendium of writings loosely grouped 
around the character of the Yellow Emperor.?? 

Although there are uses for broadly grouping the writings associated with the 
Yellow Emperor and his ministers, such categorization oversimplifies the issue of 
textual authorship. Due to the sparsity of these writings, it is impossible to compare 
those attributed to the Yellow Emperor with those of his ministers. Nevertheless, 
the specific attributions may reflect different textual traditions, each with texts 
of distinct form and content, now unified under the heading of *Huangdi shu." 
Fortunately, the very act of ascribing different texts to different figures offers clues 
to how Han scholars regarded the authors of the texts they organized. In this light, 
it is reasonable to consider that all the attributions posited in the “Yiwen zhi” 
chapter highlight features of the texts, otherwise the Han scholars would not have 
endeavored to differentiate one text from another by ascribing them to different au- 
thors. The attributions made by the Han scholars, then, were not groundless, no 
matter how unconvincing they seem to modern scholars. 

Evidence assembled through archaeologically recovered texts is increasingly 
confirming Yu Jiaxi's assertion that the majority of early Chinese texts lacked 
both the titles and author attributions that were later attached to them.? Late 


18 Yu Jiaxi 1996: 179-185. 

19 Li Ling 1998a: 25-31. 

20 Li Ling 1998b: 278. 

21 Pian Yugian and Duan Shu'an 2006: 87-146. 
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Western Han scholars, led by Liu Xiang &j[s] (ca. 77-6 BC), Liu Xin 4#x (ca. 50 
BC-23 AD), and others, in their rearrangement of the imperial collection of texts 
confronted this problem when charged to identify and categorize the brief pian 
or juan # (rolled silk) textual units and combine them into the much longer texts 
enumerated in the “Yiwen zhi.” The “Yiwen zhi” chapter does not directly de- 
scribe how the Han scholars achieved this, but related information indicates that 
the Western Han scholars working with the imperial collection may have had 
means to ascertain the authorship, oral or written, of the collected texts. It is less 
clear how information pertaining to authorship had been passed on, but it seems 
not to have been a completely insurmountable problem for the Han scholars to 
overcome. 

Isuggest that the connections among various scholarly groups engaged in tex- 
tual production and transmission, including the Han scholars who participated in 
the project of arranging the texts in the imperial library collection, may have 
played a significant role in distinguishing and categorizing the authorial attribu- 
tions of the imperial collection. In fact, some of those who presented their texts 
to the imperial courts were themselves fond of collecting and making texts. For 
instance, Liu An and Liu De Zi[fi (?-130 BC), two famous Western Han princes 
and bibliophiles, are recorded as having presented texts to the imperial court. 
Both are well-known for drawing scholars to their local courts and forming their 
own scholarly circles engaged in the collection and production of texts.? Of 
course, the texts produced in such circles contained attributions when presented 
to the imperial court. Similarly, the scholars of the imperial court also belonged 
to circles of their own. For example, in the postfaces, which record information 
about the edited texts, Liu Xiang usually notes that the final version of a text was 
the result of the consideration of a number of versions, only some of which were 
indexed in the imperial collection at the time, while others were held elsewhere.? 
Those different versions consulted by Liu Xiang and his team not only helped in 
collating the final version presented to the emperor, but they would have also 
provided hints for grouping texts together and for determining their authorship. 

Since both the imperial and local intellectual circles consisted of individuals 
associated with specific traditions of textual learning, the authorship of the texts 
presented to the imperial court may have not confused Han scholars. In the remain- 
ing postfaces composed and presented by Liu Xiang to the emperor, Liu does not 
express difficulty in identifying and ascribing texts to specific individuals. Never- 
theless, this does not mean that attributions were easily made or that titles were 


22 Hanshu 53.2410; 44.2145. 
23 Yan Kejun ji AJL 1995: 331-335; Sun Deqian fH 1972: 9-12. 
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fixed. One scenario is as follows: although some works lacked titles altogether 
and other works were not necessarily known by the same titles to the imperial 
scholars, Han scholars were able to find enough information to reach a consensus. 

Attributions to texts associated with the Yellow Emperor were also very 
carefully given, as Han scholars attempted to expose texts “falsely” ascribed to 
him. Some of the “Yiwen zhi” notes unambiguously claim that texts entitled 
with the Yellow Emperor’s name should rather be attributed to Warring States 
individual(s).™ In consideration of this, using the general “Huangdi shu” cate- 
gory to denote texts attributed both to the Yellow Emperor and to his ministers, 
though taxonomically convenient, ignores the nuances of early Chinese text 
formation and transmission at its critical stages. 

In addition, using the term “Huangdi shu” so broadly may cause confusion, 
as this term is also used to denote other texts in different contexts. For example, 
the terms “Huangdi shu” or “Huangdi zhi shu” 277 7 = in the Liezi Yi were 
likely associated with the specific type of Huangdi writing that embodies the 
same thought and style as that of the Laozi.” Some scholars also use the term 
“Huangdi shu” in their discussion of the four manuscripts found in Mawangdui 
EEIE Tomb 3.5 

It is for all these reasons that I mark those texts attributed to the Yellow Em- 
peror’s ministers in the following table and will not consider them as belonging to 
the more general “Huangdi shu” category, even though they might be associated 
with the Yellow Emperor in terms of their narrative scheme, as Li Ling suggests.” 
Li Ling has reason to coin the term 'Huangdi shu' to facilitate his discussion of 
those texts that he considers share some common features. My discussion in this 
chapter, however, does not embrace the broader "Huangdi shu" categorization. I 
intentionally separate the titles attributed to the Yellow Emperor from that at- 
tributed to the ministers to avoid the kind of confusion mentioned above. Also, 
in doing so, this chapter avoids the insurmountable task of comparing the titles 
attributed to the Yellow Emperor and that to his ministers since those texts had 
long been lost. 

Except where noted, the following table was compiled on the basis of the 
texts listed in the “Yiwen zhi.” 


24 For an example, see Hanshu 30.1733. 

25 Yang Bojun 1979: 207-208; Yang Bojun 1979: 3-5, 18-21. 
26 Li Xueqin 2001: 287—296; Qiu Xigui 2008: 360. 

27 Li Ling 1998b: 278. 
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Tab. 2-1: Texts attributed to the Yellow Emperor and his ministers 


Categories Subcategories Texts and their pian or juan 


Zhuzilüe ^ Daojia 
ae lg HAR 
(6/9)** (4/5)** 
Yinyangjia 
[Ed 
(1/2** 
Zajia 
HEAR 
(0/1)** 
Xiaoshuojia 
NER 
(1/1)** 
Bingshu Bing xingshi 
Lüe RIA 
Ios (0/1)** 
(2/9)** 


numbers 


Huangdi sijing #277 WUE 4 pian 


Huangdi ming sin $8 6 pian 


Huangdi junchen ái ita 10 
pian 


Za Huangdi ža mg 58 pian 


*Li Mu Ji 22 pian 


Huangdi taisu z& i ZK (20 
pian) 


*Rong Chengzi XPT (14 pian) 


Hm (26 


“Kong Jia pan yu fL 
pian) 


»0 


Huangdi shuo x&3$ (40 pian) 


*Chiyou $è (2 pian) 


Huangdi s&'i (16 pian) 


Notes given in the “Yiwen zhi” 


Appearing in the time of the Six 
States, the text resembles the 
Laozi QENE > BEE FELL 
ti). 


Composed by a worthy man 
during the time of the Six 
States (\EQHE ES Are). 


Composed during the time of 
the Six States, this text is at- 
tributed to Li Mu. Li Mu was the 
Yellow Emperor’s minister (X 
IHRE > REZ JIE © JIH 
su. 


uj 


[ei 


je 


Composed by the various Han 
noble sons during the time of 
the Six States Cx II; ERE A 
Wife). 


RT 


[Composed by] the Yellow Em- 
peror's scribe. Some say by the 
Xia Thearch Kong Jia. It seems 
that both attributions are not 
true (rZ > RAB WL 


' WSF). 


Unrealistic, bizarre, and falsely 
attributed [to the Yellow Em- 
peror] GLwEKFE). 

See the Lü xing (RHI). 


Including charts 3 juan ([&| — 
7). 
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Categories Subcategories Texts and their pian or juan Notes given in the “Yiwen zhi” 
numbers 
Bing yinyang “Feng Hu #45 (5 pian) [Feng Hu was] the Yellow Em- 
IE peror's minister; false attribu- 
(1/7)** tion (Sig Es > fitt). 

“Feng Hou JAJE (13 pian) Including charts 2 juan. [Feng 
Hou was] the Yellow Emperor's 
minister; false attribution (E| — 
d$ erik fitu). 

*Li Mu JP (15 pian) [Li Mu was] the Yellow Em- 
peror's minister; false attribu- 
tion (Garba ^ MSETO). 

“jia Yezi &;&-3- (1 pian) Including charts 1 juan ([&]— 
15). 

*Gui Rongqu KAB (3 pian) Including charts 1 juan. [Gui 
Rongqu was] the Yellow Em- 
peror’s minister; false attribu- 
tion ([&| —5 » Er Es > fat). 

“Di Dian t$ (6 pian) 

Bing jigiao Cuju BABA (25 pian)? 
IU 
(1/1)** 


Shushu lije Tianwen 
EQ XX 
(6/7)** (2/2)** 


Lipu 
(1/1)** 
Wuxing 
fT 
(2/3)** 


Zazhan 
TE 
(1/1)** 


Huangdi zazi qi SF HEA (33 
pian) 

(Huangdi) taijia liufu (S877 ) 
ZIANI (1 juan) 

Huangdi wujia li S77 DRS (33 


juan) 
Huangdi yinyang sis (25 
juan) 


Huangdi zhuzi lun yinyang si 
BaF imlab Q5 juan) 

“Feng Hou guxu Jala fide (20 
juan) 


Huangdi Changliu zhanmeng 3& 


E BAG (11 juan) 


28 Wang Yinglin = JP 2011: 268. 
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Categories Subcategories Texts and their pian or juan Notes given in the “Yiwen zhi” 
numbers 
Fangjilüe Yijing Huangdi neijing Hi WZ (18 
Fi Fag TAY juan) 
(9/12)**  Q/3** Waijing 42% (39 or 37 juan) 
*Bian Que neijing mts (9 
juan)? 
Jingfang Taishi Huangdi Bian Que Fu Yu 
8T fang zia milis] (23 
(2/2)** juan) 


Shengnong Huangdi shijin i= 
Td TH Es (7 juan) 


Fangzhong Huangdi sanwang yangyang 


up fang i = EB (20 juan) 
(1/3)** *Rong Cheng yindao pe 
(20 juan) 


*Tian Lao zazi yindao RËXETŤ 
[38 (25 juan) 


Shenxian Huangdi zazi buyin & i REFS 

shil 5| (12 juan) 

(4/4)** Huangdi Qi Bo anmo Hip 
XE (10 juan) 


Huangdi zazi zhijun SERET E 


Ej (18 juan) 


HEF FILA (21 juan) 
23/37** 23/37** 212/319** (pian); 263/337** 
(juan) 


*texts allegedly written by the Yellow Emperor’s ministers. 

**a/b: “a” denotes the number of text(s) or pian or juan attributed to the Yellow Emperor and 
“b,” the number of text(s) or pian or juan attributed to both the Yellow Emperor and his minis- 
ters. 


We may make a few observations based on the information included in this table. 
First, if entitling a work with the name of a certain figure also suggested its author- 
ship to the Han scholars, the texts clearly attributed to the Yellow Emperor are only 
placed in four of the six main categories under which all the texts available to them 
were organized. Indeed, none of the twenty-three texts ascribed to the Yellow 


29 Wang Yinglin 2011: 299. 
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Emperor are included in the Confucian liuyi 7x£& (six arts) or the shifu iiti (po- 
etry and fu rhapsody) category. 

Also, the table indicates that the majority (15 out of 23) of the texts attributed to 
the Yellow Emperor belong to the shushu íjj$ (methods and calculation) and fangji 
Hi (recipes and techniques) categories, with the exact statistics of attributions as 
follows: of the 23 attributions, 6 are classified as zhuzi #4-— (various masters), 2 are 
designated as bingshu £c (military writings), 6 are grouped into the shushu cate- 
gory, and 9 are labeled as fangji. Another factor to consider when interpreting the 
distribution of the Huangdi writings is the total number of pian or juan in each cat- 
egory. Although there is no standard length for a pian or a juan as a textual unit, 
the juan is generally longer than the pian. One juan can contain multiple pian writ- 
ings. The shushu and fangji texts contain 263 juan and 33 pian in total, suggesting 
that the amount of writing in these two categories could have been significantly 
longer than that of the 179 pian categorized into the zhuzi and bingshu groups. 

Finally, if the measure words pian and juan indeed indicate the writing me- 
dium—bamboo strips and silk, respectively—then the shushu and fangji texts can 
be further differentiated from the rest by their medium, silk. Ying Shao J£ jj 
points out in his Fengsu tongyi JS 53883 (Comprehensive Meaning of Customs and 
Habits) that when Liu Xiang undertook to rearrange the Han imperial text collec- 
tion, he “first wrote the rearranged texts on bamboo strips" (xian shu zhu 403377). 
It has been recognized that making corrections on bamboo strips through scraping 
characters from the surface of the strips or by rearranging strips is accomplished 
much more easily than on silk or cloth. Only when the form of a specific text was 
finalized could Liu Xiang order that the text “be written on plain silk or cloth” 
(shang su FE)? Liu Xiang's practice became a convention that continued through 
the Eastern Han. Consequently, Ying Shao observed that even in his time the texts 
in the Eastern Pavilion (Dongguan 5 #4) “had both their bamboo strip and silk cop- 
ies" (zhu su ye T3215). 

If the Fengsu tongyi's depiction of textual collocation and editing is accurate, it 
seems that most of the shushu and fangji texts attributed to the Yellow Emperor 
were not preserved on bamboo strips. This implies that most of the shushu and 
fangji texts did not undergo as much editing as the other texts did. Significant ed- 
iting could have taken place before relatively stable texts were presented to the 
imperial court. It is also possible that the content of the texts presented certain 


30 Sun Deqian 1972: 34. 
31 Wang Ligi + !)Z$ 2010: 494. 
32 Wang Ligi 2010: 494. 
33 Wang Ligi 2010: 494. 
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formatting challenges—such as extensive use of charts, graphs, and diagrams— 
that were most easily resolved by using silk or cloth rather than bamboo strips. Or, 
the expensive medium of silk might suggest that the shushu and fangji texts were 
produced by and circulated among more affluent circles. In this case, owning or 
consulting such texts itself was a marker of wealth and prestige. Unfortunately, the 
total loss of those shushu and fangji texts makes it difficult to determine precisely 
why those writings were predominantly preserved on silk or cloth. 

This leads us to question why the Yellow Emperor texts were excluded from 
the Confucian Classics, and why the majority of the Yellow Emperor’s writings 
address shushu and fangji contents. Additionally, these questions help us under- 
stand why so many more works were attributed to the Yellow Emperor than to the 
other cultural heroes. Although the contents of the texts attributed to the Yellow 
Emperor appear alien to the Confucian texts, the Yellow Emperor sometimes 
appears in anecdotes collected in such texts as the Zuozhuan + { (Zuo Commen- 
tary) and Liji #$2c (Records of Rites). Reading between the lines, these anecdotal 
passages interestingly betray an attempt to rationalize the figure of the Yellow 
Emperor, and such rationalization suggests an effort to portray this figure in a 
manner radically different from its previous forms. 

In the following section, I address the virtual exclusion of the Yellow Emperor 
from the Confucian Classics and examine what the anecdotes suggest regarding 
how the rationalization occurred. 


2.2 The Yellow Emperor with Four Faces 


As a legendary figure, the Yellow Emperor is portrayed as a strange looking man. For 
example, a number of sources describe him as a man with four faces. According to 
the Shizi P- (Master Shi), Confucius’s disciple Zigong 7-7 once asked the Master, 
“Ts it true that in the past the Yellow Emperor had four faces?"?* Confucius dismissed 
the question by indicating that Zigong misunderstood the term si mian VU (four 


faces). The Master suggested a different, rational reading of this expression: 


FRECHA AUD > PERRA ^ ARATUEX KARI ^ eae Ot * 


N 
L 


Al 


The Yellow Emperor summoned four persons who agreed with him and dispatched them 
to govern the four quarters. They did not confer with but remained close to one another, did 


34 tën DUS? Li Shoukui ZESTZE and Li Yi £f 2003: 67. 
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not arrange to do anything but accomplished all the goals, and achieved great success and 
merits. This is what the term “simian” means.” 


However bizarre Zigong's question may sound, the notion that the Yellow Em- 
peror had four faces does not seem to have materialized from nothing. There is 
no transmitted narrative about a four-faced mythical Yellow Emperor, but the 
Zigong anecdote forces one to believe that such a narrative was circulating at the 
time. Confucius's answer reflects not only the Master's wit, but also highlights the 
central role of rationalization in discourse during the time this anecdote formed. 
Through the rationalization, a mythical figure is transformed into a realistic sage- 
king documented in an historical account. In other words, once such historicization 
has been accomplished, the mythical figure becomes an historical fact, which 
would continuously influence people's understanding this mythical figure in a 
historical context accordingly.” 

The rationalization at work in the transmission of Huangdi stories makes 
understanding a coherent depiction of the Yellow Emperor difficult. Such a de- 
piction requires not only the rationalization of all Huangdi myths, but also the 
eradication of all pre-rationalized myths so that incompatible accounts may be 
removed. Moreover, the reinterpretation of the Huangdi stories that resulted from 
such rationalizations made by different groups in different circumstances further 
complicates the consistency of the Huangdi lore.? The diversity of sources seems 
to have confronted the Grand Historian when he compiled the Yellow Emperor's 
biography. 

In terms of structural organization, the Shiji account of the Yellow Emperor 
begins with the protagonist's genealogy and his extraordinariness as a youth. It 
then sketches an account of his achievements, before closing with information 
regarding the Yellow Emperor's death and progeny. Although the narrative is 
included in the “Benji” X% (“Basic Annals") section of the Shiji, the structure of 
the Yellow Emperor narrative is typical of Shiji biographical accounts. The Shiji 
uses this biographical structure to present the first comprehensive image of the 


35 LiShoukui and Li Yi 2003: 67. 

36 Compared with their Greek counterparts, who, as William Boltz points out, “have mythologized 
their history, Chinese historicized their mythology." Therefore, to restore Chinese myths means a 
process of “reverse euhemerization," that is “to peel away, so to speak, the Juist [Confucian] overlay.” 
Boltz 1981: 141-142. 

37 Nakajima Toshio H fK% mentions 39 Han and pre-Han texts in which the Yellow Emperor's 
name appears at least once. Liu Baocai #!/##7 also lists 39 major texts (dated from pre-Qin to the Qing 
dynasty) including information pertaining to the Yellow Emperor in a conference paper. See Nakajima 
2001: 2—5; Jiang Linchang 2001: 83. 
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Yellow Emperor, depicting him as the founding father of the Chinese culture 
surviving through the Han Dynasty, a depicted continuous culture that had 
flourished during the time of the Shiji compilation. Sima Qian recounts the Yellow 
Emperor’s military accomplishments, i.e., his defeat of the Yandi % 7f (Flame 
Emperor) and Chi You $Ñ, as actions responsible for saving a large domain from 
the chaotic rule of his predecessor, the Divine Farmer. To the grand Historian, 
these events carry great significance for the making of a well-ordered society. This 
is why the defeat of Chi You becomes the starting point for human history as ex- 
plored by the Grand Historian.?? 

The Grand Historian's comments after this chapter, however, indicate that 
the historicized Yellow Emperor represents only one perspective. The Yellow 
Emperor indeed had other “faces” preserved in those materials that the Grand 
Historian intentionally excluded from his writing. The Grand Historian's reason- 
ing for this editorial choice is as follows: 


ERATUM ^ MS > Aine EL : MARS EU ^ FEOCT TESI ^ ERI EET: 
Z ° FLATS TI Te a > ELEC REEE” ICR > ROTTS 
Wi PDE BRERA > SEC FEZ ik MAER > AA RET 

We ° PREK Biuho RAHAT RERA SERS > HTL ARE ° 
HAHA’ HR TORI SLIM tae ^ JESPERTERA > ALES ^ ERE E ROSE Ee o R 
Jf o RASHES 0 BCE AACE ° 


Nel 


aw 


Men of learning frequently mention the Five Emperors and consider them ancient. 
Nevertheless, the Documents merely records what had occurred since Yao. As for what the 
Hundred Lineages have said about the Yellow Emperor, their writings are neither elegant 
nor refined, and thus are difficult for gentlemen to talk about. As for what Confucius trans- 
mitted in replying to Zai Yu’s question on the virtues of the Five Emperors as well as the 
“Descent Lines of the Ancient Sage Rulers,” they have not been transmitted among some 
Confucians. I once reached Kongtong to the west, visited Zhuolu to the north, approached 
the sea in the east, and floated along the Yangzi and the Huai rivers in the south, arriving 
at those places often mentioned by the seniors and elders as where the Yellow Emperor, 
Yao, and Shun lived. The customs and teachings of those places are surely different, but in 
general what does not deviate from the ancient texts is close to the truth. I have observed 
that the Spring Autumn Annals and Discourses of the States have noticeably elucidated the 
“Power of the Five Emperors” as well as the “Descent Lines of the Ancient Sage Rulers,” 
even though I have not examined them in depth; what they present is not empty at all. The 
Documents has remained incomplete for some time, yet what is not included in the Documents 
frequently appears in other sayings. Unless one is fond of learning, thinks deeply, and 
understands the meanings of the sayings with his heart, it is indeed difficult to talk about 


38 Shiji1.1-10. For the Grand Historian's own voice revealing his ambition of “exploring the edge be- 
tween humans and heaven" (jiu tian ren zhi ji ZRAZ), see the letter to Ren An preserved in Sima 
Qian’s biography in the Hanshu; see Hanshu 62.2735. 
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them with those who lack experience and knowledge. I have discussed them all in order. 
Choosing those with words that are fine and elegant, I place them in the beginning of my 
writings as the Basic Annals.” 


This passage reveals how the Grand Historian selected data to present in his 
Yellow Emperor writings. From this passage, we learn that the Grand Historian 
had access to both “elegant” and “inelegant” materials, but he left out the “in- 
elegant” materials for lacking the canonicity of the more “elegant” Confucian 
Classics. We learn that the inelegant passages consisted of sources related to the 
teachings of the Hundred Lineages, as well as legends and myths circulated 
orally by elders. Bizarre details, such as the belief that the Yellow Emperor had 
four faces, may have been found in the “inelegant” sources at the Grand Historian’s 
disposal. Moreover, the heterogeneity of the sources must have resulted in incon- 
sistent descriptions of the Yellow Emperor. The Grand Historian unambiguously 
chooses texts featuring “words that are fine and elegant” to portray his version of 
the Yellow Emperor. 

The second principle applied to the selection of sources is closely associated 
with the first, and requires the Grand Historian to offer further explanation. The 
Grand Historian's decision to base the Yellow Emperor's biographical account on 
the “Wudide” 717518 and the “Dixixing” 77 ¢:—the authoritative teachings sup- 
posed to have been passed down from Confucius through his disciples—requires 
the additional support of related information regarding an historical Yellow Em- 
peror from other Confucian Classics, especially the Documents, in which several 
chapters were considered the most reliable collection of materials documenting 
ancient rulers and their ministers.*° There, we need to take heed of the fact that 
the Yellow Emperor is not mentioned in the transmitted Documents at all. Instead, 
this collection of speeches and documents ascribes the beginning of civilization 
to the innovations of ancient sage-kings, rather than to the Yellow Emperor. In 
contrast to the Shiji's attribution of the Yellow Emperor as the founder of civiliza- 
tion, the Documents attributes such activities to Yao, another sage ruler who 
greatly postdates the Yellow Emperor according to the genealogy described in the 
*Wudide." This puts the Grand Historian's historicization of the Yellow Emperor on 
unstable ground: his painstaking effort to exclude “inelegant” sayings is rendered 
moot due to contradictory genealogy in the Documents, regardless of his having 
consulted “ancient texts" (guwen 772) to identify words that were neither “fine” 


39 Shiji 1.46. 

40 For example, see Shaughnessy 1999, especially 292-299; David Schaberg argues that these 
texts should not be treated as historical sources, but rather as mysterious sorts of artifacts with- 
out clearly identified historical information; see Schaberg 2001b: 477—481, 487—490. 
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nor “elegant.” “ This dilemma inevitably compromises the Grand Historian’s 
methods for evaluating and selecting materials to present an historical account 
of the Yellow Emperor. 

Aware of the above-mentioned dilemma, the Grand Historian offers a two-fold 
rationale: “The Documents has remained incomplete for a while.” This confirms the 
Grand Historian’s trust in the “Wudide,” and his belief that the Yellow Emperor 
is indeed the starting point of Chinese history despite the lack of evidence in the 
Documents. In this way, the Yellow Emperor’s absence in the Documents is con- 
jectured to be due to the lack or the loss of written records. 

Alternatively, the Grand Historian also found that “what is not included in 
the Documents frequently appears in other sayings” of reliable texts such as the 
Spring and Autumn Annals and the Discourses of the States, which “have noticea- 
bly elucidated the ‘Power of the Five Emperors’ as well as the ‘Descent Lines of 
the Ancient Sage Rulers."" In linking the *Wudide" to historical sources like the 
Chunqiu and the Guoyu, the Grand Historian manages to justify his historicization 
of the Yellow Emperor without the support from the more authoritative (accord- 
ing to this passage) Documents. 

The Grand Historian's historicization of the Yellow Emperor has not only influ- 
enced the interpretation of the Yellow Emperor stories, but has also shaped the con- 
ception of the origin of Chinese ethnicity and civilization. The Yellow Emperor is 
the root of almost all ancestral lineage trees upon which the whole system of an- 
cient Chinese history is reconstructed. Those texts used by the Grand Historian— 
the “Wudide,” the “Dixixing,” and the Guoyu, among others—are still accepted 
as historical evidence and are fundamental in structuring, depicting, and inter- 
preting an historically undocumented past. 

Furthermore, it is also observable that although historians of the *doubting 
antiquity" persuasion have pointed out that the Yellow Emperor is a legendary or 
mythological figure, his stories are still referenced to interpret archaeological 
finds. Surely, today the Yellow Emperor's existence as an historical individual 
seems less credible to many scholars of ancient Chinese history, who tend to 
conceive of the Yellow Emperor as a collective term denoting a group of people, 
a society, or a culture that may be archaeologically traceable. The basic premise 


41 According the commentaries, the term guwen denotes to the “Wudide” and the “Dixixing.” 
Nevertheless, if the word gu, or archaic, does plays a role in this context, the writings collected 
in the Documents certainly look more archaic than the former two. For the Shiji commentaries on 
the term guwen, see Shiji 1.46. 
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of this view, however, undoubtedly still rests upon the historicization of the 
Yellow Emperor initiated in the Shiji.“ 

Despite its lasting influence, the Grand Historian's approach to documenting 
the Yellow Emperor has a noticeable limit. His method for omitting the *inelegant 
sources when trying to historicize the Yellow Emperor results in an incomplete 
image of this figure. This inevitably affects the search for an explanation of the 
Yellow Emperor's sudden cultural proliferation, which had been ongoing since 
the Eastern Zhou period. Furthermore, the Grand Historian failed to reconcile 
competing images of the Yellow Emperor. One of the sources, the “Wudide,” at 
times betrays the historicized Huangdi image presented in the Shiji. For example, 
we find a problematic description of the Yellow Emperor initiated in this text, 
contained in a passage where Zaiwo 224% questions Confucius on the Yellow 
Emperor's abnormal lifespan: 


» 


Ge Vie RS eS BUE AGD?SEASS? BIENES ? 


In the past, I heard from Rong Yi that the Yellow Emperor lived for three hundred years. 
May I ask whether the Yellow Emperor was a human being or not? How could he have lived 
for three hundred years [if he was indeed a human]?? 


Zaiwo's question is comparable to Zigong's question regarding the Yellow Em- 
peror's four faces, as both figures questioned the superhuman characteristics of the 
Yellow Emperor. Here, once again, Confucius interprets his disciple's question 
within an ethical framework. Confucius explains: 


AMR AEE ^ SEI ESEEECTRETSE ^ COH RAS o EL EHE. ° 


When [the Yellow Emperor] was alive, people benefited from him for a hundred years; after 
he died, people stood in awe of his spirit for a hundred years; when [his spirit] disappeared, 
people applied his teachings for a hundred hears. For this reason, people say that [the Yel- 
low Emperor lived] for three hundred years.“ 


In answering his disciples' questions, Confucius uses the same tactics to rationalize 
the lore referenced by his disciples; that is, he transforms the literal strangeness of 
the sayings into a figure of political wisdom that comments on the Yellow Emperor's 
governance and merits. It is also worth noting the persuasive power of Confucius's 


42 Many works approach both related textual and archaeological data in this similar vein, how- 
ever different some of details might look. Cf. Xu Shunzhan ;z/J[8;& 2005; Liu Qiyu ŽEF 1991: 
1-73; Yin Shengping FRÆ 2005: 115-118. 

43 Fang Xiangdong J EJK 2008: 689. 
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rationalizations for historicizing and moralizing the old sayings. For instance, in de- 
mythicizing the lore that the Yellow Emperor had four faces, Confucius interprets the 
Yellow Emperor’s four faces into “four persons who agreed with him.” Such rhetoric 
links the strangeness of the Yellow Emperor with his governing skills and his virtue 
of being willing to share power with others. Similarly, in explaining how the Yellow 
Emperor could have lived for three hundred years, Confucius reinterprets a person’s 
life span into the lasting influence of his contributions to society, which further facil- 
itates the euhemerization of the Yellow Emperor. In both cases, the rhetoric privileges 
the figurative over the literal. 

But it is undeniable that, beyond this rationalized image of the Yellow Em- 
peror, there was indeed the widespread notion of a four-faced Yellow Emperor. 
Not only did Zigong reference it, but the Yellow Emperor is depicted as having 
four faces in a text preceding one of the versions of the Laozi #-—- discovered on 
one of the silk manuscripts found at Mawangdui Tomb 3. According to this ac- 
count, these four faces enabled the Yellow Emperor to observe the four quarters 
of the Earth and to collect information more efficiently than normal people, 
thereby allowing him to make more informed policies and to conduct the affairs 
of state with greater understanding of the conditions of the people. *For this rea- 
son, he was able to act as the model of all under heaven."^? 

Similarly, itis not surprising that, in various sources, the Yellow Emperor ap- 
pears as a god-like figure associated with the command of dragons, monsters, 
beasts, ghosts and spirits, or wind- and rain-gods either in ritual occasions or in 
battles."6 Even the Shiji preserves this image of a divine Yellow Emperor in the 
*Fengshan shu” #{##= (Writings on Ceremonies of Presenting Sacrifices to 
Heaven on Mt Tai). In that chapter, Gongsun Qing 7458], a fangshi 7; 4: (master 
of prescription), describes to Emperor Wu of Han 27077 (r. 141-87 BC) how the 
Yellow Emperor ascended to heaven as an immortal. This account also reflects 
different images of the Yellow Emperor proliferated in different circles of learning.” 


45 EMER FE. Chen Guying [EEE 2011: 196. 

46 Scattered information pertaining to different images of the Yellow Emperor is still available 
in a number of sources, especially in the Shanhaijing 111328, the weishu &&z& writings, and the 
zhuzi i#-— writings considered inelegant by the Grand Historian. For examples on how the 
Shanhaijing depicts the Yellow Emperor, see Mori Yasutaro zx Ze ÈB 1970: 149-174; for a 
summary of information in the zhuzi texts, see Xu Shunzhan 2005: 69—78; for the depictions of 
the Yellow Emperor arrange according to different categories, see Huangdiling Jijinhui 7f [x 
A&S 2008: 1-220; for related information text by text, see Nakajima Toshio 2001; for the 
analysis of the Yellow Emperor's appearing in different sources as the god of rain, storm, and 
fog, see Lewis 1990: 179-183. 

47 Shiji 28.1393-1394. 
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In fact, Yang Kuan £5 ££ asserts that the name “Yellow Emperor" (Huangdi £777), 
was derived from the general term huangdi 77 (august god), due to the similar 
Old Chinese pronunciations of “yellow” z& “wan and “awe-inspiring” or “august” 
& *(g) wan; therefore, the stories surrounding the Yellow Emperor and other sage 
kings all evolved out of the myth of an “august god.” 

The image of a mythical Yellow Emperor, therefore, must be included in 
considerations of this figure as the author of many texts. In fact, the mythical 
side of the Yellow Emperor is closely related to the nature of the texts attributed 
to him. The supernatural powers that the Yellow Emperor displayed as a god 
would certainly lend authority and credibility to the texts under his name, since 
his divine powers are directly relevant to the contents of the texts attributed to 
him: the majority of the Huangdi writings are categorized as recipes and techniques. 
Connecting such texts with a supernatural figure not only enhances credibility, but 
is also necessary. One who does not have divine connections cannot write a text 
elucidating principal numbers, patterns, and issues of divinity and immortality. 
In this sense, itis mostly the mythical aspects of the Yellow Emperor that qualifies 
him as the author of the fangji and shushu writings. 

Alternatively, the historicization of the Yellow Emperor contributed to both the 
credibility and the reception of the Huangdi writings. To be sure, a god possesses 
secret knowledge, but such knowledge can only circulate in the human domain 
once it has been revealed to a human being. Furthermore, it is only likely to sur- 
vive if the knowledge proves efficacious. In the few surviving texts associated 
with the Yellow Emperor, such as the Huangdi neijing 95 NK (The Yellow 
Emperor's Classic of Internal Medicine) and texts dealing with sexual intercourse 
and immortality, the Yellow Emperor is depicted as an interlocutor with those 
who have secret knowledge or access to the supernatural world. On one occasion, 
he is even the recipient of a sacred text from a goddess.? The presence of the 
Yellow Emperor as a human being in these texts is not only associated with the 
revelation of secret words, but also attests to their practicability in order to in- 
crease their authority and credibility. The texts' need for a simultaneously divine 
and human Yellow Emperor is noticeable. 

Sincethe historicization of the Yellow Emperor played a rolein the attributions 
of texts to him, it becomes necessary to explore the occurrence of this phenomenon 
in a larger context. This context can only be provided by examining the various 
sources related to the Yellow Emperor and by considering the dating of such 


48 Yang Kuan 1941: 195-206. 
49 Taiping yulan 15.140, 79.677. 
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sources.” Although providing a dating for a text, or for a passage within a text, 
often amounts to an estimation, close analysis usually benefits our understand- 
ing of both the text and its contents. Thus, the following section analyzes the 
most oft-cited passages regarding the Yellow Emperor. 


2.3 The Yellow Emperor in Persuasion 


One frequently cited passage regarding the Yellow Emperor appears in the Dis- 
courses of the States. The passage states that on the eve of the Jin ££? Prince 
Chong’ er’s & Ff. (r. 636-628 BC) return to power, he and his entourage were in the 
state of Qin 4 seeking military and political aid. The king of Qin attempted to 
form an alliance with the Jin by having Chong’er marry his daughter, Huaiying 
Aii, who had some time earlier been married to, but abandoned by, Chong’er’s 
nephew, the current Jin ruler (Lord Huai f), whom Chong’er was planning to 
overthrow. Learning that Chong’er intended to refuse the King of Qin’s offer, 
Sikong Jizi =]224-, one of Chong'er's followers, persuaded him not to do so. 
Sikong Jizi suggested that a marital tie between Jin and Qin would not only help 
the exiled Jin prince return to power, but that marrying a woman from a non-Jin 
clan would also yield many offspring. Taking the Yellow Emperor as an example, 
Sikong Jizi says: 


SVARTAR ^ (bx Xem o mA EY > KEAK ° RRE > RTF 
mod xeu kc ee BID ti > FRE Ho RRR TE” FATED ^ RE 
No BC LER o 


In the past Shao Dian married the daughter of the You Qiao clan and she gave birth to the 
Yellow Emperor and the Flame Emperor. The Yellow Emperor succeeded by the Ji River, and 
the Flame Emperor succeeded by the Jiang River. They both succeeded, yet their virtues 
differed. Therefore, the Yellow Emperor was surnamed Ji, and the Flame Emperor was sur- 
named Jiang. That the two Emperors used their armies to conquer each other resulted from 


50 The earliest extant textual source on the Yellow Emperor is the Guoyu, in which the Yellow 
Emperor is mentioned in different occasions. In the *Zhouyu" Hz it is said that Gun f, Yu &, 
Gonggong +L, Siyue PU, and the rulers of a number of states “were all the descendants of the 
Yellow Emperor and the Flame Emperor" (#9273627 (£15); in the “Jinyu” {ai it says that the 
Yellow Emperor had twenty-five sons but only two of them inherited his surname Ji 7/2; and in 
the “Luyu” #332 the Yellow Emperor is mentioned as the sacrificial receiver of several states. The 
Yellow Emperor's name is also found on a Warring States bronze vessel named “Chenhou Yinqi 
dui” MEKA, which will be discussed later. The story of the Yellow Emperor's battling Chi 
You is also mentioned on the back of an Eastern Han bronze mirror, see Zhang Jinyi 5&5 1981: 
75-83, 144. 
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their differing virtues. Those who are surnamed differently differ in virtue; those different 
in virtue are different in kind. Those that differ in kind, even though they live close, will 
successfully generate offspring when their men and women match each other.” 


This passage, likely one instance of the euhemerization of the Yellow Emperor, 
names both the Yellow Emperor's posited biological parents and the location 
where he actively governed. The identities of Shao Dian and You Qiao are diffi- 
cult to trace, but they are generally regarded as two different ancient tribes lo- 
cated in the western highland region of modern-day China. This inference is 
derived from the belief that the Ji and Jiang rivers, which were close to the bases 
of the Shao Dian and You Qiao tribes, were in western China. Scholars have 
confidently located the Jiang River, but the location of the Ji River has long been 
debated.” Since the Zhou /# later rose to power in the west with the help of its 
major ally, the Jiang clan, the location of the Ji River is closely related to the origin 
of the Ji Zhou 4:5] tribe. A long-held idea considers that the Zhou culture origi- 
nated from the Jing ;X and Wei 3 River valley. Following Qian Mu $212 (1895- 
1990 AD), however, many scholars are now inclined to believe that the Zhou had 
lived in present-day Shanxi [[[74 province, at least from the time of Hou Ji at.” 
Later this Ji tribe migrated from Shanxi to Bin B£ and then to a place called 


ae 


“Zhouyuan” JR (Plain of Zhou) in modern-day Shaanxi province. This became 
Ji’s new base from which it threatened the western border of the Shang 74 (ca. 
1600-1046 BC) domain as it grew in power.” 

Many other sources are consistent with, and expand on, the Guoyu passage.” 
For example, both the Shiji and *Wudide" suggest that the Yellow Emperor was 
also called Xuanyuan #f#%. Huangfu Mi = FA #4 (215-282 AD) explains that he was 
named such because he was born on Mt. Xuanyuan.*6 Based on phonological sim- 
ilarities between the Chinese terms gui $ *kwre and ji #@ ko (*kjo), xuanyuan FF 
di *hnan wan and tianyuan X &g*thin nwan, as well as on the provenance of 
some of the bronzes marked with the symbol tianyuan RÆ, which is interpreted 


as the family emblem of the Yellow Emperor, some modern scholars (for instance, 


51 Xu Yuangao (7c 2002: 336-337. 

52 Liu Qiyu 1991: 1-73, 161-197; Yin Shengping 2005; Xu Bingchang 1946: 26-36; Zou Heng 9 
ffr 1980: 297-356; Yang Xiangkui #4142 1997: 13-44. 

53 Han Jianye HE and Yang Xin'gai Hrt 2006: 53-54. Hou Ji was the alleged ancestor of 
the Zhou according to the song “Shengmin” Æ E. See Maoshi zhengyi 17.1055-1078. 

54 Maoshi zhengyi 17.109—1123; Maoshi zhengyi 16.979—995; Han Jianye and Yang Xin'gai 2006: 
53-54. 

55 Cf. Wang Hui 2009: 9-11; Guo Moruo 2002a: 16-22; Guo Moruo 2002b: 114; Yang Xiangkui 
1992: 21-23; Zou Heng 1980: 297-356. 

56 Fang Xiangdong 2008: 689; Shiji 1.5. 
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Guo Moruo S7; and Yang Xiangkui #}/5]28) have proposed that the Huangdi 
tribe originally lived northeast of the Luo River (Luoshui ;&7K) of Shaanxi before 
moving to northern Shaanxi and finally migrating south to the Zhouyuan area.” 

The Guoyu passage cited above also references the conflict between the Ji and 
Jiang tribes, which seems to denote the battle between the Yellow Emperor and the 
Flame Emperor” referred to as the Battle of Banquan (Banquan zhizhan xF 7 8) 
in both the *Wudide" and the Shiji. According to the “Wudide,” the Yellow Emperor 
"taught his army of bears, leopards, and tigers to fight against the Flame Emperor 
in the field of Banquan and was able to carry out his aim after three battles." The 
animal troops are interpreted as the names of the Yellow Emperor's armies, pos- 
sibly distinguished by different banners emblazoned with bears, leopards, and 
tigers. Such an interpretation is influenced by the tendency to historicize the Yel- 
low Emperor as an ancient sage-king. © In the narrative describing the Battle of 
Zhuolu, Chi You, often depicted as a beast-like war hero in several sources, was 
captured and killed in the field of Zhuolu for his disobeying the Yellow Emperor.” 

The Yellow Emperor's two adversaries, the Flame Emperor and Chi You, who 
are confronted separately according to the Shiji, are united into a single narrative 
preserved in the *Changmai" &2s—a piece related to the writing of punishments 
(xingshu Jf!|3&)—in the Yi Zhoushu 3$ Fi (Scattered Zhou Documents). The story, 
which forms part of the Zhou king's speech to his Grand Corrector, the official in 
charge of punishment, is recounted as follows: 


57 Wang Hui 2009: 11-13; Zou Heng 2001: 310-312. For the discussion of the connection be- 
tween the Huangdi clan and the “tianyuan” emblem, see Guo Moruo 2002a: 16-22; Guo Moruo 
2002b: 114; Yang Xiangkui 1997: 21-23. Another scholar, Chen Ping Bii?E, inspired by Su Bingqi 
Ak and others, traces the origin of the Huangdi tribe even further to the east. He considers 
that the Yellow Emperor is associated with the Hongshan £T II culture in northeastern China. He 
suggests that it was from the Hongshan cultural base that the Huangdi tribe expanded and grad- 
ually moved to the west highland, becoming one of the groups later known as the Ji Zhou 4t: 
of Zhouyuan. He also argues that the legendary “Battle of Zhuolu” (Zhuolu zhi zhan KEZ SX) 
occurring in present northern Hebei 79] 15 province was caused by the westward migration of the 
Ji tribe out of the Hongshan culture base rather than by the expansion of the Huaxia #22 ethnic 
groups from the west highland. Chen Ping 2003: 352-360. 

58 Sometimes also referred to as Chidi #77, the Red Emperor, as seen in the cited sentence that 
follows. 
59 FREESE ^ DAR RS CR ZF o SERA TEE. Fang Xiangdong 2008: 689. 
60 It is also possible, however, that in the legend the Yellow Emperor indeed commanded ani- 
mals in battle. The Shiji account about the Battle of Banquan accords with the “Wudide” passage, 
but narrates the details of another battle—the Battle of Zhuolu—immediately following its ac- 
count of the Battle of Banquan. See Shiji 1.5. 

61 Shiji 1.5. 
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BORZUU) X" fE—Ja o oR o dn IESU ^ aE PR DARIO > uj 
XX? ERREZE ^ SECURA ^ PPZEZH > TLE o FEA JRT C RA 
BREA ZF DE > MERRER ° HRE AREF > AO Ae ^ HECRBBCCE 75 
am Real EB > DOERR ZB RMR e KA ARK BSH 


In the past at the beginning of heaven, two rulers were established by X; as a result, norms 
were also set up and laid out. The Red Emperor was ordered to assign the governing duties 
to two ministers; Chi You was ordered to live with Shao Hao, in charge of the four quarters 
and the work that had not been accomplished by heaven above. Chi You then expelled the 
Emperor and the two competed by the Zhuolu River,” leaving nowhere within the nine cor- 
ners unaffected. The Red Emperor was greatly frightened and thus persuaded the Yellow 
Emperor to capture Chi You and kill him in Central Ji. The Yellow Emperor unleashed his 
wrath [toward Chi You] with armorand weapons, therefore he achieved his governance 
greatly. He followed the order of Heaven and Heaven recorded his achievements. For this 
reason Central Ji was also called the Field without War Horse Bridles. Then Shao Hao, i.e., 
Qing,® was appointed as Minister of War and Master of Birds to command the officials of 
the five elements; therefore he was also called Zhi. Heaven thus greatly accomplished [its 
work], lasting till nowadays without being disturbed.” 


Despite its vague wording and poor organization, this passage clearly attests that 
the Battle of Zhuolu was initiated by the dispute between the Red Emperor and 
Chi You. Initially defeated by Chi You, the Red Emperor had to seek assistance 
from the Yellow Emperor, who was able to capture and kill Chi You in Central Ji. 
Contrary to the Shiji account, in the Yi Zhoushu it is not the Yellow Emperor but 
the Flame Emperor—usually equated with the Red Emperor as commentators 
suggest—who plays the major role in the Battle of Zhuolu against Chi You. The 
above passage indeed states that the Red Emperor and Chi You were the two rul- 
ers. The reason that scholars now identify the erhou — Jr; as the Red Emperor and 
the Yellow Emperor has to do with the modern synthetization of a Huangdi lore, 
which elevated the Yellow Emperor to the role of the central protagonist in Chi- 
nese legendary history. No doubt, in assisting the Red Emperor to punish Chi 
You, the Yellow Emperor accomplished what Heaven had commanded the erhou 


62 Character missing. 

63 Two characters missing. 

64 Some commentators suggest “j=” a mistaken rendering of “pf,” denoting the Zhuolu mount 
instead of the river. See Huang Huaixin zi Ef: et al 2007: 732-733. 

65 Most commentators tend to consider "35" as 525," name of Shao Hao. See Huang Huaixin et 
al 2007: 734-736. 

66 The term “7,77” is interpreted as the five elements with the reference from Shanzi's žij F 
speech recorded in the Zuozhuan. See Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu BPESA Zhao 17.1386—1388. 

67 Huang Huaixin et al 2007: 730-736. 

68 Huang Huaixin et al 2007: 731. 
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to undertake. Violence, be it punishment or even war, was henceforth legitimized 
as a means to establish the *norms" of good government and to achieve peace. 
This theme—that violence is necessary for the restoration of peace from chaos— 
remains consistent with the ideology of Shang and Zhou statecraft. The founding 
fathers of both the Shang and Zhou dynasties established their rule by overthrow- 
ing the final king of the preceding dynasty. This principle of statecraft is evoked 
in the Zhou king's reference to the Yellow Emperor's defeat of Chi You in the 
“Changmai” (Sacrifice of Tasting the Wheat) pian of the Yi Zhoushu. 

The “Changmai” version of the Yellow Emperor's story is considered to be of 
early origin. Li Xueqin observes that the wording of the “Changmai” greatly re- 
sembles early Zhou bronze inscriptions. This prompts him to suggest that the 
“Changmai” could have taken its written form by King Mu's fZ- reign (r. 956- 
918 BC), if not quite as early as King Cheng's pz time (r. 1042/35-1006 BC), as 
suggested in the postface of the Yi Zhoushu.® Li’s article aims to place the 
*Changmai" among Western Zhou legal writings, particularly those mentioned 
in the Zuozhuan as the Nine Punishments (jiu xing 7L}#)). Yet, unfortunately, Li’s 
article does not provide substantial evidence; his dating of the “Changmai” to 
King Mu of Zhou is especially doubtful as there is not enough detail in the 
“Changmai” linking it to the early Western Zhou King Zhao's HBE (r. 995-977 
BC) southern campaign, which is held by Li as an important piece of evidence to 
date this piece of writing.” Li acknowledges those expressions anachronistic to 
Western Zhou writing conventions, but this undermines his early dating of the 
passage. 

A final blow to Li's dating is delivered by the Zuozhuan passages indicating 
the later creation date of legal writings. The strong disagreement uttered in Shu 
Xiang's Se) letter to Zichan + for the latter's drafting of legal writings seems 
to suggest that at that time the making of legal writings was rather innovative. 
Those earlier legal writings mentioned by Shu Xiang in his letter, such as the Yu 
xing $H] (Punishments of Yu), the Tang xing Efl] (Punishments of Tang), and 
the Jiu xing JF] (Nine Punishments) that Li Xueqin tends to believe as the West- 
ern Zhou legal writings, make more sense to the overall debate in the Zuozhuan 
context if we understand them as rhetorical devices rather than historical docu- 
ments.” The use of the phrase “rectifying writings of punishments” (zheng xingshu 


69 Li Xueqin 1999: 575. For the related information in the postface of the Yi Zhoushu, see Huang 
Huaixin et al 2007: 1133. 

70 Li Xueqin 1999: 575. 

71 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 6.1274—1277. 
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IEF) in the “Changmai” appears to be an Eastern Zhou phenomenon when con- 
sidering the more concrete evidence of its historical context in the Zuozhuan. This 
dating accords with Li Xueqin’s dating of the less archaic expressions in the chap- 
ter, though he considers these to be Eastern Zhou interpolations. I contend that 
the Zuozhuan narratives suggest that those less archaic expressions are not later 
interpolations at all; instead, they betray the later date of the composition of the 
*Changmai" piece. 

Attesting to the reliability of Sikong Jizi’s statement regarding the Yellow Em- 
peror in the Guoyu, Wang Hui Hl embraces Li Xueqin’s argument. In examining 
the usage of the character zhong t} in a variety of sources, including oracle bone 
inscriptions and the *Baoxun" fll| text found in the Qinghua University collec- 
tion of Warring States bamboo strip writings, and comparing it with its use in the 
*Changmai" of the Yi Zhoushu, Wang Hui argues that both the *Changmai" and 
the *Baoxun" are written records passed down from the Western Zhou dynasty. 
Moreover, by linking the *Changmai's" phrase “officials of the five elements" to 
related oracle bone inscriptions as well as Shao Hao's convention of naming his 
officials with the names of birds as mentioned in the Zuozhuan, Wang Hui further 
traces the five-numbered official system to the pre-Shang period and suggests 
that not only was the *Changmai" text written down early, but that what is de- 
picted in this text is also incredibly early and historically reliable.” 

Despite his strong convictions, Wang Hui’s argument is flawed. To interpret 
the character zhong as a burial banner based on information in such later texts as 
the Liji (Records of Rites) and Yili (1% (Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial) proves 
neither the *Baoxun" nor the “Changmai” to be an early text. Moreover, Wang 
Hui himself is aware of the conflict surrounding the interpretation of the charac- 
ter zhong. Indeed, the different uses of the character within the *Baoxun" only 
reflect how complex this issue is, which compromises the *Baoxun" as evidence 
of the reliability of the *Changmai" as an early source. Also, the connection of the 
*Changmai" to oracle bone inscriptions and the legendary associations with the 
number five in Wang Hui's argument is the result of forced interpretation rather 
than careful consideration of how the number five had been used, or how its 
meaning changed over time. An analysis of how the number five is related to the 
development of the theory of “five elements" in the Warring States period may 
have been more fruitful. 

Finally, Wang Hui's argument asserts that the di fi sacrifice could only be 
performed by hegemonic rulers. Wang Hui employs this argument to explain 


72 Wang Hui 2009: xi-xvii; for Shao Hao's naming his officials, see Chungiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 
17.1386-1388; for the “Baoxun” bamboo strips and text, see Li Xueqin 2010: 8-9; 55-62; 142-148. 
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why the Chen [5 rulers had not offered the di sacrifice to the Yellow Emperor 
before they usurped the Jiang Qi family.? The Zuozhuan suggests otherwise. 
The di sacrifice consisted of two seasonal and ancestral offerings, and the right 
to present the di sacrifice to one's ancestor was not strictly limited to hegemonic 
rulers of the time.” For example, the state of Lu had never achieved hegemonic 
status, but its rulers presented di sacrifices to its deceased lords.” 

Rather than comparing versions of the Huangdi story from conflicting sources 
and emphasizing their historical value, I prefer to read them in their proper context. 
Historical authenticity may not have been prioritized in some contexts, such as the 
two Yellow Emperor stories related in speeches attributed to Sikong Jizi and the 
King of Zhou in the Guoyu and the Yi Zhoushu. Sikong Jizi's speech states that the 
Yellow Emperor and the Flame Emperor developed different virtues because they 
grew up in different places, despite being brothers. Because of these different vir- 
tues, they were led to use force against each other. When related to the Battle 
of Banquan, a decisive battle won by the Yellow Emperor, it tells us that the 
defeated Jiang clan submitted itself to the Ji clan. Certainly, the “Shengmin” 
describes the Ji Zhou and the Jiang as longtime allies and praises the Jiang for 
supporting the ascendancy of the Zhou,” but no sources recount how submissive 
the Jiang clan was, nor do they detail how dominant the Ji clan was, especially in 
its early stage when establishing a base in Jiang clan’s traditional territory of 
Zhouyuan. 

If we interpret Sikong Jizi’s story within the context of the situation prompting 
his speech, his purpose is to liken the relationship between the Ji and Jiang to that 
between the Jin and Qin. The following table illustrates the parallel relationships: 


Tab. 2-2: Parallel Relationships of the Ji-Jin and Jiang-Qin Pairs: 


Parallel 1 Parallel 2 
Polities/Groups Ji (Ui) Jin (È Jiang (22) Qin (Z&) 
Protagonists Huangdi Chong'er Yandi King of Qin 
Living Places Ji River Jin Jiang River Qin 


73 Wang Hui 2009: 8-9. Here Wang Hui refers to the contents of the bronze inscriptions on the 
*Chenhou Yin Qi dui," which is to be discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 

74 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 15.1369; see both the main text of the Zuo Commentary and the 
notes by Yang Bojun. 

75 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Min 2; Zhao 15; Zhao 25; Ding 8. 

76 Maoshi zhengyi 17.1055-1078. 
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Parallel 1 Parallel 2 
Surnames Ji Ji Jiang Ying 
Virtues of Ji Jin Jiang Qin 
Conflicting with Jiang Qin Ji Jin 
Married with Jiang Qin Ji Jin 


As shown, every point in the myth corresponds to a parallel relationship between 
the states of Jin and Qin. Moreover, this correspondence highlights the thrust of 
Sikong Jizi's speech for his intended audience: Sikong Jizi argued that the ad- 
vantages of obtaining Qin's support through marriage to the king's daughter 
should trump any concerns about clan differences and occasional conflicts be- 
tween the states. And his account of the Ji and Jiang clans underscores his point: 
Ji and Jiang lived in different areas, had different virtues, and fought against 
each other, but when the two groups established marriage ties, their descend- 
ants prospered. As with many Zuozhuan speeches, the function of relating the 
success of the Yellow Emperor in dealing with the Flame Emperor anticipates the 
Jin prince’s success should he follow Sikong Jizi’s advice. 

Myths regarding the Yellow Emperor were never meant to convey factual, 
historical truth, however. When relaying information regarding the Yellow Em- 
peror, Sikong Jizi was concerned about the persuasive effect of relating the Yellow 
Emperor to the situation facing Chong’er, regardless of historical accuracy. Some 
scholars insist Sikong Jizi’s statements on the Yellow Emperor constitute histori- 
cally accurate oral transmission extending back to a distant past. It is impossible 
to determine, however, how far into the past this chain extends. Furthermore, it 
is unclear whether Sikong Jizi’s narrative would have had much in common with 
such a narrative. Lacking explicit connections explains the multiplicity of at- 
tempts to locate the Yellow Emperor’s domain and the difficulty in pinpointing 
the area of the Ji River where the Yellow Emperor supposedly resided. Such diffi- 
culty is largely due to flawed assumptions that all sources record historical facts— 
in this case, about the Yellow Emperor—and that these facts can be pieced to- 
gether without regard for their textual contexts to create a unified and accurate 
historical image of the Yellow Emperor. 

The conflicting information presented in these different sources, however, 
leads us to question the validity of such assumptions. If we try to extract historical 
or geographical information on the Yellow Emperor from Sikong Jizi’s telling of 
the story, the location of the Ji River must be in the State of Jin, since Sikong Jizi 
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has equated the territory of the Yellow Emperor near the Ji River within the terri- 
tory of Jin. In other words, the precise location of the Ji River plays no part in 
Sikong Jizi’s persuasion. 

As with Sikong Jizi’s story, the narratives recounting the Yellow Emperor’s 
battles against Chi You and the Flame Emperor present a labyrinth of nominally 
concrete information on the battles of Banquan and Zhuolu. For example, both 
the “Wudide” and the Shiji reference the Yellow Emperor’s fight against the Flame 
Emperor, but unlike the latter, the *Wudide" is silent on the Battle of Zhuolu. The 
Shiji describes the “Battle of Banquan” and the “Battle of Zhuolu” as separate 
events, with the Yellow Emperor appearing as the initiator and the eventual victor 
of both. In the *Changmai" pian of the Yi Zhoushu, however, the Flame Emperor 
and Chi You, i.e., the two rulers appointed by Heaven, are the central characters. 
The Yellow Emperor is portrayed merely as an assistant of the Flame Emperor, 
and there is no indication that the two engaged in a major battle with one another 
at Banquan. Nevertheless, another chapter in the Yi Zhoushu, the “Shi ji jie” ŒX 
fi# (Explanations to the Scribe’s Records), suggest that it was Chi You, rather than 
the Flame Emperor, who fought the Yellow Emperor at the Battle of Banquan. 
This would explain why the chapter refers to Chi You as a *man of Banquan" 
(Banquan shi IRE .)." Moreover, the Shuijing zhu 7K% (Commentaries on the 
Water Classic) cites an earlier text to confirm this notion that Banquan was closely 
related to Chi You.” Other geographical sources suggest that Banquan was also 
called Huangdi Quan #777 52 (Spring of the Yellow Emperor), while Zhuolu was the 
Yellow Emperor's capital city.? In synthesizing all the information, some schol- 
ars conclude that Banquan was located in the same area as Zhuolu, and that the 
Battle of Banquan is another name for the Battle of Zhuolu.® Indeed, what all 
these sources preserve is simply a narrative framework for ancient sage rulers, 
war heroes, and battles in which the line between the memory of events real and 
imagined is nearly impossible to draw.” 


77 Huang Huaixin et al 2007: 965-966. 

78 Yang Shoujing £5 5T and Xiong Huizhen BET 
79 Shiji 1.5. 

80 Qian Mu $f% 1991: 10; Liang Yusheng Æ E4 1981: 3-4. 

81 Some scholars attempt to solve this problem with the support of archaeological data. For 
example, Han Jianye and Yang Xin’gai believe that the Miaodigou Eg/E and Hougang 1& [x 
archaeological cultures in modern Zhuolu area correspond with the Huangdi and Chi You groups, 
respectively. The conflicts between the Huangdi and Yandi clans are archaeologically reflected 
in the interaction between the Zaoyuan 212 culture in Shanxi and the Banpo #3% culture at 
Guanzhong fiij": area. This kind of match accepts the interpretation on the locations of the three 
ancient groups provided by textual information as pre-knowledge. Archaeological cultures do 


1989: 1184-1186. 
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If, however, we read the myth of Chi You, the Red/Flame Emperor and the 
Yellow Emperor as a rhetorical strategy, all the elements that seemingly conflict 
with each other when trying to reconstruct the history of the Yellow Emperor suit 
the import of the speech, especially given that the *Changmai" is a work devoted 
to the establishment of a series of legal punishment. Since the true aim of the 
King's speech is to issue the "nine pian writings on punishment" (xingshu jiupian 
57), it is not surprising he advocates for the legitimacy of violence as a 
means to achieve good governance. Subsequently, the story is set in the time of 
an imperfect world waiting to be brought to perfection by two heavenly-ap- 
pointed rulers, the Red Emperor and Chi You. Unfortunately, shared rule soon 
leads to a chaotic situation: Chi You breaks the balance of power by exiling the 
Red Emperor. To end the chaos and restore peace, the Red Emperor seeks the aid 
of the Yellow Emperor. The Yellow Emperor uses military force to eliminate Chi 
You's threat, and then establishes the rule of law. Only through violence is 
Heaven's work perfected and peace restored. 

Viewed from this perspective, the Zhou king's telling of these particular events 
is not done to recount historical facts, but to justify the king's own promulgation of 
new laws. Citing the Yellow Emperor's use of punishment to pacify the world, the 
king evokes a connection between his current actions and those of the legendary 
sage-kings. 

As has been illustrated, anecdotes regarding the Yellow Emperor should be 
read as persuasive devices rather than as statements of historical fact. Even the 
Yellow Emperor's biographical account in the Shiji fails to reach the level of “history”, 
as it is a rearrangement of scattered, historicized information within a fixed narrative 
framework. As K. C. Chang infers, the primary approach to the Shang and Zhou myths 
should be to view them as myths created to fill the needs of their own times. Contrary 
to their claims, these myths do not reflect the life of earlier societies." In the case of 
the Shiji, we see a reflection of the Western Han scribes' view in their portrayal of the 
Yellow Emperor. Likewise, the sources upon which the Han Grand Historian relied 
are more a record of how Eastern Zhou people viewed the Yellow Emperor than they 
are a portrait of Yellow Emperor himself. Rather than studying an “historical” Yel- 
low Emperor, we are better off examining how such a figure was received during 


not explain specific historical events or heroical biographies. For this reason, K. C. Chang la- 
ments that most of the pre-Shang legendary history cannot be proved by archaeological data. 
Chang 1983: 287; for Han's and Yang's idea, see Han Jianye and Yang Xin'gai 2006: 154-156 

82 Chang Kwang-chih 1983a: 288. A similar approach is held to the analysis of the Eastern Han 
construction of teaching and learning lineages by Michael Nylan and Marc Csikszentmihalyi; see 
Csikszentmihalyi and Nylan 2003. 
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the Eastern Zhou and early imperial periods. The remaining sections of this 
study attempt to clarify the connection between the texts attributed to the Yel- 
low Emperor and the historical context of the Eastern Zhou invention of this 
figure, particularly focusing on the Eastern Zhou’s changing socio-political environ- 
ment, religious mentality, and way of thinking. 


2.4 The Yellow Emperor, Violence, and Statecraft 


One of the earliest mentions of the Yellow Emperor appears on a dui 9 bronze vessel 
made by King Wei of Qi (Qi Weiwang 7*5 Œ) (r. 357—320 BC) for his deceased father. 
In the inscriptions on this bronze, King Wei of Qi is referred to as *Chenhou Yinqi” [i 
EAP (Marquis Yinqi of Chen), the donor of the vessel. These inscriptions, which 
have been intensively studied since the 1920s, are still frequently cited as one of the 
most important sources for the study of the Yellow Emperor.? 

This vessel is dated to the mid-fourth century BC by Xu Zhongshu 44} fF, 
who first recognized the reference to Huangdi in the inscriptions.^ What the 
inscriptions reveal, according to the most widely accepted interpretation, is the 
Tian Qi H¥ ruling family's intention to identify themselves as the Yellow Em- 
peror's descendants in order to legitimize their usurpation of the Jiang Qi 322% 
ruling house. The Tian Qi family were the descendants of the former Chen [i 
ruling house, which saw itself as descendants of Shun, who is connected to the 
Huangdi lineage according to the “Dixi” of the Da Dai liji KRIS EE (Records of 
Rites Adapted by the Elder Dai). Therefore, by claiming to be the progeny of 
the Yellow Emperor, the newly enthroned Tian Qi family aimed to evoke the 
legend of the Yellow Emperor's subduing the Flame Emperor, allegedly the an- 
cestor of the Jiang lineage. Accordingly, the Battle of Banquan as narrated in 
the Shiji insinuates the Tian Qi ruling house's inevitable succession to power. 

A connection between the emergence of the Huangdi myth and the Jixia £& F 
scholars under the patronage of Tian Qi family is also suggested; the Huangdi myth 


83 For example, Xu Zhongshu {$ ff 1998; Ding Shan J ili 2005: 154-178; Guo Moruo 2002c: 
464—466; Wang Hui EH 2009: 7-9. 

84 Xu Zhongshu 1998: 412-431, 438. We need to be aware of the typo appearing in the Zhonghua 
shuju version of this article, erroneously stating that the Yingi dui was commissioned in 375 BC 
(p. 434). In consulting with what Xu says in its previous section, the Yinqi dui should be dated 
in the year of 357 BC. See Xu Zhongshu 1998: 425, 427. 

85 Fang Xiangdong 2008: 737; Shiji 46.1879—1904. 
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may have been invented by the Jixia scholars to legitimize Tian Qi's usurpation.*6 Ac- 
cording to this view, the Huangdi myth, although claimed to be ancient, was not very 
old at all. People's memory of the past, in this case, became a myth itself: no more 
than the byproduct of the political propaganda planned by the Tian Qi ruling family 
and carried out by the Jixia scholars. However sophisticated this manipulation of 
memory and myth may seem, the cornerstone of the argument is Yinqi’s identifica- 
tion of the Yellow Emperor as his high ancestor: 


ont 
I 


Weir ERU A - 


RAR Ss o SAS HET > 


Now may I, Yinqi, praise my august deceased father, continue the line originating from my 
high ancestor the Yellow Emperor, closely follow Lords Huan and Wen, have the various 
lords visit the Qi court, and conform to and praise our virtues.? 


The assertion of the Yellow Emperor as the ruling house's progenitor is obvious 
in this inscription, but there remains difficulty in accounting for the sudden 
need for the Tian Qi ruling house to make such a claim. According to the extant 
sources, none except for this dui vessel connects the Gui-surnamed (%4) Chen 
to the Ji-surnamed Yellow Emperor if we agree with Xu Zhongshu's interpreta- 
tion. The Zuozhuan only traces the Chen family to Zhuan Xu mH, who was a 
grandson of the Yellow Emperor according to the *Dixi."** In the Shiji, the an- 
cestral origin of the Chen only begins with Shun.” Considering that even the 
Zhou royal family, which shared the Yellow Emperor's surname, did not recog- 
nize the Yellow Emperor as its progenitor—its ancestry was only traced to Ji fZ, 


86 Cf. Xu Zhongshu 1998; Ding Shan 2005: 154-178; Zhong Zongxian #523 2005: 127-178; 
Lewis 1990: 165—212; Mori 1970: 149—174; Lin Jingmo 2008: 118-120. 

87 This translation is mainly based on Xu Zhongshu's transcription, punctuation, and interpretation, 
see Xu Zhongshu 1998: 409-412. The Chinese characters are standardized by the author. 

88 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 8.1304-1305; Fang Xiangdong 2008: 737. 

89 Shiji 36.1575-1587. Wang Hui tries to explain why the Yellow Emperor suddenly appeared in 
the Chen ritual by arguing that the Chen could have gained the right to present sacrifice to the 
Yellow Emperor only after the Chen ruling family seized power. He attempts to prove that the 
Tian Qi ruling family's identification of themselves as the descendants of the Yellow Emperor 
was in accordance with the change of their status: the Tian Qi, in Wang Hui's view, had achieved 
actual hegemonic status among the Warring States polities, and had to present the di Fifi sacrifice 
tothe Yellow Emperor, otherwise the Tian Qi would encounter disaster. However, if, as he argues, 
only the king had the right to present di sacrifice, any enfeoffed state, including one that had 
achieved hegemonic status, would violate the sacrificial rule by performing the di sacrifice. 
Moreover, Wang's argument rests upon the shaky presupposition that the Zhou ritual stipula- 
tions were consistently enforced over seven hundred years of eroding Zhou power. For Wang's 
argument, see Wang Hui 2009: 7-9. 
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the God of Millet—we must weigh carefully when considering why the “Dixi” 
and the Shiji exalt the Yellow Emperor as the ancestor of almost all the Eastern 
Zhou states. Even given the notion that the Yellow Emperor was the forefather 
of all states, formed long ago, the available evidence suggests that each state 
preferred to trace its own ancestry back to a unique progenitor. The Yellow Em- 
peror additionally had his own descendants who sacrificed to him. A number 
of sources confirm that after conquest of the Shang, King Wu of Zhou ARE (r. 
ca. 1046—1043 BC) enfeoffed the offspring of the Yellow Emperor in Zhu $5 (or 
15) or Ji ij to maintain their ancestral sacrifices, just as he had also done for 
the descendants of Shennong, Yao, and other sage-kings, to preserve their sac- 
rifices by awarding their descendants lands for ancestral temples.? One must 
wonder what effect evoking the Yellow Emperor would really have, when any 
other clan could rightfully claim the Yellow Emperor its ancestor. Since all ex- 
tant textual sources lack evidence for a direct link between the Chen ruling 
house and the Yellow Emperor, the reading of “gaozu Huangdi” as Yinqi’s 
means to legitimize the Tian Qi ruling family’s usurpation of the Jiang Qiis com- 
promised. 

Additionally, the above rendering of the passage regarding the Yellow Em- 
peror in the Yinqi dui inscriptions merely reflects one reading. Guo Moruo offers 
a different reading by challenging the interpretation of the term gaozu rzTH as 
“high ancestor." Instead, he considers the phrase gao zu Huangdi StH zu to be 
parallel to mi si Huan Wen 5Hgjf8 3c.” This entails that the character zu is a verb 
meaning “to follow;" and gao, an adverb modifying the verb zu, denoting “highly” 
or “distantly.” The phrases gao zu Huangdi and mi si Huan Wen thus denote that 
Yinqi strives to follow the ancient model of the Yellow Emperor and the more 
recent exemplars, Lord Huan of Qi 73784 (685-643 BC) and Lord Wen of Jin $$ 
LA (636-628 BC).” In short, this reading indicates that Yinqi is not claiming to be 
a direct descendant of the Yellow Emperor but is instead expressing his political 
ambition to accomplish as much as the legendary Yellow Emperor. Guo's interpre- 
tation better fits the context and, thus, is more convincing than Xu Zhongshu's 
reading. The following translation of the whole inscription thus reflects this al- 
ternative interpretation: 


90 Shiji 4.127; Chen Qiyou 1984: 844; Liji zhengyi 1S3. 1E Fe 39.1134-1135; Xu Weiyu 1980: 96. 

91 Elsewhere Guo transcribes that character as “X” instead of “5H,” but there is no significant 
change of meaning between these two renderings; see Guo Moruo 1996: 156. 

92 Guo Moruo 2002c: 464—466. 
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It is exactly on the guiwei day in the sixth month that the Chen Marquis Yingi announces: 
My august deceased father, the filial Lord Wuhuan, was reverent and had accomplished 
greatly. Now may I, Yingi, praise the bright tradition that my august deceased father had 
established, from the remote past I follow the [model of] the Yellow Emperor, from the re- 
cent past I inherit [the merits of] Lords Huan and Wen, so that I can have the various lords 
visit the court to conform to and praise the sage rulers' virtues. The various lords are re- 
spectfully presented the auspicious metal, I thus made for the filial Lord Wuhuan this dui 
sacrificial vessel to carry out the zheng and chang sacrifices and to protect and preserve the 
State of Qi. May the ten thousand sons and grandsons from one generation to another? 
forever regard this as their canon and guide.” 


In comparison with Xu Zhongshu’s interpretation of the line referencing the Yellow 
Emperor, Guo's rendering deemphasizes the blood relationship between the Tian 
lineage and the Yellow Emperor. The Yellow Emperor becomes, like the former 
hegemons Lord Huan of Qi and Lord Wen of Jin, emblematic of the virtue needed 
to consolidate various groups under a unified power. Furthermore, Guo's inter- 
pretation emphasizes the political basis of power rather than the ethnic basis. 
Indeed, Yinqi dedicated the vessel not to claim a birthright, but rather to declare 
his political ambition by invoking the Yellow Emperor and other powerful lords 
as his exemplars. This is especially poignant if we consider that the term “Huan 
Wen" f& X. refers to the Jiang-surnamed Lord Huan of Qi and the Ji-surnamed 
Lord Wen of Jin.” 

The inscriptions provide additional evidence supporting Guo's reading when 
Yinqi asserts that the metal used to make the bronze vessel was presented by 
various lords. This flamboyant declaration directly alludes to the great sage-king 
Yu, founding father of the Xia dynasty, who was said to have cast the legendary 


93 Similar expression appears in the “Tangong xia" chapter of the Liji, which explains the 
bronze inscription “up tH low 37." Liji zhengyi 10.294. 

94 The rendering basically follows Guo Moruo's interpretation; however, changes are made 
when necessary. The characters are standardized by the author. For Guo's transcriptions and 
interpretation, see Guo Moruo 2002c: 464—466. For a different translation opposing Guo's read- 
ing “SHAY » sHjfH 3c" as parallels, see Doty 1982: 617. 

95 Tang Yuhui 34428 suggests that the term “Ex” denotes “the cultured Huan [of Oil,” i.e., 
Yingi's father Wu ^F. However, as Gao Xinhua È 3rs& points out, Tang's reading of this term is 
rather a forced one, for it is not in accordance with the convention. See Tang Yuhui 1993: 13-14; 
Gao Xinhua 2008. 
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nine ding 4! tripods with metal offered by tributary states.” Similar expressions 
also appear on three other bronze vessels commissioned by Chen Marquis Wu ^F 
(374—357 BC), Yinqi’s father.” It is difficult to ascertain to whom the expression 
*various lords" refers, not to mention the question of whether or not they truth- 
fully offered bronze metal to the Tian Qi rulers as tribute, but this recurring claim 
reveals the Tian Qi rulers' political ambition. If the legend of the nine ding tri- 
pods was indeed a constitutive part of Warring States political philosophy, as 
K. C. Chang and Wu Hung have suggested, the claim of casting commemorative 
bronze vessels with tributary metal becomes politically symbolic, highlighting 
the entrance of the Yellow Emperor's exemplary rule into the Warring States 
political rhetoric of those pursuing hegemonic power over the various states.” 
If we understand the import of the Yellow Emperor in the Warring States context, 
it becomes clear that the invocation of the Yellow Emperor is a rhetorical device 
conveying Yinqi’s political aim. 

Despite the problems with Xu Zhongshu’s argument, which asserts that the 
Tian Qi ruler Yinqi attempted to claim the Yellow Emperor as his ancestor, Xu is 
nevertheless correct in stating that the Yinqi dui is the earliest datable evidence 
illustrating the Yellow Emperor’s significant role in the political culture of the 
4 century BC. References to the Yellow Emperor are absent in both transmitted 
literature and excavated materials predating the mid-Warring States period, so it 
is worth exploring the reasons for the Yellow Emperor's seemingly sudden emer- 
gence and popularity during this period. 

Guo Moruo, like Xu Zhongshu, considers the Yellow Emperor an invention of 
the Tian Qi rulers and the Jixia scholars they patronized: the historicization of the 
Yellow Emperor lies in the Tian Qi intention to adopt the Huang Lao zhi shu =% 
fig (Techniques of the Yellow Emperor and Laozi).? This argument is of interest 
when considering why there are so many more texts attributed to the Yellow Em- 
peror than to other sage rulers. 

In Guo Moruo's opinion, the Yellow Emperor's status as an invention sup- 
porting the Tian Qi rulers' political rhetoric is largely based on an interpretation 
of the Guanzi &-T-. According to this argument, the texts included in the Guanzi 
were created by the Jixia scholars, who were patronized and controlled by the 
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96 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Xuan 3.669—672. 

97 These three bronze vessels, a gui £i and two dui, and the dui commissioned by the Chen 
Marquis Yinqi are discussed by Xu Zhongshu as the “four vessels by the Chen Marquises.” For 
the inscriptions on three vessels, see Xu Zhongshu 1998: 406-409. 

98 Chang Kwang-chih 1983: 63-65; Wu Hong A78 1995: 1-16. 

99 Guo Moruo 1996, 156-191. 
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Tian Qi rulers. Thus, the Guanzi's advocacy of the Yellow Emperor as an exem- 
plary ruler is political propaganda supporting the ambitions of the Tian Qi ruling 
family. While it is true that the Yellow Emperor is mentioned as a sage-king in a 
number of pian included in the Guanzi, a careful reading of these chapters reveals 
that the Yellow Emperor is generally listed among other sage kings without any 
specific connection to the Tian Qi rulers.” Moreover, the Yellow Emperor’s ap- 
pearance at this time is not exclusive to the Guanzi; we see various aspects of the 
Yellow Emperor in different texts.” Even though the argument that the Guanzi is 
a text pertaining to the Tian Qi rulers' political ambition is convincing, the evi- 
dence does not support the claim that the Yellow Emperor was solely an inven- 
tion of the Tian Qi ruling family. Michael Puett has suggested that the presence 
of the Yellow Emperor in a variety of Warring States texts shows that this figure 
was shared among different groups as an embodiment of teachings on the con- 
nection between violence and statecraft. We should doubt Guo Moruo's conclu- 
sion connecting the Yellow Emperor and the Guanzi, understanding that the 
Guanzi does not exclusively promote the Yellow Emperor, nor is the development 
of the image of the Yellow Emperor exclusive to the Guanzi. The Yellow Emperor 
was not an invention by the Jixia scholars to support the Tian Qi rulers' desire for 
hegemonic status. 

Even if the Yellow Emperor was an invention of Jixia scholars, he was not 
exclusively manipulated by the Tian Qi ruling family. An explanation is needed 
to determine how the Yellow Emperor became a common motif shared by a vari- 
ety of Warring States period writings, especially when considering those texts at- 
tributed to the Yellow Emperor in the “Yiwen zhi”, which have been largely ne- 
glected in studies. A review of how scholars have handled the myths presented 
in Warring States texts is foundational to our understanding of the Yellow Em- 
peror as an author. 

There are two scholarly approaches for interpreting the emergence of the 
Huangdi myth. One tends to view the Huangdi myth as a historical development, 
while the other, dubbed as the structuralist approach, prefers to explore the sym- 
bolic meanings of the Huangdi myth by analyzing its structural elements while 
avoiding embroilment in debates on the putative oral transmission upon which 


100 Gao Xinhua 2008. 

101 The Yellow Emperor appears in a whole range of transmitted sources in addition to the 
Guanzi, for example, in various pian of the Shangjun shu A$, the Wei Liaozi RIT, the 
Liutao 7x88, the Zhuangzi it T, the Wenzi X-F, the Liezi XI| f^, the Lüshi chunqiu, and the 
Zhanguo ce $E]. Michael Puett also offers a good summary of the Huangdi narratives in the 
Warring States writings. See Puett 2001. 

102 Puett 2001: 113. 
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the historical approach relies.'? The historical approach consists of two main ar- 
guments: one, represented by Yang Kuan, suggests that the myth of the Yellow Em- 
peror as presented in Warring States writings was primarily the product of a tradi- 
tion of oral transmission extending back to a distant past, when belief in the 
Supreme Being (shangdi EFE?) first appeared. According to Yang Kuan, this su- 
preme being was called the August Emperor (huangdi %77), which became a gen- 
eral term shared by many regionally-worshiped gods during the Eastern Zhou pe- 
riod. Since the character huang 8 is phonetically identical to the character huang 
ta, the term August Emperor was thus rendered later as the Yellow Emperor. Be- 
cause of this, the myths of other god-like figures—Yao, Shun, and Yu, for in- 
stance—also contain hints of the later historicization of the Yellow Emperor." 
Following Yang Kuan, Mark Lewis examines the Warring States myths regarding 
Huangdi and Chi You against the ancient tradition in which those myths were 
rooted, reconstructed, and interpreted to argue that they are closely associated 
with the philosophy of Warring States warfare and statecraft.'? 

The second school of the historical approach, represented by Michael Puett, 
accepts that the emergence of the Huangdi myth concerns Warring States history, 
but disagrees with the contention that the Huangdi myth was connected to any 
earlier tradition. For Puett, connecting the Warring States Huangdi myth with an 
early mythical tradition not only takes the already scattered information on the 
Huangdi myth out of context and leads to the reconstruction of an early tradition 
that is historically meaningless, but it also fails to explicate diverse and even con- 
flicting narratives. 

Puett also takes issue with the structuralist approach to the Huangdi myth: 
while the approach avoids the pitfalls associated with the reconstruction of a pur- 
ported mythological tradition, it cannot account for the differences among the 
various Yellow Emperor narratives. Puett feels that, by pursuing the “ultimate 
symbolism” in the structure of the Huangdi narratives, the structuralist approach 
fails to provide a contextual reading. Puett also suggests that, in order to avoid 
decontextualizing the myth, one must abandon reconstructing a composite 
Huangdi myth based on materials scattered in different texts. On the contrary, we 
must situate the Huangdi myth only in the Warring States debates pertaining to 
the use of warfare in the creation of statecraft.'? 


103 Le Blanc 1985-1986; Jan Yün-hua 1981. 

104 Yang Kuan 1941: 189-99. For related arguments identifying the Yellow Emperor as Yao or 
Yu, also see Sun Zuoyun if 2003, Chen Mengjia 1936. 

105 Lewis 1990: 165-212. 

106 Puett 2001: 92-101. 
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Partly inspired by Lewis's study of the Huangdi myth, which focuses on how 
social violence was sanctioned when such violence related to the emergence of the 
early Chinese state, Puett examines how Warring States intellectuals conceived of 
statecraft. With the creation of a state as a cue, Puett first divides the relevant texts, 
transmitted and excavated, into two temporal strata—the fourth-century-BC and 
the third-century-BC—that reflect the major concerns regarding the relationships 
between rebel and sage, or nature and state, expressed by the individual authors 
of those texts." Puett understands the two layers as the direct product of the writ- 
ers’ response to their contemporary sociopolitical “tensions and concerns," ^? 
and these writings as historically reliable sources for reconstructing a long last- 
ing debate that had taken place during that time. In examining those exemplary 
passages from the selected texts, Puett finds that only those falling in his second 
stratum (dated to the third century BC) refer to the Yellow Emperor and his adver- 
saries. When comparing the nature of the debates taking place in both strata, 
Puett finds that the second stratum increasingly emphasizes the emergence of 
violence in the creation of statecraft. Authors of the second-stratum texts delib- 
erately introduce the Yellow Emperor into the debate due to his association with 
the use of force, including violent usurpation, and not because he was considered 
an historical figure connected to the emergence of the state. Therefore, the appear- 
ance of the Yellow Emperor in fourth-century references, such as the Chenhou 
Yinqi Dui inscriptions and the Zuozhuan, is largely irrelevant to the third century 
BC intellectual debate: the Yellow Emperor's appearance in fourth century works 
is merely referential. What these debates reflect, in Puett’s view, is that Warring 
States thinkers were concerned about the relationship between nature and cul- 
ture.” 

While I agree with Puett’s suggestion that one should examine the Huangdi 
myth in its due context, I question his approach to Warring States texts. Puett’s 
method for dating and dividing the texts he examines into two temporal layers is 
underdeveloped. Since he stresses the authors’ response to the actual tensions 
and concerns of the Warring States intellectual world, the dates of composition 
for these texts should be central to his categorization, and to our understanding 


107 Texts categorized in Puett's first stratum include the “Lüxing” pian of the Shangshu j5jz&, 
the Mozi 2:7, and the Mengzi x; ^, those in his second stratum consist of the Shangjun shu py 
Es, the 'Jingfa" 47; and the “Shiliujing” T-7x&€—two of the four manuscripts attached to the 
Laozi excavated from Mawangdui Tomb 3, the Lüshi chunqiu, the Da Dai Liji, and the Guanzi '£ 
F. See Puett 2001: 101-133. 

108 Puett 2001: 101. 

109 Puett 2001: 112, 113, 134, and passim. 


110 Puett 2001: 134-140; Puett 2002. 
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of the actual debates that Puett endeavors to reconstruct. Unfortunately, Puett 
offers little evidence justifying the dates of the texts categorized in those two strata. 
Nor does he provide a benchmark based on datable texts with which the differently 
grouped texts are comparable. His sophisticated argument is undermined, then, by 
the lack of a more detailed discussion of his methods for dating. In most cases, Puett 
avoids the perplexing dating issues, and assumes an acceptance of the dates com- 
monly ascribed to the texts by traditional scholarship. Nevertheless, the traditional 
way of dating an early Chinese text, mostly based on the author to whom the text is 
attributed, is untenable. In consideration of this complexity, categorizing texts into 
the two strata Puett constructs is very challenging, if not impossible. 

Moreover, Puett’s reconstruction of the Warring States debates pertaining to 
the creation of state is not convincing. Without more precise dating of the texts 
he refers to, it is impossible to trace the history of such putative debates. Further- 
more, there is little evidence that the debates described in Puett’s argument in- 
deed occurred. Puett assumes that the passages he examines exist in response 
to concerns about the creation of state. Nevertheless, what we know about the 
formation of early Chinese texts contradicts this evidence. Most early writings 
were transmitted as discrete, anonymous, and rather brief pian units, only later 
being reassembled, edited, and grouped into the larger texts that we now use;!! 
it is therefore an arduous and difficult task to sort through and to restore the 
authors’ original inputs when merely relying on the reassembled texts under 
discussion. Even though the Han scholars managed to find clues to help cate- 
gorize these texts, their labels for different textual traditions were more the result 
of retrospective grouping. This observation also presents problems for under- 
standing scholarly traditions during the Warring States. 

Additionally, the making and transmission of an early Chinese text is far 
more complicated than is assumed in traditional dating methods. The differences 
between Warring States textual traditions are not as distinct as their Han labels 
suggest: early extant texts reveal that different scholarly circles were influenced 
by each other. Also, the teachings associated with what are labeled as distinct 
Warring States textual traditions were not fixed. When teachings were written 
down, they could not verify with certainty the dates when those ideas origi- 
nated and circulated. Accordingly, the discrepancy among the various Huangdi 
narratives that Puett painstakingly explains through classification into putative 
debates is more likely the result of variation arising during transmission or later 
editing work, if not both. In short, Puett's reconstruction of the two-century- 


111 For example, the most famous event of rearranging the Western Han imperial collection of 
texts led by Liu Xiang, later his son Liu Xin, and many others. Hanshu 30.1701-1776. 
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long debates situates Warring States intellectual framework upon an unverifi- 
able textual foundation. 

Finally, in following Lewis's emphasis on the Yellow Emperor as an exemplary 
figure symbolizing the use of force in the making of statecraft, Puett seems to have 
overstated this aspect of what the Yellow Emperor represented in the Warring 
States intellectual world. If we consider how the Yellow Emperor is portrayed in 
Warring States and early imperial writings as a whole, he is a much more colorful 
figure than depicted in those putative debates. He was the creator of many things, 
including weapons, ritual objects, and daily utensils.'? Additionally, he was por- 
trayed not only as a sage of governance and warfare, but also as a sage making 
contributions to astrology, cosmology, calendar making, divination, medicine, 
sexual arts, and recipes and techniques for pursuing immortality." Regardless of 
how scattered information on the Yellow Emperor appears in those early texts, 
there is no doubt that the body of lore is far richer than that represented in his 
portrayal as the inventor of warfare and statecraft. Overemphasizing this side of 
the Yellow Emperor inevitably limits our view of both the Huangdi figure and the 
context that produced him. This is especially pertinent if we consider that the 
texts on military art attributed to the Yellow Emperor make up less than one tenth 
ofthe overall texts attributed to him, while nearly two thirds are regarding recipes 
and techniques related to cosmology, longevity, and immortality. A more holistic 
context is needed to understand the Yellow Emperor's popularity. 


2.5 The Yellow Emperor and Ritual, Religious, and 
Cosmological Thinking 


In addition to the aspect of state-making emphasized by Lewis's and Puett's works, 
there are two other perspectives often taken on the Huangdi narratives. The first 
pertains to ritual and religious context, especially the change in people's ritual and 
religious thinking during the Eastern Zhou. Such change is observable, for example, 
in people's understanding of the Mandate of Heaven. Once considered a supreme 
power granting awards to the good and issuing punishments to the bad, Eastern 
Zhou heaven morphed into an impersonal entity represented with abstract patterns 
of numbers or the forms of constellations."* Behind this change was an increased 
role of humanity in the workings of the cosmos: heaven now responded to the 


112 QiSihe 1941. 
113 Hanshu "Yiwen zhi," as listed in Table 1 of this chapter. 
114 Tao Lei [££ 2008: 117-129. 
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human manipulation of those patterns and forms in which the Mandate of Heaven 
was believed to manifest itself. Under such mentality, people still presented sacri- 
fices to all spirits, deities, and constellations to avoid disasters and seek blessings, 
but the causality between the heaven and human realms now became explicable 
and predictable according to those forms and patterns. 

Numerous passages in the Zuozhuan strikingly demonstrate this trend. For 
example, from the ninth to the eighteenth year in the reign of Duke Zhao of Lu £& 
HAZ (r. 542-510 BC), a series of predictions were made on the basis of the predic- 
tors' astrological and cosmological knowledge. In the ninth year of Duke Zhao, the 
Zheng #{ official Pi Zao #4 not only predicted when the state of Chen was to be 
relocated and how long it would last thereafter, but also explained how his 
knowledge of astrology as well as the Theory of the Five Elements (wuxing FfF) al- 
lowed him to make such a prognostication.'^ In the next year, Pi Zao predicted and 
explained the exact date when the Jin lord would die."5 In the eleventh year, Chang 
Hong 54, predicted the assassination of Marquis of Cai." In the seventeenth year, 
Pi Zao of Zheng, along with two Lu officials—Shen Xu EZA and Zi Shen f£ fE— 
foresaw the coming fires that would occur in the fifth month of the following year. Pi 
Zao urged Zi Chan, the Zheng prime minister, that the disaster could be avoided if Zi 
Chan would grant him the right to use certain vessels in ritual.” In the next year, the 
fires occurred in those four states exactly as predicted.'? 

Certainly, not all predictions in the Zuo Commentary are confirmed. For in- 
stance, among Pi Zao's failed prophecies is a warning in the eighteenth year that 
Zheng would suffer from another conflagration if Zi Chan would not heed his warn- 
ing.™ It is also true that we cannot consider Zuozhuan narratives to be exact histor- 
ical records. But these narratives reflect a change in the way of thinking, which is 
illustrated by the attention devoted to explaining the type of knowledge that ration- 
alizes predictions. Zi Chan resists this change in thinking when he expresses doubt 
that Pi Zao could penetrate the Way of Heaven (tiandao Ki), for, according to Zi 
Chan, the Way of Heaven is too distant for men to approach.” When we compare 


115 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 9.1310-1311. 

116 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 10.1314-1315. 

117 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 11.1322. 

118 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 17.1390-1392. 

119 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 18.1394—1395. 

120 Chungiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 18.1395. 

121 ZiChan explains his not granting Pi Zao the ritual vessels to avoid the fire by arguing that 
“The Way of Heaven is distant, the Way of Man is close. Since the former is not what the latter 
can reach, how could the latter know the former? How could Zao know the Way of Heaven?" K 
wees > AGE > JEP Bet > (ALAR ^ ESAR? Chungiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 18.1395. 
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Zi Chan's words with his response to the fire, however, his actions reflect the chang- 
ing perspective on religion and ritual. His actions contradict his previous rejection 
of Pi Zao's suggestion to use certain ritual vessels." Ritual, as employed by Zi Chan 
in this context, no longer conveyed a petition to avert evil or to seek blessings, but 
to perform practical routine that had been widely accepted as a means to restore 
order in the wake of the disaster.'? This illustrates the aspect of the Eastern Zhou 
way of thinking more and more emphasizing the modern sense of instrumental ra- 
tionality, as documented in the Zuozhuan. 

Both ways of thinking represented by Zi Chan and the examples above ex- 
isted in parallel according to the Zuo Commentary. In some cases, the Zuozhuan 
narrator deliberately presents these different lines of thinking side by side, sug- 
gesting that truth could be approached through different directions, and valid 
predictions could be made based on various bodies of knowledge. Take, for ex- 
ample, the two clusters of predictions regarding the Battle of Pingyin `} and 
the attack on Zheng launched by the Chu army recorded in the eighteenth year of 
Duke Xiang of Lu 227 (r. 573-542 BC). In the Battle of Pingyin, the Jin generals 
successfully frightened the Qi lord at night by tricking him into believing that the 
Qi army was overwhelmingly outnumbered by the Jin troops. The next morning, 
three Jin officials used different bodies of knowledge to declare the withdrawal of 
the Qi army: 
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Shi Kuang reported to Marquis of Jin, “The chirps of birds and crows sound happy, indicat- 
ing that the Qi army had fled." Earl of Xing reported to Earl of Zhongxing, "It sounds like 
the horses were torn away [referring to what says in the Changes], indicating that the Qi 
army had fled." Shu Xiang reported to Marquis of Jin, “On the city walls there stop crows, 
indicating that the Qi army had fled." 


The second occasion eliciting predictions occurred when the Chu army marched 
north after being solicited by the Zheng prime minister Zi Kong +L, who sought 
its help to break Zheng's alliance with the state of Jin by removing the Zheng lead- 
ers who supported such an alliance. Upon hearing of this news, three Jin officials, 


122 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Zhao 18.1396. 

123 Another fairly illuminating example is recorded in the fifth year of Lord Cheng (r. 590—573 
BC), when Mount Liang collapsed. What strikes the reader is the cart driver's attitude to ritual. It 
seems that ritual performance had been viewed as a kind of routine in dealing with natural dis- 
asters, an attitude very similar to Zichan's. Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Cheng 5.822-823. 
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again including Shi Kuang and Shu Xiang, pronounced their judgments on the 
Chu military action: 
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The Jin people had heard that the Chu army was approaching. Shi Kuang said, "They will 
not do any harm. I have on various occasions sung the northern tunes, and then the south- 
ern tunes; the southern tunes were not strong and included considerable sounds of death. 
The Chu will certainly not achieve any merits." Dong Shu said, “The Way of Heaven’ is 
largely located in the northwest. The southern army came in an inappropriate time and cer- 
tainly will not achieve any merits." Shu Xiang said, “[Whether the army will win or not] 
depends on their ruler's virtue.” 


As with the predictions before the Battle of Pingyin, the judgments of all three 
officials were correct: having suffered considerable losses due to bad weather, the 
Chu army failed to move further north to confront the Jin army. On both occasions 
the narrative confirms each prediction. Although the predictions rely on different 
forms of knowledge and observation—Shi Kuang, on sounds; Earl of Xing, on 
divination; Dong Shu, on astrology; and Shu Xiang, on his observation of natu- 
ral phenomena in the first occasion and on his understanding of appropriate 
rulership in the second. Although it is unclear whether these different bodies of 
knowledge competed with one another in claiming the validity and accuracy of 
predictions, the Zuozhuan narratives demonstrate how people of the Eastern 
Zhou understood the Mandate of Heaven to have readable and rational associa- 
tions with the human realm. 

These interpretations of the world are associated with the early Chinese cos- 
mology generally labeled as correlative thinking. Although various sources present 
differences on the intricacies of correlative thought, such thought relies on a 
basic recognition that correlations exist between all facets of the cosmos—heaven, 
earth, man, one's state, and the myriad things—and that these correlations can 
be known by using techniques such as the manipulation of the hexagrams and 
the arrangement of the Five Elements." In this context, heaven is no longer a 
mysterious commander and supreme judge issuing mandates according to the 
virtues of the living, but rather a spatial and temporal complexity consisting of 


125 According to Yang Bojun, the “way of heaven” here denotes the orbit of Jupiter. Chunqiu 
Zuozhuan zhu Xiang 18.1043. 

126 Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu Xiang 18.1043. 

127 Henderson 1984; Needham 1956: 216—389. 
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both celestial bodies, as well as the markers of the passages of time. This under- 
standing of heaven not only characterized Eastern Zhou correlative thinking, but 
also shaped Eastern Zhou ritual and religious conventions. 

Our understanding of the Yellow Emperor narratives exists in such a context. 
Indeed, one of the earliest sources explaining the naming of the Yellow Emperor 
relates it to wuxing cosmology: 
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In general, when a thearch or a king will rise, Heaven must reveal prior to his arrival the 
omens for the people below. In the time of the Yellow Emperor, Heaven had revealed 
enormous mole crickets and worms before he rose. The Yellow Emperor said, “The Force of 
Earth will prevail.” The Force of Earth indeed prevailed, therefore the color of Yellow was 
revered and what he did was related to Earth. At the time of Yu, Heaven had revealed grass 
and woods that in autumns and winters did not wither. Yu said, “The Force of Wood will 
prevail.” The Force of Wood indeed prevailed, therefore the color of Blue was revered and 
what he did was related to Wood. At the time of Tang, Heaven had revealed metal blades 
produced in water. Tang said, “The Force of Metal will prevail.” The Force of Metal indeed 
prevailed, therefore the color of White was revered in his time and what he did was related 
to Metal. At the time of King Wen, Heaven had revealed fire and the vermilion birds had 
gathered around the Zhou altar, carrying cinnabar writings. King Wen said, “The Force of 
Fire will prevail.” The Force of Fire indeed prevailed, therefore, the color of Red was revered 
in his time and what he did was related to Fire. That which will replace Fire must be Water. 
Heaven will first reveal [omens telling] that the Force of Water will prevail. When the Force 
of Water indeed prevails, the color of that time will thus be Dark and what is to be done will 
be related to Water. If the Force of Water arrives but is not recognized, once the number [of 
five] is fulfilled, the Force will move to Earth."? 


This passage links the Yellow Emperor to the color Yellow and the Force of Earth, 
both as manifestations of the Theory of the Five Elements. In this theory, the Ele- 
ments of Earth, Wood, Metal, Fire, and Water are each overcome by the ensuing 
Element to form an unending circular system.” The formation and employment 
of the Theory of the Five Elements in explaining the world facing the Eastern Zhou 


128 Chen Qiyou 1984: 677. 

129 What the Lüshi chunqiu describes is a specifically Qin religious cult to the emperors of the 
Four/Five Directions, in which Huangdi was included, even though Huangdi may also have had 
a separate existence outside this cult (and perhaps before its rise). 
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people crystalized the change of their thinking from the previous periods. In this 
system, season rotation, ruling legitimacy, and political change were all put in a 
controllable pattern. The Yellow Emperor plays his due role assigned to him in 
this pattern of thinking. In the “Zuo Luo" £% pian of the Yi Zhoushu, the Five 
Elements are arranged according to a spatial scheme, in which the color Yellow 
is positioned in the center." The *Guiyi" $3 (Cherishing Rightness) pian of the 
Mozi 2:7 provides a schematic correlation between time, colors, and directions, 
indicating that the di #7 (thearch or emperor) is correlated with the Yellow Dragon 
(Huanglong mp) on the wuji Jii days in the center.” The “Jixia ji” F23 of 
the Lüshi chunqiu EK fk (Mr. Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals) and the “Shize 
xun” HII of the Huainanzi also include several identical passages addressing 
correlative thinking. This suggests that by late Warring States period the Five El- 
ements theory had developed into a system in which all elements, along with 
time, space, numbers, musical scales, smells, flavors, sacrifices, and so forth, 
were integrated as guides for governing according to correlative theories.’” 

Although most literature closely associates the Yellow Emperor with this 
form of Eastern Zhou cosmological thinking, some scholars maintain that the key 
to understanding the Yellow Emperor in his social and historical context is ex- 
ploring the Yellow Emperor as he existed in earlier myths, which are considered 
as the sources later being incorporated into Eastern Zhou wuxing thinking. Hsu 
Chin-hsiung's #F#/ argument serves as a good example in this regard. He ar- 
gues that the Yellow Emperor greatly predates the formation of the Theory of the 
Five Elements based on the following: the character huang in the name Huangdi 
means either yellow or jade decoration huang fx. By disproving that yellow could 
have been the most revered color during the Yellow Emperor's actual reign, he 
posits that the character huang in the name of Huangdi must be associated with 
jade decoration and the invention of clothes. He then continues to link the inven- 
tion of clothes to the creation of social institutions; hence, he categorizes the Yel- 
low Emperor as a legendary ruler who created institutions, beginning the second 
stage of Chinese civilization, a stage symbolized by sage-kings' creating utensils 
and tools in the first stage, and the third stage is characterized by the documen- 
tation of history.’” 


130 Huang Huaixin 2007: 534—535. 

131 Wu Yujiang jfi; 2006: 674. 

132 Chen Qiyou 1984: 312; He Ning fr] 3 1998: 405-410. 
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Although Hsu advances the discourse,?* his argument leaves several questions 
unanswered. First, when analyzing textual information from various sources to prove 
that the term Huangdi appeared earlier than the formation of the wuxing system, Hsu, 
like Puett, relies on the traditional method of dating texts on the basis of attributed 
authorship. This method, however, lacks sufficient evidence. Second, Hsu does not 
provide an explanation for how the Yellow Emperor as an institution-creator relates 
to the central sage-king associated with Warring States wuxing thinking, or an immor- 
tal especially popular in late Warring States and early imperial periods. Although Hsu 
attempts to reconstruct a perspective on the Yellow Emperor that existed prior to the 
Warring States, his argument does not explain the necessity of linking the Warring 
States Yellow Emperor to an unknown earlier legend. Finally, the weakest point of 
Hsu's argument is its disregard of the context of Eastern Zhou cosmological thinking. 
Since the construction of an "earlier" Yellow Emperor relies primarily upon Warring 
States writings, removing the Yellow Emperor from a Warring States context is coun- 
terproductive to our understanding of what the Huangdi narratives really convey. We 
might conclude, therefore, the Huangdi story should be viewed as an Eastern Zhou 
myth. 

The preference for antiquity is not just a phenomenon of modern scholarship. 
When considering the context of the Yellow Emperor myth, it is also necessary to 
understand the Eastern Zhou and early imperial trend of emphasizing antiquity 
in one's argumentation. As has been previously discussed, the Yellow Emperor, 
along with other sage-kings such as Fuxi and Shennong, becomes a component 
of the teachings of various Warring States textual traditions, as seen in texts such 


134 For example, Ding Shan and others suggest that the Yellow Emperor can be identified in oracle 
bone inscriptions. In his article on the “Chenhou Yin Qi dui," after comparing the *Chenhou Yin Qi dui" 
inscriptions with relevant passages scattered in a number of transmitted texts, Ding Shan confidently 
infers that the preserved myths of Huangdi and other legendary thearchs, as we see in those texts, 
should be considered as reliable historical sources. He then confronts Yang Kuan's argument that the 
Yellow Emperor derived from god—the “august thearch”—and argues for the opposite: originally a 
human king, the Yellow Emperor was later deified as one of the gods included in the wuxing system. 
See Ding Shan 2005: 154-178. In an article discussing the deceased Shang kings and ruling lineages 
preserved in oracle bone inscriptions, Ding identifies the term di huang 7 in oracle inscriptions as 
Huangdi, so named after the ecliptic, a surmise remaining yet to be substantiated. See Ding Shan 2005: 
93. For more discussions on the identification of the Yellow Emperor in oracle bone inscriptions, also 
see Li Yuanxing 2010: 26-29, 36-44. The problem with these suggestions is their assumption that the 
graphic meaning of the character huang contains or reflects considerable historical and social infor- 
mation; therefore, deciphering the meaning of the graphic to some extent equals detecting traces of 
ancient social life. In fact, the graphic form itself does not transmit any specific information regarding 
ancient social life, especially if we consider that the moment of the invention of a specific graph may 
never be recovered. 
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as the Guanzi, Zhuangzi, Han Feizi, Lüshi chunqiu. This inclusion of the sage-kings 
was recognized early as a rhetorical device to enhance the power of persuasion, 
as we see in the Huainanzi: 
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Common people mostly revere antiquity and despise the current; therefore, those who forge 
doctrines must attribute them to the Divine Farmer and the Yellow Emperor; only then can 
they present their teachings. Muddle-headed rulers of chaotic eras, in considering that 
those teachings originated from the ancient past, thus esteem them. Those who study them 
are deceived by such argumentation and venerate what they have heard, sitting reverently 
with each other to praise the doctrines, and straightening their necks to recite them. This 
reveals that one does not understand the distinction between the right and the wrong.” 


This passage clearly illustrates that, by the time these comments were made, rever- 
ing antiquity and despising the contemporary had become popular. Catering to 
such convention, a thinker intentionally presented his arguments in the name of 
the ancient sages, even when promoting something contemporary. By claiming the 
antiquity of his argument, the thinker was not only able to solicit the patronage of 
those who held power, but he was also able to attract the attention of the audience 
that would learn and disseminate his doctrines. The Huainanzi passage depicts 
the veneration of an ancient past as a widely accepted practice not limited to a 
particular group of people or social strata, as both the ruling and the ruled and 
both the masters and the disciples all followed these conventions. The exaltation 
of antiquity became a necessary component in the creation of state ideology. How- 
ever contemporary a teaching might be, it needed to be coated with the patina of 
antiquity to be accepted, patronized, and transmitted. 

Although this passage does not specifically ascribe these comments to a par- 
ticular era, it hints that this trend was prevalent in contemporary literature, such as 
that attributed to the Divine Farmer and the Yellow Emperor. The extant Shang and 
Western Zhou literature (for instance, the Odes and the oracle bone inscriptions) re- 
veres the ancestors of the Shang and Zhou ruling families. Such purported ancient 
figures as the Divine Farmer and the Yellow Emperor carry significant persuasive 
force only in writings associated with the Eastern Zhou and thereafter. 

The Huainanzi passage states that venerating antiquity had become a widely 
embraced social convention, but does not describe how antiquity became a major 
concern of the Eastern Zhou. Although there is little information on what led to 
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the veneration of antiquity in Eastern Zhou society, recently excavated materials 
have finally shed light on this question. Following David Keightley’s description 
of Shang ancestral beliefs based on Shang oracle inscriptions and Lothar von 
Falkenhausen’s observations on the restructuring of Middle Spring and Autumn 
ritual practice based on Eastern Zhou burial remains, I contend that the phenom- 
enon of venerating antiquity was connected with early Chinese ritual practice 
and religious thinking, which created the foundation on which the emphasis of 
antiquity in Eastern Zhou literary discourse was built. 

According to Keightley, Shang ancestral veneration constitutes the core of the 
Shang religious conceptions that “were the conceptions of Shang life as a whole.” 
Ancestral veneration was not a religious practice divorced from social realities, but 
it permeated all aspects of Shang life politically, economically, and ideologically, 
and it facilitated a “pragmatism that drew power from the past, legitimized the cur- 
rent state of affairs (including all the inequities in rights and privileges), and 
charted a course for the future.””” A deceased king did not obtain his ancestorship 
by default, as it was only assigned to the deceased through a gradually perfected 
sacrificial ritual system, but once assigned that role, the ancestor was able to con- 
tinue to exercise his authority through the changing depth of time, albeit in a dif- 
ferent domain. Archaeological evidence suggests that Shang ancestor veneration is 
grounded in the Neolithic Chinese burial ritual, which can be traced to the fifth mil- 
lennium BC, but the structure of the Shang pantheon reflected in its sacrificial ritual 
system, as seen in Shang oracle inscriptions, sheds specific light on how antiquity 
played its role in ancestral veneration. 

Keightley classifies those who could receive sacrifices in the Shang pantheon 
into six groups: (1) di or shangdi, or the Supreme God; (2) Nature Powers, such as the 
River or Mountain Powers; (3) Former Lords, like Nao Zé and Wang Hai £ ZZ, specific 
demigod figures associated with the Shang dynasty; (4) pre-dynastic ancestors; (5) 
dynastic ancestors; and (6) the dynastic ancestresses, mainly the consorts of Shang 
kings. 

Keightley considers the members of groups (2), (3), and (4)—namely, Nature 
Powers, Former Lords, and pre-dynastic ancestors— "the High Powers" and differ- 
entiates them from the dynastic ancestors and ancestresses in terms of the ritual 
treatment they received and the functions assigned to them. Functioning as medi- 
ators, the High Powers *presumably occupied a middle ground, between Di [or the 
Supreme God], on the one hand, and the ancestors on the other, unable to emulate 
Diby commanding (ling) > natural phenomena, but still having large impact on the 


136 Keightley 2004: 4; Keightley 1978: 212. 
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weather and crops.” The di Supreme God, lofty and distant, issued commands that 
none of the other groups could; the ancestors and ancestresses, however, were placed 
closest to the living and were most associated with their descendants’ personal wel- 
fare. 

The arrangement of the Shang pantheon in the sacrificial system displays 
both temporal and relational depth to the living. According to this scheme, the 
closer the Powers were to the living, the more bargaining power the living might 
possess when negotiating for their benefit; on the contrary, the more distant the 
Powers, the less influence the living would have on them. At the farthest end of 
the pantheon, the command of the Supreme God was almost unchangeable. In 
short, as Keightley summarizes, “the Shang conceived of the Nature and the Ances- 
tral Powers as occupying a hierarchy of negotiability, with the close ancestors and 
ancestresses of the pantheon being most open to this kind of pledging, and the 
higher Powers, both ancestral and natural, being less approachable in this way."? 

Although the more distant Powers in the Shang pantheon were less malle- 
able, the Shang ritual system enabled the living to reach them through a chain 
of “ancestralization.” Among the six groups of Powers classified by Keightley, the 
di and the Nature Powers were the least ancestral. Yet we see in the Shang oracle 
inscriptions that the Nature Powers were ancestralized occasionally by being en- 
titled as the “ancestor” (zu 1H) of the Shang kings.'^ As for the di, although few or 
no cults directly worshipped him, he was nevertheless approachable through the 
ancestralized Nature Powers. Such ancestralization ran throughout the pantheon: 
the Nature Powers were connected to the Former Lords by the same token; the 
Former Lords to the pre-dynastic ancestors; and at last, the pre-dynastic ancestors 
to the dynastic ancestors and ancestresses. Although the degree of ancestralization 
dwindled along this chain extending from the lower ancestors and ancestresses to 
the Supreme God, the nexus between the two ends—the living and the Supreme 
God—was established. Since the most powerful end was drawn into this unified 
religious system by connection to the most remote of ancestors and ancestralized 
powers, we begin to see how antiquity achieved veneration. In the Shang ritual 
system, antiquity not only aided the living in approaching the distant Supreme God, 
but the concept of antiquity itself also obtained deep authority due to its association 
with the most powerful echelon in the Shang pantheon. 

Ancestral veneration continued in the Western Zhou, but textual and ar- 
chaeological evidence presents a more complicated picture of the Western Zhou 
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ancestral cult and its associated religious beliefs and practices. Acommonly held 
view maintains that Western Zhou rulers diminished the importance of the Shang 
ancestral cult and strategically privileged Heaven by emphasizing Heaven’s Man- 
date in order to legitimize the Zhou’s overthrow of the Shang.” While this might 
be the case from a propagandistic perspective, extant Zhou material culture, on 
the contrary, highlights continuity in the Shang-Zhou transition. The Zhouyuan 
fi corpus of oracle inscriptions convincingly demonstrates the close connec- 
tion between early Western Zhou and Shang ritual and religion. Rather than an 
abrupt departure from Shang traditions, the inscriptions indicate that, after the 
conquest of the Shang, Zhou traditions gradually evolved during a period when 
the Shang and Zhou cultures coexisted and shared a range of similarities.” 

The Zhou religious and ritual framework for organizing the ancestral cult was 
known as the zhao-mu EE f system. Although this system's method for arranging 
lineages by alternating generations differs from the arrangement of the Shang 
ancestral pantheon, '? the Shang and Zhou ancestral cults nevertheless share the 
basic characteristic of venerating ancestors through a broad range of material 
manifestations: ancestral temples, bronze vessels and objects, blood sacrifices, 
music, dance, chants, and so on. 

Another feature the Western Zhou ancestral cult shares with that of the 
Shang is that power and authority were the focus of the sacrificial system. As 
Lothar von Falkenhausen states: 


Continuity of descent from as prestigious as possible an ancestral figure in the distant past— 
and seniority among those descended from that ancestor—entailed access to privilege and 
power. The ancestral cult provided a platform for the iterative reconstruction of the lineage 
and its self-representation both to the human and to the supernatural realm. It enabled liv- 
ing lineage members to reaffirm their ties with one another, to reaffirm their own position 
in the history of their lineage, and thereby to create and shape collective memory." 


Such “collective memory” was both the result of and the means for the negotia- 
tion of power among the living. The power tied with more ancient ancestors hints 
at the religious mentality of the Shang: it was the closeness, both temporal and 
relational, to the Supreme Power—di in the Shang and tian K (heaven) in the 
Zhou—that enabled one's distant ancestor to occupy a powerful position. As later 
Zhou literature elucidates, the tianming fi (Heaven's Mandate) bestowed to a 
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certain lineage was largely determined by the de f (virtues) of the lineage ances- 
tors. In other words, the descendants continued to enjoy the Heaven's Mandate 
initially obtained by their distant ancestors as it was passed on through the 
generations." ^ What differentiated the Zhou ancestral cult from the Shang was the 
Zhou's simplified way of organizing lineages, which, according to Falkenhausen's 
observation, may have been related to their enlarged population.'“° 

After the Zhou royal court was forced to move eastward, the Eastern Zhou 
period witnessed a change in its prominent political position. The rapid down- 
grade of the royal court was accompanied by diminishing control over the local 
vassal polities, some of which seized the opportunity to claim hegemonic status 
by force. The internecine wars among the numerous vassal polities, originally 
established by the Zhou founding fathers to support the royal court, inevitably 
further degraded Zhou royal power as the larger and stronger polities annexed 
the smaller and weaker ones and multiple political centers arose to contend for 
dominance. As a result, the distinct Western Zhou ritual system finalized through 
the Late Western Zhou Ritual Reform could no longer provide the means for the 
Zhou royal family to hold all its vassal states enmeshed in the net of Zhou power. 
Accordingly, the traditional ancestral cult was attenuated, powers ascribed to an- 
cestors diminished, and the tiered aristocratic ranking system, once the back- 
bone of ritual and religious practice, came to its historic end. The old religious 
thinking that regarded death and connections with the afterlife as its core was 
transformed to a practice focusing on individual grandeur. Such profound 
change is visible archaeologically in the development of tomb structure and the 
universal utilization of mingqi HHzs items exclusively for burial purpose through- 
out the Zhou cultural sphere. 

The Warring States writings, such as the Laozi, the “Neiye” š chapter of the 
Guanzi, and the excavated Taiyi shengshui K—4- 7K (The Great Oneness Produces 
Water), also reflect this fundamental change in Eastern Zhou religious beliefs. 
According to Michael Puett’s observation, this change was the outgrowth of a last- 
ing debate between ritual specialists and cosmologists, the latter finally gaining the 
upper hand in courts by the fourth century BC. He suggests that these cosmologists, 
the writers of the above-mentioned texts, proposed “the One, the ultimate ancestor 
from which everything—all sprits, all natural phenomena, and all human—were 
generated,” as a self-generating model against the traditional sacrificial models 


145 For example, see Wangsun Man's explanation of the Mandate of Heaven; Chunqiu zuozhuan 
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that “operated by working from the recently deceased and less powerful local 
spirits toward more distant and more powerful deities,” as evidenced in the 
Shang pantheon.”® According to this new model, the living could become gods by 
“returning to and holding fast to the One" that “generated them and continue[s] to 
underlie them” or by “rearranging the pantheon of the day into a series of lineal 
descendants from the One” that allowed them to “claim that they alone understood 
the workings of the cosmos."'? Puett also argues that this self-divinization model 
as the alternative to the traditional sacrificial model resulted from the age-old ten- 
sion caused by discontinuity between man and God.” Setting aside the concept of 
tension between man and God, Puett’s model indeed accords with the changed re- 
ligious geist centering on individual grandeur. 

This ritual and religious transformation, however, was by no means accom- 
plished in a single swoop, but gradually developed over centuries. It is observable 
in Spring and Autumn burials and is evident in almost all areas of the Zhou during 
the Warring States period. Moreover, the new system’s incorporation of at least part 
of the old system is also a noticeable factor in its development. For example, in the 
middle Spring and Autumn period, around 600 BC, a ritual restructuring occurred 
that quickly expanded throughout the Zhou cultural sphere to harmonize the previ- 
ous ritual system with new social realities. 

This ritual restructuring is seen in the funerary goods in tombs of social elites. 
Examples of such goods appear in the “Special Assemblages” of spectacular objects 
and in “Ordinary Assemblages” to signify the tomb occupant’s social rank. By 
augmenting the privilege of the top echelons of the social hierarchy, this ritual re- 
structuring “would have reduced the ritual prerogatives of the lower élite, prefiguring 
the even more drastic reductions that were to occur during the Warring States period” 
and downplayed the social importance of the ancestral cult." From this perspective, 
the Middle Spring and Autumn Ritual Restructuring was both an updated version of 
the Later Western Zhou Ritual Reform and a response to the changed social realities. 

Yellow Emperor narratives can be understood in the same context, yet their 
lack of homogeneity remains a source of intrigue. Even those remaining fragmen- 
tary passages in transmitted and excavated sources provide a variety of depictions of 
the Yellow Emperor. The Guoyu, the Shiji and the Da Dai liji all consider him the 
founder of both lineage and state; questions raised by Confucius’s disciples, Zigong 
and Zaiwo, in the Shizi and the Da Dai liji, indicate that he was a mysterious figure 
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with an abnormal appearance who achieved an incredible lifespan; and he is also 
portrayed as a great warrior battling Chi You and the Flame Emperor as well as the 
inventor of weapons, utensils, ritual apparatuses, and statecraft. The texts attributed 
to the Yellow Emperor in the “Yiwen zhi” also correspond to his various characteris- 
tics. He appears in four large categories—zhuzi (writings of various masters), bingshu 
(military writings), shushu (writings on methods and counting), and fangji (writings 
on recipes and techniques)—each further consisting of a number of subcategories 
that variously present him as head of a scholarly lineage, a military master, and a 
master of esoteric methods, recipes, and techniques. 

The diversity of images associated with the figure of the Yellow Emperor not 
only suggests his reception by different textual traditions, but also indicates the 
complex ritual and religious background in which he was situated. The complex 
figure as it appears in Warring States and Han texts was forged by both the legacy 
of ancestral veneration dating back to the Neolithic period, as well as the evolv- 
ing Eastern Zhou ritual and religious thoughts which developed alongside the 
period’s social needs. 

From one perspective, the creation of the Yellow Emperor seems closely as- 
sociated with Eastern Zhou cosmological thinking. The image of a sage-king or 
god seated in the prominent cosmological position—the cosmic axis featured as a 
yellow center—convincingly links the Huangdi narratives with such thinking. 
The name and characteristics of the Yellow Emperor are so compelling in respect 
to this point that the vestiges of earlier Huangdi myths, if they existed at all, were 
almost completely supplanted by the Warring States versions. This explains why 
the attributions in the “Yiwen zhi” to the Yellow Emperor primarily feature him 
as a master associated with knowledge of astronomy, the calendar, divination, 
wuxing theory, and the secrets to achieving immortality. 

From an alternate perspective, I argue that the description of the Yellow Emperor 
as an ancient sage-king in Warring States myths was grounded in conventions 
associated with ancestral veneration, rather than a surviving component of transmit- 
ted ancient myth. Claiming great antiquity conforms to the Eastern Zhou thinking 
manifested in the cosmological self-divinization model proposed by Puett. According 
to this model, the Yellow Emperor was the ultimate link to the One and was the 
ancestor of the body of esoteric knowledge through which the living could commune 
with the One and become an immortal. Connecting oneself to the ultimate power 
through remote ancestors is reminiscent of ancestral veneration seen in Zhou ritual 
and religious practice, only the Yellow Emperor had displaced the dominance of the 
ancestors of the Zhou royal family as its power declined throughout the Eastern Zhou 
period. The increasingly prevalent practice of constructing genealogies in the Eastern 
Zhou period may reflect the ritual reality associated with a weakened royal family. 
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Nevertheless, none of the constructed ancestors of other Eastern Zhou polities were 
able to fill the void left by the deterioration of the Zhou royal family, even though a 
super-powerful figure was desperately needed to connect the living to the One. It 
must have been against such backdrop that the Yellow Emperor, interpreted as a 
figure occupying the axis mundi, rose as the ancestor of all powerful Eastern Zhou 
families. This is what we see in extant genealogical literature such as the Da Dai liji, 
the reconstructed Shiben, and the Shiji. 

The discussion above may also be helpful in explaining why the Yellow Em- 
peror is nearly absent in the lists of sages in Confucian writings. Like the Huangdi 
narratives, the writings later canonized as the Confucian classics were produced 
against the backdrop of Eastern Zhou cosmological thought. Whereas the 
Huangdi myth focuses on a self-divinization model, Confucian writings stress 
those aspects of ancestral veneration allegedly reflecting Western Zhou ritual 
practice. Archaeological findings reveal that what Confucian writings attempted 
to convey accords with the ritual system reflected in the Middle Spring and Au- 
tumn Ritual Restructuring, which was an effort to restore the early Western Zhou 
ritual. In comparison with the Huangdi myth, Confucian writings value ritual 
over self-divinization; accordingly, the sages promoted as models in Confucian 
writings are those who represented the appropriate rituals, especially the West- 
ern Zhou sage-king King Wen X £ and sage-minister the Duke of Zhou. From this 
perspective, although both the Huangdi narratives and the Confucian writings 
were grounded in the Eastern Zhou social and religious need of restructuring its 
contemporary ritual system, their emphases differed. While the Huangdi narra- 
tives represented a model deposing the ancestors of the Zhou royal house in favor 
of a more powerful sage-god with the ability to help individuals become gods, the 
Confucian writings proposed to restore the early Western Zhou rituals. Such a 
fundamental difference inevitably led to the exclusion of the Yellow Emperor as 
an exemplary figure in Confucian writings. This we can also clearly see in the 
attributions to the Yellow Emperor listed in the *Yiwen zhi" chapter of the Hanshu. 
None of the texts, either attributed to the Yellow Emperor or to his ministers, can 
be found in the category of Confucian writings. 

These points also provide an explanation as to why the Huangdi narratives and 
the Laozi textual tradition were sometimes juxtaposed and called the Huang Lao zhi 
shu € fig (Techniques of the Yellow Emperor and Laozi), especially in the late 
Warring States and early Western Han discourses.'? Li Ling astutely asserts that the 


152 For concrete examples regarding the Middle Spring and Autumn Ritual Restructuring, see 
Falkenhausen 2008. 
153 Shiji 63.2784, 74.3132, 12.456, and passim. 
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juxtaposition of the two indicates that the bodies of knowledge generating from 
both writings were akin to each other, and both rooted in the categories of shushu, 
methods and calculation, and fangji, recipes and techniques, to which the majority 
of the Huangdi attributions belong.’ Nevertheless, to say that these two traditions 
arose from the same background does not answer why Confucian writings also 
shared a similar background with the other two traditions.” The explanation lies in 
a radical, transcendent approach to Heaven, gods, immortality, and longevity taken 
by the Huang and Lao strands of thinking, which are opposed to the age-old ritual 
system upheld by Confucian propaganda. Here, we may consider that both the Laozi 
and a number of Huangdi attributions are closely related to cultivating life, pursuing 
longevity, and achieving immortality.^6 Accordingly, the textual traditions labeled as 
Huangdi and Laozi stemmed from the understanding that texts attributed to these 
two figures both advocate the Eastern Zhou self-divinization model as well as the 
early imperial political theory— xingming Jlj% focusing on punishment and law— 
associated with this model." 


2.6 The Yellow Emperor's Four Classics 


Here, we must consider the four manuscripts preceding one of the two versions of the 
Laozi discovered in Mawangdui Tomb 3. In this manuscript, the Dao pian is preceded 
by the De pian, reflecting the opposite of the order organized in the transmitted text. 
The four manuscripts preceding the Mawangdui Laozi include the Jingfa 42, the 
Shidajing +K% (or Shiliujing -7x5€), the Cheng #%, and the Daoyuan if JZ. The 
coincidence between the number of these manuscripts and the pian number listed 
after the text Huangdi sijing tm JU&% (The Yellow Emperor's Four Classics) in the “Yi- 
wen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu inspired Tang Lan Efi (1901-1979 AD) to conclude 
that these four Mawangdui manuscripts are indeed the long-lost Huangdi sijing. 
Tang's argument rests on three pieces of evidence: the cohesive message that the four 
manuscripts convey, the dating of the manuscripts, and the circulation of these four 
manuscripts over time, ^? but his conclusion is mainly supported by a passage from 
the “Jingji zhi” 24477 (Treatise on Confucian Classics and Other Texts) chapter of the 
Suishu [S &. It documents the following: 
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154 Li Ling 1998b: 288. 

155 Li Ling 1998b: 288—289. 

156 Li Ling 1998b: 286-288. 

157 There are numerous works on the connection of the xingming thought with the “Huang Lao zhi 
shu;" for examples, see Li Ling 1998b: 284-286; Tang Lan FF fiti 1975; Guo Moruo 1996: 156-191. 

158 Tang Lan 1975: 8-10. 
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In the Han time under the category of zhuzi, the trends of Daoist writings amounted to thirty- 
seven textual traditions, the essence of which was all related to the abandonment of 
strength and surplus in order to live a humble and plain life, and there were no such things 
as the above-mentioned Heavenly Officials or tallies. Among the Daoist texts, the four pian 
of the Yellow Emperor and the two pian of Laozi most obtained the essence in depth.’ 


This passage encourages Tang Lan to equate the four Mawangdui manuscripts 
with the Huangdi sijing due to the astonishing coincidence between the total 
number of mentioned pian—the four pian by the Yellow Emperor (i.e. the 
Huangdi sijing, according to Tang) and the two pian by Laozi—and the layout of 
the six Mawangdui manuscripts (four manuscripts preceding the two-pian 
Laozi). While Tang bases his argument upon the number of pian, the content of 
the manuscripts as described in the “Jingji zhi” passage above is omitted from 
Tang’s citation. 

Qiu Xigui believes that the “Jingji zhi” commentary on the Han Daoist writings, 
which are omitted from Tang Lan’s quotation, retracts from Tang’s argument. As 
Qiu points out, these comments on Han writings contradict the message con- 
veyed by the four Mawangdui manuscripts. The xingming governmental philos- 
ophy reflected in the four Mawangdui manuscripts is, according to Qiu, far more 
aggressive than the Suishu commentary on the essence of Daoism being found in 
“the abandonment of strength and surplus in order to live a humble and plain 
life.” This interpretation of Daoist thinking gained currency only after the Han 
dynasty. Qiu also highlights the widely divergent lengths of the four Mawangdui 
manuscripts, as well as the lack of presence of the Yellow Emperor in three of 
them, to suggest that the four manuscripts could not have formed an integrated 
text such as the Huangdi sijing. Moreover, the fact that none of the Huangdi quo- 
tations in extant texts can be found in the four Mawangdui manuscripts also 
lends credence to Qiu’s contention. Therefore, Qiu argues, the four pian writings 
attributed to the Yellow Emperor in the Suishu passage cannot be the Huangdi 
sijing.° 

There are also other opinions on the attribution of the four manuscripts, 
but Tang’s argument and Qiu’s rebuttal represent the two major positions that 


159 Suishu J5 Ẹ 35.1093. 
160 Qiu Xigui 1993. 
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continue to exert influence. Since most of the texts attributed to the Yellow 
Emperor in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter have been lost,'? Tang's and Qiu's argu- 
ments rely greatly on secondary sources. The Suishu passage, for instance, is the 
key source for both scholars, however biased it may be. Additionally, its comments 
on Han Daoist writings do not fully reflect the nature of the thirty-seven textual 
traditions, as Qiu Xigui insightfully notes. Nevertheless, even though those 
comments are more applicable to post-Han Daoism, the information regarding 
the Yellow Emperor's four pian and the Laozi's two pian may still indicate the 
form of a text suggested by Tang Lan. 

However, an evaluation of the merits of both arguments is difficult based on 
current evidence, since neither is verifiable. The flaw of Qiu's argument is its in- 
sistence that the different lengths of these four manuscripts prevent them from 
being incorporated into the single text, The Yellow Emperor's Four Classics, as 
itis not unusual to see textual units of different lengths within a text. For example, 
the last chapter of the Lunyu is well known for its glaring brevity in comparison with 
other chapters, but its position in the Lunyu is fixed regardless of how much doubt 
has been cast on its authenticity. The assumption that all textual units should match 
each other in terms of length should be considered an anachronistic projection. 

Qiu also problematically suggests that if the four manuscripts under discussion 
were indeed the Huangdi sijing, passages or paraphrases of them should be found 
among the dozen extant quotations available in the handful of transmitted texts. 
The “Yiwen zhi” lists several dozen texts associated with the Yellow Emperor, in- 
cluding more than three hundred pian and almost four hundred juan, so why 
must passages from the relatively short Huangdi sijing be among those to survive 
in the dozen quotations pertaining to the Yellow Emperor that could have been 
drawn from hundreds of juan and pian? 


161 Gao Heng $F and Dong Zhian 3&;5z 1975; Chen Guying 2011: 33-36; Yu Mingguang HH 
3: 1987; Li Ling 1998b. 

162 Li Ling notes that the Huangdi neijing S277 NE and other fragmentary textual portions may 
be related to those listed in the *Yiwen zhi" chapter, but the information is too limited to amount 
to any substantial conclusion. As for the Huangdi neijing, although we have a text with the same 
title edited by Wang Bing -E7K in the Tang — dynasty (618-907 AD), whether or not there are 
any parts, with or without variation, from the text mentioned in the "Yiwen zhi" is hard to tell. 
Even if some earlier portions may have been preserved in the version edited by Wang Bing, the 
hope to identify them remains dim. See Li Ling 1998b: 280; Leo 2011: 22-36. 

163 Qiu Xigui 1993: 253. Li Ling thinks that the Daoist writings in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter can 
be grouped in four categories: writings on strategies, the pre-Qin Daoist canons, the Huangdi 
writings, and the Western Han Daoist writings. The Suishu comments on the thirty-seven Daoist 
textual traditions may merely work for the category of the pre-Qin Daoist canons. See Li Ling 
1998b: 284-285. 
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Questioning Qiu's argument, however, does not amount to upholding 
Tang's perspective. The three pieces of evidence supporting Tang Lan's equa- 
tion of the four Mawangdui manuscripts with the Huangdi sijing are not tenable. 
Tang's dating of the manuscripts and his assignment of their authorship is also 
flawed." 

This debate has been outlined to highlight some of its questionable assump- 
tions and flawed methodologies. It is surprising that, throughout this debate, few 
have questioned whether the four-pian Huangdi sijing could be completely different 
from the four Mawangdui manuscripts. It is possible that the title Huangdi sijing 
may not have been in use prior to the completion of the imperial text collection 
efforts led by Liu Xiang, Liu Xin, and others. The discoveries of early Chinese 
texts written on bamboo or wood strips and silk inform us that titles were not 
necessarily provided in early Chinese writings.'^ To group multiple pian or juan 
textual units under one title was the result of later editing work. So far as early 
Chinese writings are concerned, their titles must refer to the first Chinese biblio- 
graphic work completed under Liu Xiang's direction and preserved with likely 
editing by Ban Gu HE] (32-92 BC) in the *Yiwen zhi.” Although it is possible that 
some of the titles appearing in the bibliographical work compiled by Liu Xiang 
and Liu Xin might have circulated orally, and although some of the titles might 
have become available slightly earlier than 26 BC, the first year of the imperial 
project, extant evidence suggests that it was through Liu Xiang and his editors 
that most of the texts listed in the “Yiwen zhi” obtained their multi-pian or juan 
forms, complete with titles and identified authors. 

Indeed, the purpose of rearranging the Han imperial text collection was to 
provide authoritative editions that, under the painstaking efforts of the editing 
group, would include the most complete writings on any given topic, teaching, 
author, and tradition. To accomplish this goal, the imperial editors collected all 
the writings relevant to these topics, omitting duplicate versions and preserving 
those that had not been previously included in the imperial collection. As for the 
Confucian Classics, even those duplicates were preserved side by side with other 
versions of the same text.' 

In short, the Huangdi sijing listed in the *Yiwen zhi" could have been the 
synthesis of a number of Daoist writings attributed to the Yellow Emperor, with 
or without the inclusion of the four Mawangdui manuscripts. Even if the Mawang- 
dui manuscripts were included, it is possible that they had been reassembled in 


164 Tang Lan 1975: 10-12. 
165 Pian Yugian and Duan Shu'an 2006: 87-146. 
166 Yu Jiaxi 2010: 239-240. 
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consultation with similar writings. The assumption that the Huangdi sijing in the 
“Yiwen zhi” list must correspond to a four-pian text (such as the four Mawangdui 
manuscripts) that existed prior to the rearrangement of the Han imperial text 
collection certainly ignores the typical process of making, circulating, collecting, 
and remaking of early Chinese writings. To equate any early Chinese text with 
one listed in the “Yiwen zhi” merely on the coincidence of their number of pian, 
therefore, is methodologically misleading and practically irrelevant to the explo- 
ration of the nature of a text. 

Qiu Xigui also doubts Tang Lan's conclusion because only one of the four 
manuscripts, the Shidajing, mentions the Yellow Emperor.'^ Building upon Qiu 
Xigui's differentiation of the Shidajing from the other three manuscripts, Li Ling 
divides all the *Yiwen zhi" attributions to the Yellow Emperor and his ministers 
into two types: those that were allegedly written by the Yellow Emperor and those 
that consisted of dialogues between the Yellow Emperor and his ministers.’ 
Those writings directly attributed to the Yellow Emperor, according to Li Ling, are 
essays rather than dialogue. Essays and dialogues were not likely included 
within a single text, according to Li Ling. Therefore, to uphold the principle of 
consistency within a text, the Shidajing must be separated from the other three 
manuscripts. 

Both Qiu's and Li's observations are helpful in exploring the different lay- 
outs of the four Mawangdui manuscripts, but the feature of consistency in early 
Chinese writings derives from the editing process. Consistency would not be as 
controversial as it is now if texts were transmitted in the form of brief, single pian 
units. The grouping of a number of writings, as in the case of the rearrangement 
of the Han imperial book collection, served the purpose of providing an inclusive 
body of knowledge related to a certain theme, topic, or textual tradition. To make 
the body of knowledge more inclusive was a primary working principle. While 
conceding that, in the *Yiwen zhi," there are traces suggesting that some texts 
were grouped into categories on the basis of style,'? I argue that the consistency 
of genre and writing style were not a determinative factor when multiple pian 
texts were created. For example, if we follow Li Ling's theory, the Huangdi jun- 
chen &i E: (Ruler Huangdi and his Ministers) listed in the *Yiwen zhi” as a text 
including ten pian would at the first glance appear to be a collection of the Yellow 


167 Qiu Xigui 1993: 251. 

168 Li Ling 1998b: 280. 

169 For example, in the "Zhuzi lüe" of the “Yiwen zhi,” “Xiaoshuo jia” /| i£ as a subcategory 
seems to differentiate itself as a textual tradition by its specific contents: hearsay, gossip, and 
rumors. Hanshu 30.1744—1745. 
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Emperor's dialogues with his ministers. Yet it was most probably a text resem- 
bling the Laozi, as the notes following this title indicate."? To rebut Qiu's rebuttal 
of Tang Lan's argument, we may also use the Laozi as an example: the Laozi does 
not mention Laozi in the main text at all, but this did not prevent the text's being 
attributed to him. In sum, whether or not the main text mentions the figure to 
whom the text is attributed has little to do with the authorial attribution. 


2.7 Summary 


In explaining what might have resulted in the incomparable number of authorial 
attributions to a “prolific” Yellow Emperor, I have navigated various aspects of the 
Huangdi myth, including its euhemerization, historicization, and its connection to 
Eastern Zhou ritual, religious, and cosmological thinking. The Yellow Emperor is 
portrayed as the most “prolific” author by the “Yiwen zhi” due to his significance 
to the changed socio-political structure, ritual context, and religious mentality. 
The concept of Yellow Emperor as a proto-Daoist figure, who knew techniques for 
achieving immortality (as indicated by the majority attributions to him) probably 
have led to the exclusion of him as an author of any Confucian text, as reflected 
in the two different approaches to the changed Eastern Zhou world. Accompany- 
ing this change was the flourishing of a text culture spreading to, and deeply 
impacting, Eastern Zhou societal perspectives on governing patterns and reli- 
gious thinking. It is in this trend that the Yellow Emperor was invoked. 

Nevertheless, we cannot accept the *Yiwen zhi" attributions as reality, due 
to our understanding of the actual text-making process of the Eastern Zhou and 
early imperial periods. After all, the *Yiwen zhi" attributions resulted largely 
from the late Western Han project of rearranging the imperial text collection, and 
we have found that text culture during the Eastern Zhou and early imperial times 
was more complex than that which previous scholarship has contended. Thus, as 
our review of the newly excavated texts labeled The Yellow Emperor's Four Classics 
has shown, we cannot simply identify an undocumented piece of early writing 
based only on the bibliographical information preserved in the “Yiwen zhi” or 
*Jingji zhi". 


170 Hanshu 30.1731. 


3 The Author as the Head of a Teaching Lineage: 
Confucius, the Quotable Author 


Here I examine the bond between Kongzi 7LF (551—479 BC), or Confucius, and the 
Lunyu—the text long been considered to be the most important source for under- 
standing the Master. Indeed, even the Master’s official Shiji biographical account 
replicates much of the material found in the Lunyu.' And yet, the Shiji account is 
sometimes criticized for its reliance on materials outside of the Lunyu. Through his- 
tory scholars have criticized the Shiji for containing the “words of the eastern Qi 
bumpkins" (Qidong yeren zhi yu RRIF A 7 34), alluding to the Shiji’s controversial 
description of Confucius as sangjia gou #23 44], meaning “an abandoned dog" or 
“a dog owned by a mourning family,” depending on how one interprets the char- 
acter sang 72.” Indeed, the Lunyu has exerted almost exclusive authority over 
shaping the understanding of Confucius. Even the Shiji—a text that includes the 
earliest biographical account of the Master and has long been hailed as one of the 
most reliable sources on early Chinese history—is challenged when its depiction of 
Confucius departs from the words and anecdotes included in the Lunyu. 

The presence of Confucius—speaking, conversing, teaching, and acting—is 
palpable everywhere in the Lunyu, and many tend to read it as such even in the 
present day? However, it is not a biographical text. We are reminded of Confucius’s 
presence with the ubiquitous appellations Zi ^, Fuzi RF, or Kongzi, all used to 
convey the disciples' reverence toward their master. Even when Confucius is phys- 
ically absent in anecdotes, his presence persists through the words of his students, 
who speak the messages taught or inspired by the Master. 

Although the “Yiwen zhi” clearly states that the Lunyu is posthumously com- 
posed from disciples' notes,^ there are many who still believe that all the words 
included in the Lunyu were “cut from Confucius's writing brush" (Kongzi bixue TL 


TAR 


FÆ ği)" and that every word in the Lunyu “was decided by the sage himself" 


i 


1 Shiji 47.1905-1947. 

2 Cui Shu #2%t 1983: 298. If read as sang with the fourth tone, it means “disowned;” if read as 
sang with the first tone, *mourning family." Mainly for convenience, this chapter uses the former 
reading unless specifically noted. 

3 For example, Christoph Harbsmeier reminds us of “the smiling Confucius," who “has always 
been privately and quietly appreciated by congenial readers and scholars, East and West." See 
Harbsmeier 1990: 131. 

4 Hanshu 30.1717. 
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(Shengren qinding Œ \#7¢).° Following the same line of argument, others sug- 
gest that even if Confucius did not write the physical text, all the words were “pre- 
pared before being recorded" (yulu FAR) in textual form and “sealed with Confu- 
cius’s approval" (Kongzi yinke TL-T-ElJn]).' In fact, although the Master describes 
himself in the Lunyu as one who “transmits yet does not create” (shu er buzuo iit 
ifi^ ^1E),? a Tang bibliography discovered in a Dunhuang BU: cave claims that 
“Confucius created" (Kongzi zuo 1L-T-fE) the Lunyu.’ Clearly, we see in these com- 
ments the authorial power Confucius possessed over his text. 

Not all scholars adhere to the idea that Confucius wrote, edited, or supervised 
the making of the Lunyu. Many find the *Yiwen zhi's" conclusion on the Lunyu 
authorship to be reasonable, so most studies rather attempt to identify a singular 
author or a few definite authors to historicize the text. This trend began in the 
Tang dynasty (618—907 AD), and debates surrounding the identification of poten- 
tial authors have raged ever since.” In presupposing the conclusions of the “Yi- 
wen zhi," recent scholarship also aims to reveal the nature of early Chinese Mas- 
ters Writings (zishu +2) from the perspective of their authorship. It proposes 
that the author has a passive role in shaping the Lunyu, the starting point of Mas- 
ters Writings, since the author acts as a scribe recording what the Master said 
rather than as a creator exerting authorial control over every aspect of the text. 
When viewed from the perspective of authorship, the evolution of early Chinese 
Masters Writings in the Warring States period is characterized by a process by 
which disciples gradually escape the Masters' presence to allow for increasing 
expression of their own authorial voices. This trend is evident as Masters Writings 
shifted from the use of dialogues to the use of treatises." 

Basic questions regarding the Lunyu’s textual history remain, and may help us 
shape our understanding of the development of Masters Writings and Confucius 
own role in his textual canon. For example, we do not know whether Confucius's 
disciples wrote the Lunyu, nor can we distinguish between the biographical Confu- 
cius and the one mythologized in the Lunyu. Through considering these and other 
issues surrounding the Lunyu’s textual history, we hope to deeper our understand- 
ing of both the Lunyu and the tradition of Masters Writings in general. 


6 Li Gong 44 1966: 24. 

7 Huang Kan xfi 1937: 1. 

8 Yang Bojun 2010a: 65. 

9 In Paul Pelliot No. 2721 manuscript, see Zhou Pixian Jj EH 1991: 418. 

10 Zhao Zhenxin j= 1936; Zhao Zhenxin 1961; Zhu Weizheng 4 4(E$$ 1986; Guo Yi FDA 1999; 
Yang Zhaoming f£545HHH 2004. 

11 Lewis 1999; Denecke 2010. 
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Li Ling’s recent works have opened up an academic debate over the manner 
in which the text should be understood.” And, although my study does not di- 
rectly address the central concerns currently occupying many specialists in this 
field, I consider questions raised by both sides of this debate when relevant to 
this study, such as Li Ling’s reading of the metaphor of the unfortunate dog. 


3.1 Sage, Abandoned Dog, and the Problem of Interpretation 


According to the Shiji, Confucius left the Lu court for Wei f£j in 497 BC, when 
he was fifty-five years old. After a few years in Wei, the Master realized that 
Lord Ling of Wei (£ij3&7* (r. 534—493 BC) was unable to employ him. He then left 
Wei in 493 BC, still attempting to peddle his teachings to other lords of the var- 
ious states. Time and again, he failed to find the favor of a lord. He often en- 
countered haughty indifference or even malicious threats during his travels. 
For example, when he was on his way to the capital of Song FR, a Song general 
cut down the tree under which Confucius and his students rehearsed the rites 
they were promoting. The act was meant as a strong warning forcing the Master 
to turn and flee to the State of Zheng. The Zheng lord, however, was unwilling 
to grant the Master an audience. On one occasion, the Master lost contact with 
his disciples.? When the disciples were reunited with Confucius at the eastern 
gate of the outer city wall of the Zheng capital city, they found him standing 
alone, as recorded in the Shiji, 
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When Confucius arrived at the Zheng capital, he lost contact with the disciples. For a moment 
Confucius stood alone at the eastern gate of the outer walls of the Zheng capital city. A man of 
Zheng said to Zigong, “At the eastern gate there is a man, whose forehead looks like Yao’s, 
neck like Gao Yao’s, shoulders like Zichan’s, yet his height to his waist is three cun shorter 
than Yu’s. Haggard, he seems like a stray dog.” Zigong told Confucius what he heard from the 
man of Zheng. Smiling agreeably, Confucius said, “One’s appearance is trivial. However, his 
saying that I look like a disowned dog is indeed so! Indeed so!” 


12 For example, his Sangjiagou—Wo du Lunyu #23249 : R (328) published by Shanxi 
renmin chubanshe in 2007, and Qu sheng nai de zhen Kongzi: Lunyu zongheng du #227545 ECL 
T: (isa) "thu published by Sanlian chubanshe in 2008. 

13 Shiji 47.1918-1921; Kuang Yaming [E EEEH 1985: 440—442. 

14 Shiji 47.1921-1922. 
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Although not included in the Lunyu, this passage appears without significant var- 
iations in other transmitted texts—namely, the Baihu tongyi H mik (Unified 
Explanations to the Confucian Classics Formed at the White Tiger Pavilion Meet- 
ings), the Lunheng, and the Kongzi jiayu TL-T- 258 (Family Sayings of Confu- 
cius).^ A similar description of Confucius's appearance using the phrase sangjia 
gou is also found in a Hanshi waizhuan tg MB (Master Han’s Exoteric Tradi- 
tions of the Odes) passage, though its narrative structure differs from the text ref- 
erenced above." It is worth noting here that, even though all four of these texts 
are considered to be of later origin than the Shiji, the similarities between the Shiji 
passage and its renditions do not prove the Shiji passage to be the ancestral ver- 
sion of the other four. The fact that the same sagacious and canine features are 
used to describe Confucius's appearance in different texts suggests that this an- 
ecdote was widely circulated and taken to be historically accurate in certain cir- 
cles. This is one explanation for why the text is tailored by the Grand Historian to 
reconstruct Confucius's biography in the Shiji. 

The perceived historical accuracy of these physical descriptions leads Li Ling 
to entitle his book with the phrase sangjia gou in order to accentuate the "living" 
(huo 3%) and “real” (zhen E) Confucius, rather than a “dead” (si YE) and “fake” 
(jia (&) one." According to Li Ling, the most noticeable preserved traits of the real 
Confucius are probably his dedication to teaching an unprecedentedly large body 
of students, as well as his being one who *acts though knowing that nothing will 
come to pass"? in attempting to restore an old, dying social and political system.” 
A Confucius so defined, according to Li Ling, strongly resembles Edward Said's 
definition of the modern intellectual *as exile and marginal, as amateur, and as 
the author of a language that tries to speak truth to power."? Therefore, in com- 
parison with Confucius's image as an exile and a marginalized figure, his portrayal 
as a sage metaphorically “kills” the true Confucius. By aiming to reinterpret the 
image of Confucius as an ancient Chinese intellectual against his sanctification— 
especially in the current Chinese social, cultural, and political context—this title 
voices its major departure from contemporary trends. 


15 Chen Li [517 1994: 393; Huang Hui 1990: 123; Yang Zhaoming and Song Lilin #174 2009: 270. 
16 Xu Weiyu 1980: 323-324. 

17 The title of this book is Sangjia gou: Wo du lunyu #23244) : R (mHE) , Taiyuan: Shanxi renmin 
chubanshe, 2008. Li Ling talks about the reason that he chooses “Sangjia gou” as the title in a number 
of occasions, for example, Li Ling 2008a, especially 12-14 and Li ling 2008b, especially 127-138. 

18 HIE oi AZ. Yang Bojun 2010a: 155. 

19 Li Ling 2008a: 12-14. 

20 Said 1994: xvi. 
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Li Ling's clever use of a seemingly negative term to convey his critique of the 
mainstream understanding of Confucius as the greatest sage in Chinese history has 
incited controversy and heated exchanges between Li Ling and his opponents.” Li 
Ling's original goal was to draw readers’ attention to the “lies” (huangyan 3 zi 
and “rumors” (yaoyan =) that have enveloped the image of Confucius by inspir- 
ing readers to read the original Confucian texts.? Li quickly realized, however, that 
the attacks on his research were targets on his intentions, and had little relevance 
to his methodology. This surprised Li, even as he anticipated some objections to his 
use of a term surrounded by controversy for centuries: Cui Shu's comments on the 


Shiji disowned-dog anecdote illustrate the intensity of this age-old debate.? 


TR MERA BUECRPEH > RIG ATAA > Ee > SDN RERA SAX 
SA EOM: SEC Ho ART CO RASS AHBAR” MOSTER 
ZF? SEEM > ete > (ERU ^ SEPARA th |! oP ACT SB > ite 
A EHI. ^ MIRA ZH o 


I note: The State of Zheng is to the west of the State of Song, while the State of Chen, to the 
south of the State of Song; travelling from the Song to the Chen, one will certainly not pass the 
Zheng. Moreover, Zichan, minister of the Zheng, had not passed away for long, so some Zheng 
people might have had the chance of seeing him when he was alive. Nevertheless, Yao, Yu, 
and Gao Yao had been gone for one thousand seven hundred years. How could the man of 
Zheng know their forms and bodies with such detail as to include precise measurements? As 
for those who compare the Sage to a dog, those who have invented such a saying, and those 
who believed it, they are all reprehensible followers of the Sage. These are the words of bump- 
kins who live east of Qi. I therefore cut them all and make the point clear here.” 


21 For examples, see articles by Yang Lihua 17. ## (“Sangjia gou yu ‘huazhongquchong” #232 
fgER C WECRENSE | ), Chen Jiesi Biz: (“Li Ling Sangjia gou—Wo du Lunyu Zixu miuwu ershi ti” 
BZ (ERJ Rimi. AP) ee — T8), Li Cunshan 447411 (* 'Sangjia gou:’ Yinshi yan 
zhong de Kongzi” | #23234 , : HIR AFL), Chen Bisheng BREEZE (“Kongzi de shuang- 
chong fuhao hua—Ping Sangjia gou jiqi zhenglun” FLT AJEET EE (HER) REE), 
Huang Yushun EJA (“Ye shuoshuo Li Ling zhe ben shu” th RRE REA), Qiufeng FKE 
(“Fan jingdian de jingdian jiedu biaoben—Ping Sangjia gou—Wo du Lunyu” R BRUN AS ifea 
REA (QUE — FRM (Hn) ) ), Li Ling (“ ‘Sangjia gou’ kao” ! EX% # and “You hua 
haohao shuo, bie yi ti kongzi jiu ji—Gen Lihua tanxin" A &4r4rss > Ate tL PS ERIE 
SÒ), and so forth, in the “Zhongguo Ruxue Wang” FER 24): http://www.confuchina.com/re- 
dian/index.redian.htm (Accessed 01/16/2018). 

22 Li Ling 2008b: “Zixu” 1-7. 

23 Li Ling mentions Cui’s comments in different places in his works, see Li Ling 2008a: 16; Li 
Ling 2008b: 137. 

24 Cui Shu 1983: 298. 
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Aiming to reconstruct Confucius's life based on “reliable” sources, Cui Shu pains- 
takingly examines a number of transmitted texts from which information on Con- 
fucius can be distilled, including the Analects and Confucius's Shiji biography. 
He concludes by presenting a Confucius that accords with the image of the sage 
already in his mind. For this reason, an anecdote disparaging Confucius's sage- 
hood—like the sangjia gou passage in the Shiji— is unacceptable and must be 
excised from reliable sources. Although Cui Shu's opening remarks eloquently 
debunk the “factual” information in this anecdote, establishing the veracity of 
"factual" information is beside the point. What matters most to Cui Shu is 
whether or not evidence can be applied to Confucius's sagely image. Even if this 
passage was factually accurate, it would be wrong to integrate Confucius's canine 
features into his sagely image. For this reason, the Shiji anecdote is, to Cui Shu, 
nothing more than the untrustworthy *words of bumpkins who live east of Qi." 
Cui Shu is certainly not the first person to denounce the reliability of the se- 
lected Shiji accounts shaping the image of Confucius. The phrase “words of 
bumpkins who live east of Qi” used by Cui Shu to assess the sangjia gou anecdote 
echoes a judgment made by Mencius (372-289 BC) in the Mengzi: Shun has long 
been considered one of the ancient sages in the Confucian tradition,” but one text 
describes him as a dictator, who forced his own father and the sage-king Yao to 
serve in his court.” When Xianqiu Meng, one of Mencius' interlocutors in the 
Mengzi, raised a question on Confucius's comment “At that (Shun's) time, how 
overwhelmingly dangerous it was in the world,”” Mencius dismisses his question 
by simply pointing out that “This is not a statement of a gentleman; these are words 
of eastern Qi bumpkins."?? Mencius’ argument proceeds by first establishing that 
the sage king Shun would neither have the sage king Yao (from whom he inherits 
power) nor his own father serve as his subordinates; it then follows that Confucius 


25 Anumber of scholars bring up issues on such terms as “Confucius,” “Confucian,” and “Confucian- 
ism," all of which stem from the Latinized equivalent of “Kongfuzi” FL (Master Kong) by Jesuits 
when they began to introduce the Chinese master's teachings to the West from late sixteenth century, 
and consider them problematic or even misleading in clearly conveying the rather complicated usages 
of those terms in their specific contexts. Some even suggest that they should be abandoned and use 
their pinyin forms instead, for instance, Kongzi, ruzhe f, rusheng fit, rujia RZ, ru fR, or even 
"ruists," *ruism," and so forth. For scholars' wrestling with these words, see Zufferey 2003, especially 
15-20; Jenson 1997, especially 3-28; Eno 1990. This study, however, follows the convention of using 
“Confucian tradition" to denote ru or rujia unless specifically noted. 

26 Yang Bojun 2010b:198. 

27 JW HERE FIARA BF. Yang Bojun 2010: 198. 

28 HEJETT ZEAR A att. Yang Bojun 2010: 198. Similar passages on Confucius's com- 
ments on Shun's governance can also be in the Mozi and the Han Feizi; see Wu Yujiang 2006: 
433; Wang Xianshen :F-Jt[É 1998: 466. 
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would not have made those negative comments regarding Shun's governance; 
finally, it reaches the conclusion that details contradicting the images of the sages 
must be considered *words of eastern Qi bumpkins." In testing the reliability of 
sources, both Cui Shu and Mencius apply the same touchstone: a description of 
a sage must accord with the defining attributes of a sage. In other words, any 
description that contradicts suitable moral standards cannot be considered his- 
torically reliable. 

Such a touchstone is not only applied to Confucius, but to his disciples as well. 
In another anecdote included in the Shiji’s biographies of Confucius's disciples, 
Youruo 4% was chosen to succeed to Confucius's position after the Master's death 
because of his facial resemblance to Confucius. He was later removed from the 
position because he could not predict rain as Confucius allegedly had.? In dis- 
cussing the authorship of the Analects, Liu Zongyuan #il=<7c (773-819 AD) cites 
this Shiji passage to explain why Youruo also receives the respectful appellation 
zi 7- (master) in the Analects.” However, scholars such as Zhu Xi 4 (1130-1200 
AD) and Wang Yinglin £E% (1223-1296 AD) reduce this passage to “a shallow 
tale of a tub by the Historian'?' or “a mistake resulting from the Grand Historian's 
collecting miscellaneous sayings,"? even though a slight variation of this anec- 
dote also appears in the Mengzi, the very work upon which their denunciation of 
this anecdote is based.? Using a forced interpretation of Mengzi's version of the 
anecdote, Cui Shu even goes further to argue that the Shiji version of this anec- 
dote has to be a “far-fetched, unwarranted” (fuhui Ht ®) one created by some 
*busybodies" (haoshizhe 28). 

These examples should illustrate the age-old touchstone used to assess the 
materials pertaining to Confucius as a subject. It seems that once he became a 
sage, Confucius could only be interpreted as a sage; therefore, anything that did not 
contribute to the reconstruction of his wise image must be “cut out” (xue Hi) of his 
biography.” There are contemporary political and cultural reasons for the recent 
trend of sanctifying Confucius, but the sanctification is no doubt deeply anchored 


29 Shiji 67.2216. 

30 Liu Zongyuan 1974: 68-69. 

31 "EZ uplinifS. Zhu Xi 2002. 

32 KART 3. Wang Yinglin 2008: 923. 

33 Yang Bojun 2010b: 114—115. Different from the Shiji passage, the Mengzi version of this anecdote 
does not mention whether Youruo accepted Confucius's position or not and the attempt of raising 
Youruo's status to the Master failed because of Zi Si's FB (483—402 BC) disapproval, but both versions 
preserve the part that Youruo was to take the position of Confucius after the latter's death. 

34 Cui Shu 1983: 383. 

35 Cui Shu 1983: 298. 
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in a tradition of revering and worshiping Confucius as a flawless, inviolable sage. 
Hidden within this tradition is the concomitant method by which all materials related 
to Confucius and his sagacity are judged and interpreted. Mencius, Cui Shu, and other 
pre-modern thinkers were all moored in this tradition, and so too are the contempo- 
raries of Li Ling who have challenged his argument and method. 

Li Ling believes the Shiji account to be the most comprehensive and reliable 
source for understanding Confucius and his disciples as historical figures. Accord- 
ing to Li Ling, the skeptical attitudes toward information in the Shiji version of 
Confucius’s biography reflects an underappreciation of Sima Qian’s efforts to 
depict Confucius as objectively as possible.” In fact, not only the Shiji account, 
but also other sources long considered unreliable, such as the Kongzi jiayu and the 
Kong congzi 1L3& T- (The Kong Family Masters’ Anthology), need to be reappraised 
in light of recent archaeologically recovered texts that have resulted in the re- 
evaluation of early Chinese texts once labeled "forgeries."? 

Along with a reassessment of whole texts, the conventional ranking of source 
materials related to Confucius's life and teaching should also be reordered. In the 
traditional view, the Analects has long been appraised as the most trustworthy 
record of the true words of Confucius. Closely following the Analects in importance 
are the Zuo Commentary, the Mengzi, and the ritual texts compiled by the Dai 
uncle and nephew. By comparison, the masters' writings all are untrustworthy, 
but are still better received than the texts considered most unreliable: those writ- 
ings by Han writers, including the Shiji.?? 

Recent studies and archaeological discoveries threaten to upend this order. For 
example, recent archaeological finds in Hebei and Anhui provinces are confirm- 
ing other Han texts such as the Kongzi jiayu and the Kong congzi to be reliable 
representatives from the heart of the Confucian tradition.? In comparison, the 


36 Li Ling 2008a: 1-2. 

37 Yang Zhaoming 2005: 3-7, 593-631. For Western scholarship on the Kongzi jiayu and the 
Kong congzi, see Kramers 1950, Ariel 1989, and especially van Ess 2011 and 2013. In his detailed 
research on the Confucius narratives included in the Shiji, van Ess compares all the stories re- 
lated to Confucius in the Shiji with those that reappear in the Kongzi jiayu. He concludes that 
almost all the duplicated cases in Kongzi jiayu are probably later than those included in the former. 
This seems to complicate Yang's argument by suggesting that many parts of the Kongzi jiayu and 
Kong congzi were indeed composed late, although newly discovered texts confirm that some of 
the Kongzi jiayu and Kong congzi passages are reflected in earlier versions. 

38 Li Ling 2008a: 2. 

39 Boltz has even proven that certain biographical facets in a Ming-period illustrated didactic 
text about Confucius are historically reliable. See Boltz 2006. 
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significance of canonical materials, including the Lunyu, has diminished.^ For 
example, Li Ling clearly states the principle guiding his reading of the Analects 
in his Sangjia gou, which accords with Mencius's own method of reading the 
Documents: 


diris TORE HARR MOZEME - 


It would be better not to have the Documents than to completely trust in it. Even for the 
*Wucheng" [pian chapter included in it], I merely adopt two to three strips and that’s all.” 


Li Ling continues to explain that in order to find a “true Confucius” BEANFLT, 
one must read the Analects *without [the Han] politicizing, [the Song] moralizing, 
or [the modern] sanctifying.” 

Itis worth noting that Sima Qian interprets and incorporates some of the pas- 
sages from the Analects into his biography of Confucius. Statements uttered by 
Confucius in the Analects are woven into the biographical narrative, and thereby 
contextualized.“ Such contextualization enables readers of the Analects to trans- 
form its passages into vivid scenes directly connected to Confucius's life, even 
though not all of the passages excerpted from the Analects are historically accu- 
rate.” In fact, Sima Qian's closing comments in Confucius's biography describe 
how his admiration for Confucius leads to his empathetic reading of Confucius's 
writings.^* Therefore, we should consider Sima Qian's own idealized image of the 
Master into his biographical account. 

Zheng Xuan’s BfZ: (127-200 AD) commentaries also seem to employ Sima 
Qian's empathetic method of reading and contextualizing the Analects. Manu- 
scripts unearthed at Dunhuang and Turfan FF have provided us with more 


40 Hebei Sheng Wenwu Yanjiusuo J 1E 4 x ACPA 1981; He Zhigang {f É iil] 1981; Hu 
Pingsheng &53Z^E 2000; Yang Zhaoming and Song Lilin 2009. 

41 Li Ling 2008a: “xu” 12. 

42 Yang Bojun 2010b: 301. 

43 KECE > AAE > ATRAE. Li Ling 20082: “xu” 12. 

44 For examples, see Sun Shiyang 1455 1933: 93-94. 

45 This does not mean, however, that we should deny Sima Qian's efforts of collecting materi- 
als—including his visiting Confucius's hometown and consulting as many textual resources as 
he could access. 

46 Shiji 47.1947. It says: In the Odes there are these lines: The high mountain, we look up to it; the 
long way, we travel it. Even we cannot reach them, our hearts go out to them. By reading Mr Kong's 
writings, I think of and see him as a man (3$ > FEE STE ° à BERBER > Zu 
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than half of Zheng’s long-lost commentaries on the Analects. Using these recov- 
ered manuscripts, Kanaya Osamu #74 identifies one of Zheng Xuan’s primary 
approaches to the Analects. Many of Zheng’s commentaries, Kanaya observes, are 
astonishingly different from later commentaries and annotations: Zheng Kuan 
reads the Analects much like Sima Qian, even though in many cases his interpre- 
tations differ. Kanaya suggests that Zheng’s approach, especially as seen in his 
negative interpretations, is closely connected with his own life, personal experi- 
ences, and moral and political views.^ As was the case with Sima Qian, Zheng Xuan 
identifies with a Confucius who is largely a construct of Zheng’s own mental and 
emotional projections. Thus, the Confucius of Sima Qian and Zheng Xuan has not 
escaped being politicized and moralized. Their interpretations are only different 
from later movements insofar as they do not regard Confucius as a demigod. 

These problems with Sima Qian’s Confucius are not much of an issue for Li 
Ling, since following Sima Qian’s reading of the Analects in order to create his 
own Confucius is not a central goal of his works. Rather, his focus is counteract- 
ing the contemporary sanctification of Confucius. Here, we examine how Li Ling 
alerts us to the historical Confucius—an ancient Chinese scholar who refused to 
be sanctified. We start by considering the Analects as a biographical source for 
the modern Confucius. ^? 

Li Ling attempts to identify the historical Confucius in the Lunyu, though he 
seems less interested in confirming the historical validity and appropriateness of 
the materials he references, acknowledging the complexity of Analects’ textual 
history, and insightfully positioning the Analects not as a collection of original 
records but rather an abstraction and abridgement of other textual units.“ Yet the 
image of an historical Confucius must be supported with applicable materials con- 
taining historically verifiable information. How can the biography of an historical 
Confucius be written using scattered textual units removed from their original con- 
texts, and how should the anecdotes that these textual units convey be defined, 
categorized, and interpreted? The nature of the Analects as tied to its inclusion of 
these anecdotes needs to be considered before a reconstruction of the historical 
Confucius can be made. Otherwise, any reconstruction is, at best, simply another 
manufactured Confucius. 

This chapter does not offer an alternative interpretation of Confucius in rela- 
tion to Li Ling's reconstruction of the life of Confucius. A number of recent works 


47 Kanaya Osamu 47474 1991: 204—242, especially 221—237. 
48 Li Ling 2008a: “xu” 12. 
49 Li Ling 2008a: 30-31. 
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have filled this scholarly lacuna.” Nor does it engage in the discussion of those 
timeless concepts labeled as Confucian values to promote, for instance, a model of 
self-cultivation." Rather, the major goals of this chapter are to address the issues 
related to the nature of the Analects and, then, to consider how the Analects func- 
tioned in the Western Han portrayal of Confucius as the author and creator of the 
body of the Confucian canon. 

The Analects have indeed been hailed as one of the most trusted sources for 
studying and understanding Confucius.? Such an appraisal deserves careful re- 
consideration as increasing evidence comes to light undermining its absolute 
reliability. In the following pages, I investigate the textual history of the Analects, 
explore the formation of the text, and analyze the elevation of Lunyu’s status in 
relation to the Chungiu and other Confucian classics supposedly authored by 
Confucius. I argue that the name of Confucius endows anecdotal materials from a 
variety of sources with coherent meanings that subsequently enrich the image of 
the Master. Furthermore, it is argued that the Lunyu’s representation of Confucius 
as a great transmitter of his teaching satisfied the need for a tangible and quota- 
ble Confucius to position the Gongyang “<== myth as the Western Han ideology. 
Itis my hope that in exploring how the Lunyu was formed, transmitted, and inter- 
preted, we may expose the fluidity undermining a long-held view on the relation- 
ship between the text and the author. This allows us to examine the establishment 
of an interdependent relationship between the two, allowing for a more inspiring 
reading of both Confucius and the Confucian Classics. 


3.2 The Lunyu prior to the Western Han 


Today, when we think of the Analects, we commonly see a bound book with the 
Chinese characters or language of the translation printed on paper pages, and the 
content divided neatly into twenty chapters. Among the most authoritative edi- 
tions is He Yan's fu] (195?-249 AD) Lunyu jijie Maa afe (Collected Explanations 
of the Analects) annotated with sub-commentaries by Xing Bing HJ (932-1010 
AD) and contained in the Ruan Yuan tzt (1764-1849 AD) edition of the Shisan- 
jing zhushu +=% (Commentaries and Sub-Commentaries on the Thirteen 
Confucian Classics), published by Zhonghua shuju +} #2 = j5.” Indeed, most 


50 For example, Creel 1949; Chin Anping 2007, Nylan and Wilson 2010. 

51 For example, Tu Weiming FB 1998. 

52 Zhu Weizheng 1986: 40. 

53 Lunyu zhushu. There is also a simplified, punctuated version of the Shisanjing zhushu edition 
published by Beijing Daxue Chubanshe in 1999. 
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modern editions of the Analects follow He Yan’s Lunyu jijie. Although a very 
well-preserved edition, the Lunyu jijie by He Yan is not the earliest collection of 
expositions of the Analects, but, rather a “florilegium of the best [explanations] 
from various schools,"^ including those of “Kong Anguo FLE], Bao Xian Jk, 
Zhoushi JF, Ma Rong Wt, Zheng Xuan, Chen Qun PR, Wang Su -EgÉ, and 
Zhousheng Lie J5j4E 71."^ To trace the earliest versions of the original texts of the 
Analects, we must untangle the complexities of its different transmitting lineages. 

Although John Makeham has filled a void of historic Confucius scholarship 
in the English academic world by introducing the basic framework of the textual 
issues surrounding the Analects, we can further refine our knowledge based on 
materials that have only recently become available.” In the following sections, I 
consider questions of whether there existed a text identified as the Lunyu at all in 
the Western Han, and if so, whether it differed from the Lunyu that has been trans- 
mitted to us today. 

One of the earliest clues to our understanding is provided in the *Yiwen zhi," 
which includes a partial preservation of the late Western Han project of arranging 
the texts in the imperial collection." It states, 


E 
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The Lunyu includes the words said by Confucius when responding to his disciples and con- 
temporaries as well as the words that the disciples said they directly heard from their master. 
At that time the disciples each had their own notes. After the Master died, together his dis- 
ciples collected, discussed, and compiled [the notes to make a text]. Therefore, the text is 
called Lunyu.?? 


54 kz 7 25. Lunyu zhushu 6. It needs to be pointed out, however, that this pre- or post-face 
is not for the Lunyu zhushu, but made by He Yan for his Lunyu jijie. For this point, consult Lunyu 
zhengyi ise IF 3& 24.771. 

55 This is according to Xing Bing's sub-commentaries; see Lunyu zhushu.6. 

56 John Makeham laid out a solid framework by bringing in various opinions to the discussion. 
He also successfully connects the framework he introduces to some new archaeological finds in 
related to this topic. Nevertheless, a more detailed investigation on the remaining parts of the 
Lunyu text carved on stones in the Eastern Han and Zheng Xuan's annotations on the Lunyu 
partly recovered from manuscripts excavated from Dunhuang and Turfan may shed more light 
on these early versions. Part of this section is inspired by his article; see Makeham 1996. 

57 Ban Gu does mention that he did some editing work on the Qilüe 1-W&, which had been com- 
piled by Liu Xin mostly based on the summaries of the texts rendered by his father, Liu Xiang, 
but nowadays we cannot identify the parts edited by him; see Hanshu 30.1701. 

58 Hanshu 30.1717. 
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This passage does not explicitly state when the Lunyu text was formed, but its 
attribution of authorship to those disciples of Confucius who lived shortly after the 
Master's death indicates that it should be a text from the period ofthe early Warring 
States.? The rationale behind this dating presumes that the date of a text should 
fall near the time of its authorship, even though in this case the concept of author- 
ship signals subordination rather than authorial control, as Mark Lewis insightfully 
notes. According to this understanding, the authors of the Analects are nothing 
more than scribes, who, in a passive way, jotted down the words of the master and 
the conversations in which the Master engaged, and editors, who later collected 
and compiled the words and conversations to form a longer text. As a result, to date 
the Lunyu means to identify the period in which both the textual idea and the 
physical form of the Analects emerged. This seems to indicate that Han scholars 
considered the Lunyu an early Warring States period (475—221 BC) text. 

Although the “Yiwen zhi” presents plausible circumstances surrounding the 
compilation of the Analects, many scholars are dissatisfied with its vagueness, es- 
pecially due to its failure to identify the disciples responsible for the compilation of 
the text. These scholars have attempted to further the discussion on the author- 
ship of the Analects by centering their exploration on a few seemingly datable 
passages and keywords, such as the appellations zi and Kongzi. For example, 
according to a Qing 3 (1633-1911AD) reconstruction of the “Lunyu xu” Rig? 
(preface to the Analects) allegedly written by Zheng Xuan, the Analects “was com- 
posed by Zhonggong, Ziyou, Zixia, and others."* Kang Youwei, however, objected 
to the authorship proposed in the “Lunyu xu,” also based on how zi is used in the 
Lunyu. He contends that the application of this respectful appellation to Zengzi 
F (505-432 BC) is a strong indication that the Lunyu was compiled by Zengzi's 
students rather than by any of Confucius's students.” Indeed, this whole debate 
began with Liu Zongyuan's “Lunyu bian” (3432) 9X (On the Analects), which, 
as summarized by Cui Shu, is based on previous scholars' interpretations of certain 


59 Even though Zhu Yizun 3:25 (1629-1709 AD) opines that there is an distinction between 
the term dizi %7 and menren [1 A based on the expressions in some of the passages, other 
scholars, Jiang Boqian #1414 (1892-1956 AD), for instance, points out that Zhu's suggestion is 
the result of cherrypicking. See Jiang Bogian 1948: 284—286; Zhao Zhenxin 1936: 1-2; Zhao Zhen- 
xin 1961: 11-16. 

60 Lewis 1999: 53-97. 

61 (1S eB SATs. Lunyu zhengyi 792. The Song scholar Lu Jiuyuan EJU (1139-1193 AD) 
holds a similar idea, also by highlighting the use of the appellation zi in the Lunyu. 

62 Kang Youwei f? 73 1984: “xu” 1. 
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Lunyu passages related to the use of zi and other appellations.9? The problem with 
all these arguments is that they assume a conclusion for a portion of the text can 
be extended to the text as a whole.“ 

Regardless of their differences, all these arguments accept that the Analects 
as a text appeared no later than the time of Mencius (372-289 BC), because the 
Mencius frequently quotes Confucius in ways remarkably similar to passages that 
now appear in the Lunyu.© Such an assumption is directly linked to the “Yiwen 
zhi” description of the Analects. The “Yiwen zhi” establishes a terminus post 
quem by assuming the pedagogical culture in the Eastern Zhou was one where 
the Master spoke and the students took notes. Once the Master's messages had 
been delivered, they were immediately historicized. The only question remaining, 
then, is when exactly the Master's messages were compiled together into a longer 
text. 

To answer this final question, those passages from which drops of historical 
information may be distilled become pivotal in dating the text. Since Zengzi was 
said to be the youngest among Confucius's students, and because the Analects 
contains descriptions of an aged Zengzi offering instruction to his students from his 
sickbed,56 the idea that Zengzi's students finalized the text has remained influen- 
tial.” This dating method reflects a view assuming that the Lunyu text was formed 
by and transmitted through the Confucian teaching lineage. Therefore, there is 
no reason not to use the writings of one of Confucius's disciples to discuss the 
terminus ante quem of the Lunyu and, indeed, the Mencius was chosen. In this 
case, it is meaningful that the chosen text has survived to the present day and 
that it is entitled with the name of the known historical master, Mencius. The 
bond between the historical figure and the text bearing his name makes the dating 
of the terminus ante quem of the Analects possible. This provides an explanation as 
to why the Analects is said to have been completed within a period between 479 BC 
and 289 BC, the two dates marking the death of the two masters—Confucius and 
Mencius, respectively. 


63 Liu Zongyuan fil=27c 1974: 68-69; Cui Shu 1983; Makeham 1996; Ogyü 1994; Yasui 1872; 
Lunyu jizhu imha 58st: 1992; Lunyu zhengyi 1990; amongst others. 

64 Also consult Zhu Weizheng 1986: 43-44. 

65 Li Ling 2008a: 31; Zhao Zhenxin 1961: 11-16. 

66 Yang Bojun 2010a: 78, 78-79. 

67 Liu Zongyuan 1974: 68 - 69; Cui Shu 1983; Zhao Zhenxin 1961. 

68 Li Ling 2008a: 31; also see Hu Zhigui 1965a, 1965b, 1965c. Hu sees in the extant Lunyu text 
two different parts—the first part consists of the first ten chapters and the second part, the re- 
maining ten chapters—completed in two different periods, but as a whole the Analects were com- 
piled in a period lasting almost two hundred years after Confucius's death. 
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Unfortunately, this traditional dating is supported by little additional evi- 
dence. If the Analects formed during the Warring States period, one would expect 
to see references to the title in other pre-Han texts. For texts within the Confucian 
tradition, one would expect to see many passages often cited from the Analects. 
These conditions unfortunately are not present. None of the pre-Qin zhuzi (vari- 
ous masters) texts mention the title Lunyu, a term that is quite unique among the 
titles of other texts attributed to various Eastern Zhou masters. Although it ap- 
pears in a Liji passage, scholars have convincingly shown that this belongs to a 
later interpolation.” This should not be a surprise as scholars such as Zhang 
Xuecheng zz £j; (1738-1801 AD) and Yu Jiaxi have demonstrated that most early 
Chinese texts originally lacked titles, with the titles known to us today beginning 
in late Warring States and being affixed by later editors in the Han dynasty.” Ac- 
cording to recent discoveries of early Chinese writing, although few early texts 
have “book” titles, many unearthed texts, especially administrative documents, 
have pian titles, and some even have titles for their zhang = passages.” In the 
case of the Analects, however, neither the “book” title nor the pian titles can be 
traced in either transmitted or excavated pre-Qin texts. 

In addition to the absence of references to “book” and pian titles, pre-Qin 
texts also include a paucity of passages that can be definitively linked to Lunyu 
passages. Although putative pre-Han texts contain numerous sayings identified 
as the words of Confucius by being preceded with expressions such as Zi yue PF 
(the Master says) or Kongzi yue {LE (Master Kong says), only a very few can 
be directly associated with the Analects. The author of the Xunzi &j 3^ (313-238 
BC), which is named after the Warring States Confucian thinker, seems ignorant of 
the existence of both the title and contents of the Lunyu. Among the many passages 
pertaining to Confucius, none is even nearly identical with any Lunyu passage." In 
the Mengzi, scholars locate twenty-eight passages recording words “said by 
Confucius," but only eight of them have connections to Lunyu passages. More 
specifically, only three of these eight passages are nearly identical to their Lunyu 


69 For a summary of scholars' opinions on this point, see Zhao Zhenxin 1936: 1-5. Takeuchi 
Yoshio iX Zé suspects that the interpolation of the term lunyu may have accidently originated 
from a marginal note added by a later reader. This is highly possible if we consult Yu Yue's fifi 
Gushu yiyi juli H EEI, in which Yu Yue gives several examples as such. See Takeuchi Yo- 
shio 1979; Yu Yue 2010, 95-98. 

70 Zhang Xuecheng #72 2011; Yu Jiaxi 2010; Zhao Zhenxin 1936: 25. For a study of titles based 
on newly discovered writings, see Lin Qingyuan Mad 2004. 

71 See Pian Yugian and Duan Shu'an 2006: 87-114; Lin Qingyuan 2004: 201-244; Cheng 
Pengwan fzllj$&$ 2017: 140—177, 309-343. 

72 HuZAhigui 1965a: 26. 
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counterparts.” The remaining five display some correspondences to certain 
Lunyu passages, but the similarities are not enough to conclude that the Analects 
were available to the author of the Mengzi at that time. As a matter of fact, the 
differences between these similar passages highlight the high degree of textual 
variation. For example, a similar passage appearing in the two texts may have 
different addressers and addressees—what Confucius says in the Analects be- 
comes the words of someone else, or the disciple to whom Confucius directs his 
comments in the Analects becomes another person in the Mengzi. If the Mengzi 
passages are indeed from the Lunyu, and if the Lunyu had indeed been a fixed text 
by Mencius’ time, we would not expect to see such variations.” 

Of course, given the expense and material forms of early texts as well as limited 
spread of literacy of the time, we should not expect the Lunyu to have disseminated 
so widely immediately after its compilation that everyone would have read it. More- 
over, at that time, much knowledge might have been transmitted orally,” so it is 
fair to say that there may not have been a copy of the Lunyu available to Mencius 
if the text was indeed completed during the early to mid-Warring States period. 
Although this is a somewhat defensible argument for explaining the textual varia- 
tion as we see in the purported Lunyu passages cited in the Mengzi, I have reserva- 
tions with this line of thinking, especially when dealing with a text like the Analects. 

First, as it is acceptable that Zengzi’s disciples participated in compiling the 
Lunyu, especially in its final phase, we have good reason to believe that a physical 
Lunyu should have been accessible to the core of the Zengzi teaching lineage. 
Mencius is alleged to have had close relations with the Zengzi lineage—after all, 
Mencius was taught by a student of Zisi =" (483-402 BC), who was Zengzi’s 
disciple—so we would expect the citations of the Lunyu passages in the Mengzi to 
match the Lunyu text circulating within this group, as it is hard to believe that 
Mencius would confuse Confucius’s words as recorded in the Lunyu for those of a 
disciple if the text was available to him.” It is even more unbelievable that Mencius 


73 Zhao Zhenxin 1961: 17-19; Gu Yanwu RA 26 Ft 2010: 443-444. 

74 Zhao Zhenxin 1961: 19. 

75 AsRuth Finnegan demonstrates, oral transmission does not necessarily result in more vari- 
ations than textual transmission. The Southern Dynasties monk Sengyou (4 (445-518 AD) sug- 
gests that oral transmission is even more stable than writing, at least in the discourse of Buddhist 
teaching. Finnegan 1996; Shi Sengyou f£(i$ #4 1995: 221-222. 

76 In Mencius' Shiji biography, it says that Mencius was a student of one of Zisi's disciples; but 
various passages in the Kongcongzi suggest that Mencius met Zisi and asked him questions. For 
Mencius’ Shiji biography, see Shiji 74.2343; for the Kongcongzi passages, see Fu Yashu fqn JE 
2011: 111, 114, 131, and so on. Luo Genze 24%) argues that it would be impossible for Mencius 
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would have actually claimed in a meeting with King Xuan of Qi FEE (r. 319- 
301 BC) that he did not know anything about Lord Huan of Qi and Lord Wen of Jin 
because such knowledge was not taught among Confucius's disciples. This claim 
would certainly be untrue for someone familiar with the Lunyu since Confucius's 
comments on these two lords in the Lunyu are too obvious to overlook." The 
argument that Mencius knew the Lunyu very well contradicts the evidence that 
suggests either that Mencius was obviously unfamiliar with the Lunyu or that 
the Lunyu which was available in Mencius's day must have been considerably 
different from the version that has reached us. 

My second concern with the efforts to explain away the variations in the 
Mengzi's use of purported Lunyu passages is that these dismissals fail to confront 
Mencius's perspective on the state of knowledge about and the dissemination 
of Confucius's sayings and teachings. According to some Mengzi passages, 
there was an urgent need for the whole Confucian tradition to spread the words 
of Confucius. For example, in the previous section, I cite a conversation between 
Mencius and Xianqiu Meng, allegedly one of Mencius' students. Xianqu Meng 
had asked his teacher how Confucius could have made unflattering comments on 
the rule of the sage-king Shun. In answering this question, Mencius explains that 
Confucius's commentary *is not what a gentleman would have said but the words 
of bumpkins who live east of Qi." On another occasion, when Wan Zhang S, 
another interlocutor in the Mengzi, asked whether it was true that Confucius lived 
with eunuchs during his stay in Wei and Qi, Mencius again strongly rebuked such 
hearsay by saying, “No! It was certainly not like that! The busybodies made it 
up.”” The Xunzi also contains similar types of passages indicating the need to 
eliminate false sayings. In the “Ruxiao” R% chapter, for example, when a re- 
tainer cites Confucius's words to praise Duke Zhou, the Master chastises him: 
“This probably is not what Duke Zhou did, nor is this what Confucius said." *? 

If these passages accurately reflect late Warring States discussions, they sug- 
gest that Confucius anecdotes were being freely circulated to the extent that there 
was the need to distinguish Confucius's “real” words from those falsely attributed 
to him, either orally or in written forms, by *bumpkins who live east of Qi" or other 


to meet Zisi, for Mencius was born ten years after Zisi's death; thus, he concludes that the whole 
Kongcongzi is a forgery. See Luo Genze 1930: 189-195. 

77 Yang Bojun 2010a: 148, 149. 

78 JEET E PRE AZ ti. Yang Bojun 2010b: 198. 

79 E° EAM,» HSA Z th. Yang Bojun 2010b: 210. 

80 BIKE A (1 JELEZ Æt. Wang Xiangian "bit 2010: 134. 
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*busybodies." Judging by the reactions of Mencius and Xunzi, the apocryphal say- 
ings were damaging to the image of Confucius that the Confucian tradition wanted 
to present, and thus, threatening to the reputation of the groups trying to spread 
the influence of his teachings. Under such circumstances, the best weapon to com- 
bat profane Confucius anecdotes would be a collection of Confucius's *authentic" 
words, such as those included in the Lunyu. In both the Mengzi and the Xunzi, 
however, we cannot find sufficient evidence of an authoritative collection of Con- 
fucius's words, even though both texts vehemently rebuke false sayings.* The 
absence of such evidence undermines the assumption that the Analects had been 
completed by Mencius' time, if the Mengzi indeed reflects the life of the historical 
Mencius. 

Even if Confucius's words were compiled into a written form prior to the Han 
dynasty, there are other possible reasons for the discrepancies we see among his 
sayings and anecdotes. Certainly, some alterations to the Lunyu could have been 
introduced during the long process of editing and transmitting the text. It is pos- 
sible that, when Mencius used the term *busybodies," he was criticizing other 
Confucian groups, just as the author of Xunzi criticizes Mencius in the “Fei shi'er 
zi" JEF—- (Faulting the Twelve Masters) chapter.” Noteworthy are the differ- 
ences among the early versions of the Lunyu, which appeared soon after the text 
was taught in different groups—such as the Lu and Qi groups mentioned in the 
Hanshu. Variations even appeared within individual teaching lineages, as 
demonstrated later in this chapter when examining the Zhanghou lun 5E 3i, the 
only version of the Analects passed down to the present day. Even though the 
Zhanghou lun belonged to the Lu Lunyu textual lineage, it differs from the Lu Lun 
zm (Lu version of the Lunyu) as it was modified in consultation with both the Qi 
and archaic Lunyu. Could, then, today's modified version of the Lunyu have been 
unavailable to Mencius and other masters, thus explaining the glaring difference 
between the transmitted Lunyu passages and the citations of Confucius's words 
in the Mengzi and other Masters Writings? 

In the following account of the long history of transmission, we shall make it 
clear, based on available evidence, that the modifications in the Zhanghou lun 


81 Zhao Zhenxin is probably correct in pointing out that even many of Confucius's words cited 
in the Mengzi and Xunzi are actually created by the authors of the two texts, a phenomenon that 
further suggests that an authoritative Confucius's voice may have not been established then. See 
Zhao Zhenxin 1936: 22. 

82 Wang Xiangian 2010: 94—95. It also mentions in the Han Feizi that after Confucius passed 
away, the learning and teaching tradition founded by him was divided into eight groups; see 
Wang Xianshen 1998: 456—457. For the discussion on the social nature of and interactions among 
these different groups, see Eno 1990. 
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mainly consisted in replacing auxiliary or dialectal words, and thus could not 
have resulted in the many significant variations such as those discussed above. 
At present, there is no evidence in either transmitted or excavated texts suggest- 
ing that later editing work on the Lunyu played a significant role accounting for 
all those variations.” A more convincing explanation for these differences will be 
elaborated on later in this chapter, but it posits that all the words of and stories 
regarding Confucius included in the Lunyu merely constitute a small portion of 
the repository of the Confucian lore drawn upon by various early texts. In this 
lore, the words, deeds, and images of Confucius may differ from, and even con- 
tradict with, one another along similar lines as we see in various transmitted texts 
such as the Zhuangzi, the Huainanzi, and the Hanshi waizhuan. 

In short, evidence pertaining to the availability of the Lunyu in early China is 
scarce, even though the “Yiwen zhi” suggests a pre-Qin origin. Even the Mengzi, 
the text of the Master directly linked to the alleged compilers of the Lunyu, con- 
tains negligible evidence. If the Lunyu was indeed available during Mencius’ time, 
the quotations of Confucius’s words in the Mengzi would not have been so differ- 
ent from those corresponding passages included in the Lunyu passed down to 
us.^ The lack of textual evidence supporting the early existence of the Lunyu text 
contradicts the report that the Lunyu was discovered in the walls of Confucius's 
old mansion, an event that will be discussed in the following pages. 


3.3 In the Walls of Confucius's Mansion: The Archaic, Lu, and 
Qi Lunyu 


Information on the compilation and transmission of the Lunyu is provided in the 
earliest extant bibliographical records and other Han texts. The *Yiwen zhi" men- 
tions three different versions of the Lunyu: 


83 In those newly excavated Han and pre-Han texts, not only the title “Lunyu” has not been 
mentioned, passages that look similar to the Lunyu passages are also few, even though words 
and stories about Confucius as well as his disciples are many. 

84 Two recent studies reach the conclusion that the Lunyu belongs to a Han construction and, 
therefore, unsuitable to be the material for the reconstruction of a historical Confucius. Through 
in-depth exanimations of both intertextual ralations within the Lunyu and its connections with 
other texts available in the Han, these two works help us better understand the nature of the 
Lunyu text against various assumptions of previous scholarship. Their analysis of the structure 
and contents of Lunyu and other related texts have provided more examples to enhance my ar- 
gument in this chapter. See Weingarten 2009; Hunter 2017. 
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The Lunyu [includes]: its archaic version, consisting of twenty-one pian (coming out of the 
walls of Confucius’s mansion, with two “Zizhang” pian chapters), 


its Qi version, consisting of twenty-two pian (having two extra chapters “Wenwang” and 
“Zhidao”), 


and its Lu version, consisting of twenty pian, with nineteen pian of commentaries.9 


Because the “Yiwen zhi” states that it is an abridged version of the Qilüe t% 
(Seven Summaries) by Liu Xin, we may infer that the three versions of the Lunyu 
listed above had been available by the late Western Han dynasty when the imperial 
collection was rearranged and the Qilüe written. It is worth noting that the small- 
character notes accompanying the listings for the archaic and Qi versions of the 
Lunyu seem to try to align the number, and even the layout, of the pian of these 
two versions with the Lu version of the Lunyu.*6 Even though we know nothing 
about the content of the two “Zizhang” chapters, i.e., whether they are identical 
to the corresponding chapter in the Lu version,” it is clear that the note taker here 
views the Lu version as the standard by which to weigh the other versions. If the 
two “Zizhang” chapters are merged into one, as is the case in the Lu version, then 
the archaic version of the Lunyu has the same number of pian as the Lu version. 
Similarly, that the “Wenwang” and “Zhidao” are identified as two “extra” chapters 
in the Qi version can only be explained by the assumption that the twenty-pian 
Lu Lunyu is considered the standard form of the Lunyu, even though the contents 


85 Hanshu 30.1716. Guo Yi considers the nineteen pian commentaries another version of the 
Lunyu, see Guo Yi 2001: 347-348. 

86 Huang Kan mentions in the introduction to his Lunyu yishu that the pian units of the archaic 
Lunyu are arranged differently from the Lu Lunyu, for example, “the “Xiangdang” is the second 
pian, and the “Yongye,” the third pian” (LA) R 3 — 98 th By 8 = 53); moreover, he also 
states that passages or sentences within those pian are also put in a different order from the Lu 
Lunyu. See Huang Kan “Lunyu jijie yishu xu.” 

87 He Yan says that the second “Zizhang” chapter is actually part of the “Yaoyue” #2 chapter, 
but Ru Chun 4%}, a contemporary of He Yan, suggests that the second “Zizhang” chapter is 
called “Congzheng” (i. For He Yan's saying, see Lunyu zhengyi 24.777; for Ru Chun's sugges- 
tion, see Hanshu 30.1716. 
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of the versions’ twenty pian could differ. The reason that the Lu Lunyu serves 
as the standard is related to the popularity of another version of the Lunyu re- 
arranged by Zhanghou 5Ř{% (Marquis Zhang), a version we will discuss in a com- 
ing section. 

We now know that by the late Western Han these three versions of the Lunyu 
were available to those who arranged the imperial collection. The “Yiwen zhi” 
gives some clue on how the Qi and Lu versions were transmitted: 
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When the Han rose, there were the Qi and Lu versions of the Lunyu. Those who transmitted 
the Qi Lunyu include the Changyi Commandant-in-ordinary of the Nobles Wang Ji, 
Chamberlain for the Palace Revenues Song Ji, Censor-in-chief Gong Yu, Director of the 
Imperial Secretariat Wulu Chongzong, and Yong Sheng of Jiaodong, among whom only 
Wang Yang (i.e., Wang Ji) became a famous specialist. Those who transmitted Lu Lunyu 
include the Changshan Commander-in-chief Gong Fen, Chang Xin Chamberlain for the Pal- 
ace Revenues Xiahou Sheng, Counselor-in-chief Wei Xian, Fu Qing of Lu, former General 
Xiao Wangzhi, and the Anchang Marquis Zhang Yu, all of whom were famous specialists. 
Mr Zhang came the latest and his teaching of the Lunyu became popular in the world.” 


Based on the biographical information preserved in the Hanshu, the floruit of all the 
transmitters of the Lunyu, except for that of Gong Fen, whose birth and death dates 
cannot be identified, fell in the middle of the Han Emperor Wu's reign (141-87 BC) 


88 The He Yan “Lunyu xu" points out that, in comparison with the Lu version, the Qi Lunyu 
“includes more passages and sentences than the Lu Lunyu.” (HEKA Ae j^ SA) See Lunyu zhengyi 
24.774. It is also worth noting here that John Makeham applies the same method when arguing 
for Takeuchi's assumption that both the Lu and Qi Lunyu were actually the jinwen 4 X (current 
Script) versions of the archaic Lunyu, a point I will discuss later in this section. See Makeham 
1996: 20-21. It has long been held that there had been an lasting struggle between the jinwen 
and guwen 1*5 X. (archaic script), also rendered as New Text/Old Text, schools, each claiming the 
authority of their interpretation of the Confucian canons. Recent scholarship tends to dispute 
the actual existence of such struggle, but a consensus has not been reached. The debate between 
Michael Nylan and Hans van Ess serves as a good example in this regard. For this debate, see 
Nylan 1994; van Ess 1994; Nylan 1995; van Ess 1999. 

89 In He Yan's “Lunyu xu" it mentions the names and official titles of the transmitters of the Qi 
Lunyu, “The Langye Wang Qing and the Jiaodong Yong Sheng as well as the Changyi Commandant- 
in-ordinary of the Nobles, Wang Ji" (FREE E E B SE EE), and that of the Lu 
Lunyu, *Grant Mentor of the Heir Apparent, Xiahou Sheng, the former General Xiao Wangzhi, 
Counselor-in-chief Wei Xian as well as his son Xuancheng" (KFARA SHEER EE ZZ RIG 
AEEUS -Y-Z ER). See Lunyu zhengyi 24.771-775. 

90 Hanshu 30.1717. 
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or thereafter.” If these dates approximately match the time periods when the men 
were taught, then they are helpful for identifying the time the Lu and Qi versions of 
the Lunyu formed. Furthermore, the above passage opens by stating that both the 
Lu and Qi Lunyu appeared after the rise of the Han dynasty. 

The question here, then, becomes which version of the Lunyu appeared ear- 
lier: the Lu or the Qi. We must consider the provenance of the archaic Lunyu. 
Interestingly, even as commentary mentions the discovery of the archaic Lunyu 
in the walls of Confucius’s mansion, it does not specify the time of the alleged 
discovery. Fortunately, other portions of the Hanshu provide additional infor- 
mation in this regard. 

This discovery involved a Han prince Liu Yu 2187 (r. 155-128 BC), Prince Gong 
of Lu (Lu Gongwang £&Z&-F), whose brief biography is included in the Hanshu. It 
records that he was enfeoffed as the Prince of Huaiyang (Huaiyang Wang 3E) 
in 155 BC, second year of Jingdi's 77 reign (157-141 BC),? and then as Prince of Lu 
the next year (i.e., 154 BC). He died in 128 BC, first year of the Yuanshuo 7c era 
(128-123 BC) in Wudi's reign. His biography describes him as a stutterer and a syb- 
arite, fond of luxurious palaces, gardens, horses, dogs, and, in the late years of his 
life, music. The discovery of the ancient texts in the walls of Confucius's mansion, 
according to his biography, had something to do with his luxurious hobbies: 
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In his early years Prince Gong was fond of building palaces and chambers. He attempted to 
destroy Confucius’s old mansion in order to expand his own palace. [When he started the dem- 
olition work,] he heard the sounds of bells, chime stones, as well as qin and se zithers; thus he 
dared not to make further damage. From the damaged walls of Confucius’s mansion some 
Confucian Classics and their commentaries, both written in archaic scripts, were discovered.” 


91 Makeham 1996: 19-20; Zhao Zhenxin 1936: 12-20. A legitimate suggestion holds that we 
probably cannot take for granted the historical reliability of the constructed teaching and learn- 
ing lineages posited by Eastern scholars, for these constructions may have well served the East- 
ern Han scholars' contemporary political and social needs rather than simply preserving in a 
disinterested fashion reliable historical records. In the case of the Lunyu teaching and learning 
lineage, however, this construction is often cross-referenced in different contexts and, more im- 
portantly, it does not—although it could—trace the head of the lineage to an earlier, more au- 
thoritative figure, a normal practice in the cases discussed in Csikszentmihalyi's and Nylan's 
study. See Csikszentmihalyi and Nylan 2003. 

92 Emperor Jing of Han, Liu Qi 1/8, ascended to the throne in 157 BC, but 156 BC is considered 
the first year of his reign. See Fang Shiming 773% 2007: 35. 

93 Hanshu 53.2414. 
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The above passage takes a prominent position toward the end of the Lu prince’s 
biography before a brief description of the history of his fiefdom, an obvious 
placement to signal to readers this unusual event. The same anecdote is also 
mentioned in two other chapters of the Hanshu—Liu Xin’s biography and the “Yi- 
wen zhi” chapter—when the Documents is described.” When we compare the three 
descriptions, what stands out as relevant to the present discussion is the discrep- 
ancy between the times of the texts’ discovery. The above passage records that this 
event happened in Liu Yu’s early years as the Lu Prince, some time in Jingdi’s 
reign or the early years of Wudi’s reign, but the “Yiwen zhi” chapter specifies the 
date as toward the “end of Wudi’s reign" RIX, approximately four decades 
later than the year mentioned in Prince Gong’s biography.” Liu Xin’s biography 
in the Hanshu does not indicate the year in which Prince Gong of Lu damaged the 
walls, but it mentions a specific era and a notorious event that provides some clues: 
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When it came to the time Prince Gong of Lu damaged Confucius’s mansion to build his own 
palace and obtained some ancient texts from the damaged walls, those texts included 
thirty-nine pian of previously lost ritual texts and sixteen pian belonging to the Book of Doc- 
uments. After the Tianhan era, Kong Anguo presented them to the imperial court, but it 
happened that the court suffered from the unexpected calamity caused by witchcraft and 
the texts were not put in use.”° 


Since Kong Anguo presented the ritual texts and the Documents after the Tianhan 
years (100-97 BC), the discovery of these texts from Confucius’s damaged man- 
sion must have occurred before 97 BC, the year when the Tianhan era ended. The 
event alluded to as the cause of the texts' damage was a scandal occurring late in 
Wudi’s reign, when Emperor Wu, his heir apparent, the Empress, a princess, and 
several other royal families engaged in witchcraft.” Based on the two dates men- 
tioned in this passage, Kong Anguo might have presented the two texts sometime 
between 97 BC and 91 BC, a period falling toward the “end of Wudi's reign."?* 


94 Hanshu 36.1969; 30.1706. 

95 Hanshu 30.1706. 

96 Hanshu 36.1969. 

97 For studies of this event, see Loewe 1974; Poo Mu-chou 1986; Cai Liang 2014. 

98 There is a problem in this passage, however, if we consider the date of Kong Anguo's death. 
His birth and death dates have long been debated. Some scholars, based on his biography at- 
tached to the Kongzi jiayu {LT 258, tend to date him between the tenth year (170 BC) of Wendi's 
3C# reign and the Yuanding 70.5! era (116-111 BCE) of Wudi's reign, but others, such as Wang 
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On the timing of this, the passages in Liu Xin’s biography and the “Yiwen zhi” 
agree. But this then conflicts with the dating presented in Liu Yu’s biography: 
since Prince Gong of Lu died in 128 BC, he could not have recovered the texts if 
the discovery of those ancient texts was indeed the outcome of the Lu Prince’s 
remodeling of his palace. 

This apparent oversight may be explained with the help of the Qing scholar 
Yu Yue’s discussion on some unusual grammatical features observable in early 
Chinese texts. Yu warns us of the danger of using modern grammar and syntax to 
read Han and pre-Qin texts, and illustrates the kinds of misunderstandings that 
arise when we read early texts anachronistically.? According to Yu, it is not unu- 
sual for early texts to have two subjects begin a compound sentence with a series 
of coordinate verbs. Modern readers interpret the series of verbs as being per- 
formed by both subjects, when in fact, classical Chinese grammar allows for dif- 
ferent subjects for the verbs subsequent to the initial verb in the series.’ For ex- 
ample, the Mengzi says that *Yu and Ji undertook the task of POLUM the world 
and thrice passed their doors without entering them" Ef = ‘4H — 38 EF s 
A." The translation of this passage follows a modern reading that sees both Yu 
and Ji as the subjects of all the verbs—to order ^E (ping), to pass #4 (guo), and to 
enter A (ru). However, Ji did not participate in any of the events listed. The correct 


je 


Mingsheng -F!& € (1722-1797 AD) and Wang Guowei =F Bit (1877-1927 AD), doubt the reliabil- 
ity of his biographical information in the Kongzi jiayu, since the dating contradicts the Shiji rec- 

ord that says Kong Anguo “died young” (#24). Wang Mingsheng suggests that Kong Anguo 
lived between 150 BC and 110 BC, while Wang Guowei suspects that Kong died around 130 BC. 
Zhao Zhenxin accommodates all the information and provides approximate dates of Kong An- 
guo's birth and death—160 BC and 120 BC. In any case, Kong Anguo could not have lived to the 
years after the Tianhan era. However, based on Wang Su's £F} preface to the Kongzi jiayu, which 
mentions that Kong Anguo died at home at the age of sixty, Hu Pingsheng suggests that Anguo 
lived to the Tianhan era when he died in 98 BC. However, dying at the age of sixty in the Western 
Han would not have been regarded as “dying young,” and Hu's suggestion obviously contradicts 
the Shiji account. One possible explanation to this contradiction is that Kong Anguo presented 
the Lunyu on a date earlier than the Tianhan era and the phrase "after the Tianhan era" refers to 
the events surrounding “the calamity caused by witchcraft.” This is not unusual in early Chinese 
writings, as we will see in the following discussion inspired by Yu Yue fifi (1821-1907 AD). In 
other words, this problem is simply caused by the difference between modern and early Chinese 
grammars. The problem is solved if we read it using conventions of early Chinese grammar. For 
the Shiji information, see Shiji 47.1947; for Zhao Zhenxin's estimation, see Zhao Zhenxin 1936: 
12-14; for Hu Pingsheng's argument, see Hu Pingsheng 2000: 526-527. 

99 Yu Yue 2010: "introduction". 

100 Yu Yue 2010: 10-11. 

101 Yang Bojun 2010b: 183. 
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reading recognizes that only Yu is the subject for the clause that includes the in- 
formation “passing their doors...” 

Yu Yue's explanation can be applied to the “Yiwen zhi” phrase, *Wudi's final 
years”. The scope of this time phrase is more limited than a modern reading 
would have it be. In other words, it does not cover both the time the texts were 
discovered in Confucius’s walls and the time the witchcraft scandal precluded 
the texts’ official support; “Wudi’s final years” only applies to the latter event. 
This explanation eliminates Hanshu’s discrepancy regarding the date when the 
archaic version of the Lunyu was discovered. As the biography of Prince Gong of 
Lu is the only one indicating a time frame for the prince’s partial destruction of 
Confucius’s mansion, the discovery of the archaic texts probably occurred during 
Jingdi’s reign, if not the early years of Wudi’s reign; i.e., sometime between 154 
and 128 BC.'? The Lunyu had probably never been transmitted as a complete text 
prior to this. Moreover, if we define a pedagogical text as a collection of teaching 
materials passed down from teacher to student, the textual units included in the 
Lunyu seem not to have been used pedagogically, which sheds some light on the 
limited citation of the Lunyu before the Western Han. 


3.4 Hidden in the Walls: Function of the Would-be Lunyu 


Comparing the dating of the archaic Lunyu with that of the Lu and Qi Lunyu, we 
find a connection between the discovery and the transmission of the three 
texts.’ It is unlikely that both the Lu and Qi lineages as well as their respective 
versions of the Lunyu first appeared around the time of the discovery of the ar- 
chaic Lunyu by coincidence. Takeuchi Yoshio HUAN Fé has suggested that both 
the Lu and the Qi Lunyu were jinwen +z (current script) versions derived from 


102 Yu Yue 2010: 11. 

103 Wang Chong mentions in the “Zhengshuo” chapter of the Lunheng that it was during Wudi’s 
reign that people opened the walls of Confucius’s mansion and obtained the Lunyu with twenty- 
one pian, but when addressing the archaic Shangshu [aj text, he dates the same event back to 
Jingdi's time. Elsewhere when discussing the Zuozhuan, he again proposes that Prince Gong of 
Lu damaged the lecture hall of Confucius's mansion in Wudi's reign. But in any case, this must 
have happened before 128 BC, in which year the Prince died. See Huang Hui 1990: 1136, 1125, 
1161-1162. 

104 According to Liu Xiang's Bielu lls, cited by Huang Kan =i (1886-1935 AD) in his preface 
to the Lunyu yishu 23238, “What the Lu people had learned was called the Lu Lunyu, what the 
Qi people had learned was called the Qi Lunyu” (SA PME 7 £888 P5 A PZ 3538). Huang 
Kan 1937: "Lunyu jijie yishu xu". 
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the archaic Lunyu discovered at Confucius’s mansion.’ Although partly accept- 
ing Takeuchi’s assumption, John Makeham challenges Takeuchi by questioning 
the connections he makes among the three texts on the basis of differences in the 
arrangement of their longer pian and their smaller textual units, zhang = (passage) 
and ju “J (sentence). In doing so, Makeham argues that all these differences are 
related to, and, therefore, can be explained by the reinterpretation of the number 
of pian in the Lu and Qi Lunyu." 

Takeuchi’s assumption is inspiring because it bridges the three Lunyu versions, 
but the argument relies exclusively on secondary sources, as all three Lunyu men- 
tioned in the Hanshu have long been lost. The actual differences among the three ver- 
sions may have been much more complicated than described. Further, besides the 
two objections to Takeuchi’s theory as discussed by Makeham, additional sources 
point to other significant differences, deserving our attention.” An additional com- 
plication to the picture of the early Lunyu text was the existence of other versions: 
Wang Chong lists a few more, in addition to those three mentioned in the Hanshu. 
Moreover, Wang Chong’s description of the Lu and Qi Lunyu seems fundamentally 
different from that provided in the “Yiwen zhi,” as we see below. 


ERU SEHULT RP: BERE Bo ML: SHR BIR 
HR = Wa ^ RAPE + EC ELE EERENS V ILT 
SRG INR WA GAE) SRE GRA) DHA NAA > 
So HE s REIHE DCA ROHR. R) Bites ^ CARER - 


When it came to the time of Emperor Wu, people opened the walls of Confucius’s mansion 
and obtained the Lunyu written in archaic script, twenty-one pian. If we add to it the two 
pian from Qi and Lu and the contents from Hejian, for a subtotal of nine pian, ? the Lunyu 


105 Tackeuchi Yoshio 1979: 69. 

106 Makeham 1996: 20-22. 

107 For example, in the Xinlun 3/rit attributed to Huan Tan fH; (c. 23 BC-56 AD), it says that 
“the archaic Lunyu consists of twenty-one juan, with six-hundred-and-forty-some characters dif- 
ferent from the Qi and Lu Lunyu” (Hime —-- GES EA ALO+ER) (Xinlun 9.35); their 
differences can also be observed in terms of their pian number and order. He Yan, for instance, 
points out that “the pian order [of the archaic Lunyu] is not the same as the Qi and Lu Lunyu” (FS 
XR ERE) (Lunyu zhengyi 24.777); another commentator, Huang Kan xfj, takes the “Xiang- 
dang" $1% and the “Yongye” #£ tt pian as examples to elaborate how different the archaic Lunyu 
was from the Lu and Qi Lunyu in terms of the layout of their pian (Huang Kan 1937: “Lunyu jijie 
yishu xu"); Huang also reveals that *within the pian textual units the disordered passages (in 
comparison with the Lu and Qi Lunyu) are so numerous that they cannot be exhausted” (alf 
ARTY] E38) (Huang Kan 1937: “Lunyu jijie yishu xu”). 

108 Su Shiyang fAtt# suggests that the number “nine” here should be “seven” in order to 
match the total thirty pian. Since it says clearly later in this passage that the Qi, Lu, and Hejian 


xj 
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includes thirty pian. When it came down to the time of Emperor Zhao, he began to read the 
Lunyu with twenty-one pian.’ Emperor Xuan put it in the charge of the Erudite of the Cham- 
berlain for Ceremonials, but at that time people still complained that the writings were difficult 
to understand, and called it a textual tradition. Later the writings were transcribed with offi- 
cial script so that they could be transmitted and recited. In the beginning, Kong Anguo, one 
of Confucius’s descendants, taught it to Fu Qing of Lu, whose highest official position was 
Jingzhou Regional Inspector and who began to call it Lunyu. Nowadays people claim that 
the Lunyu includes twenty pian, having lost the nine pian of Qi, Lu, and Hejian. Originally 
the Lunyu included thirty pian; suffering from being scattered or lost, some versions contain 
twenty-one pian, others include more or less than twenty-one pian, within each the right 
and wrong characters and transcriptions are mixed.!? 


According to Wang Chong, the Qi and Lu Lunyu, along with that from Hejian (per- 
haps a product associated with the bibliophile Prince Xian Liu De), were different 
from the Lunyu found in Confucius’s walls. Moreover, the Lunyu read by Wang 
Chong’s contemporaries was an adapted version of the Lunyu transcribed from 
the archaic version, and was unrelated with the Lu, Qi, or Hejian Lunyu. This 
passage clearly testifies that the latter, constituting nine pian, had been lost. If 
there is any truth in Wang Chong’s description, the Lu and Qi Lunyu mentioned 
in the “Yiwen zhi” of the Hanshu need to be distinguished from the Lu and Qi 
Lunyu referred to by Wang Chong. 

Accordingly, the Lu Lunyu and the Qi Lunyu mentioned in the “Yiwen zhi” 
must be redefined. The transmission of several ancient texts written in archaic 
scripts found in Confucius’s walls can be traced to this figure, for it says in the 
Hanshu that it was he who “obtained all the writings [discovered in the walls]” 


Lunyu numbered nine pian and does not specify the number of pian from Hejian or Qi or Lu, I 
speculate that the number “—” here was originally a punctuation mark, as we often see in exca- 
vated manuscripts written on bamboo strips, and was transcribed incorrectly as a number de- 
scribing the number of pian of the Qi and Lu Lunyu. This sentence also grammatically works well 
in its current form: two pian from the states of Qi and Lu and the text from Hejian, which is un- 
numbered but we know it must have seven pian based on the context, together number 9 pian. 
These two readings do not contradict each other. For Sun Shiyang’s suggestions, see Huang Hui 
1990: 1136-1137; for punctuation marks used between parallel words or short phrases in newly 
discovered texts, see Cheng Pengwan 2017: 188-199. 

109 The "Basic Annals" of the Hanshu records an imperial edict by Emperor Zhao, mentioning 
his reading the Lunyu, the Xiaojing, and the Documents without totally understanding them. The 
character *zz" here could be a corrupted form of “4A.” Otherwise, mentioning Emperor Zhao’s 
daughter seems irrelevant to the context, especially if we consider that two other Han emperors 
appear in this passage before and after him as time markers. For Emperor Zhao's edict, see 
Hanshu 7.223-224. 

110 Huang Hui 1990: 1136-1139. 
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SZ. 4H 


Rz ." In the case ofthe Lunyu, Kong Anguo taught Fu Qing the twenty-one 
pian found in the walls of Confucius's mansion. Additionally, the above passage 
tells that only from the time of Fu Qing's instruction was this text called the Lunyu. 
Therefore, those nine pian labeled as Qi, Lu, and Hejian did not belong to the 
Lunyu but possibly to Lunyu-like texts, similar to the “yi Lunyu” eimai (“scat- 
tered Lunyu”) passages mentioned in the Shuowen jiezi or the “three-pian Ming, 
resembling the Liji but also like the Erya and Lunyu" unearthed from a Ji tomb 
(Jizhong 7&5), allegedly belonging to King Xiang of Wei Zii3& (r. 318-296 BC) 
or King Anli of Wei #2 E (r. 277-243 BC). By comparison, the Lu and Qi 
Lunyu recorded in the “Yiwen zhi,” having nearly the same number of pian as the 
archaic Lunyu can only be explained as two different versions of the archaic 
Lunyu, if the two texts had indeed originated after the discovery of the archaic 
Lunyu. 

Liu Xiang, however, defines the Lu and Qi Lunyu by relating them to their 
transmitting lineages, not to the archaic Lunyu: *What the Lu people had learned 
is called the Lu Lunyu, what the Qi people had learned is called the Qi Lunyu."!? 
Liu Xiang's description would suggest that the difference between the archaic 
Lunyu and the Lu and Qi Lunyu is not a matter of the scripts used for the texts, as 
Takeuchi and Makeham suggest, but rather a matter of the different teachings of 
the transmitting lineages. If the Lu Lunyu was basically a jinwen-script transcrip- 
tion of the archaic Lunyu, it would seem unlikely that the archaic Lunyu was still 
incomprehensible and in need of another transcription into the official script dur- 
ing the reign of Emperor Xuan (74-49 BC), approximately half a century after 
Kong Anguo taught it to Fu Qing of Lu. More likely, the Lu and Qi Lunyu remained 
in their archaic forms for some time before being transcribed into jinwen script. 
Nevertheless, there is no evidence confirming the details surrounding the tran- 
scriptions. 

The nature of textual transmission and teaching lineages offers a better ex- 
planation for the different number of pian in the Lu and Qi Lunyu. Wang Chong's 
description demonstrates the instability of early Chinese texts. So far as the Lunyu 
is concerned, it seems that a teacher could change a text passed down to him 
according to his preferences and his students' needs, as we will see in Zhang Yu's 
biography cited below.'^ Because both the Lu and the Qi groups used the same 


11 Hanshu 30.1706. 

112 4 = fS SSC X DR ERB. Shuowen jiezi zhu S CIE PSE 1.15; Jinshu 51.1433-1434. 

13 SAMS ENS PITE Z 338. Huang Kan 1937: “Lunyu jijie yishu xu.” 

114 Hanshu 71.3352. For details of this passage and discussions on it, see the discussion of the 
“Zhanghou lun" below. 
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ancestral text, the core of each textual tradition remained relatively stable, even 
though variation may have arisen in the ordering of the pian as well as in the 
use of certain characters, especially those associated with the distinct dialects. 
We have many examples of this type of alteration in Zheng Xuan’s notes pre- 
served in He Yan’s Lunyu jijie. 

Lu Deming [272249 (ca. 550—630 AD) writes that “When Zheng collated Zhou's 
version of the Lunyu, he used the texts of the Qi and archaic versions to correct 
Zhou's; altogether there were fifty examples."!^ Wang Guowei is able to locate 
twenty-seven out of the fifty examples in Lu Deming's Jingdian shiwen R HR FE xr 
(Textual Explanations of Classics and Canons), all of which demonstrate Zheng 
Xuan's efforts to replace some words in the Lu Lunyu with those found in the 
archaic version.” From Lu Deming's account of the nature of the changes made, 
we can also infer that, in spite of a different ordering of the pian, the contents of 
the archaic and Lu Lunyu were mostly the same, only differing in some wording 
or limited arrangement of certain contents. 

Accepting the veracity of the claims above raises some questions: why were 
ancient texts hidden in the walls of Confucius's mansion, and by whom? Scholars 
usually avoid these questions, no doubt aware ofthe lack of evidence. Nevertheless, 
Yan Shigu’s ga bit (581-645 AD) commentary to the “Yiwen zhi” indicates that the 
concealment of the texts may be associated with the notorious event of “Burning of 
the Books" (fenshu 4$:&) during the reign of the First Emperor (r. 247—210 BC): 


ZEILE FRE > RASA EP + ARG + aE REP ^ CA 
BELA ri ^ ARATE] ^ RARE e 


It says in the [Kongzi] Jiayu that Kong Teng, courtesy name Zixiang, fearing the severe and 
strict Qin law, hid the Shangshu, the Xiaojing, and the Lunyu in the walls of the Master's old hall.” 
However, in the biography of Yin Min recorded in the [Dongguan] Hanji, it says that those texts 
were hidden by Kong Fu. These two sayings differ; we hardly distinguish which is correct."* 


The “severe and strict” Qin law mentioned in the Kongzi jiayu is none other than 
the law forbidding commoners to possess their own “copies of the Poetry, the 
Documents, as well as the words of various textual specialists” (Shi Shu baijiayu 
ra ea) that was promulgated in 213 BC.'? However, because Yan Shigu cites 


115 Mb RES AND AELA HE. Jingdian shiwen huijiao SHURE SCHERE 24.695. 

116 Wang Guowei 1961: 166-172. 

117 Yang Zhaoming and Song Lilin 2009: 580. 

118 Hanshu 30.1707; this is clearly stated by Kong Yingda in the “Shangshu xu,” see Shangshu 
zhengyi "Shangshu xu”, 11. 

119 Shiji 87.2546. 
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the postface (attributed to Kong Anguo) to the Kongzi jiayu, a source that has long 
been suspected as a forgery, few scholars take it seriously. Yan Shigu's other 
source, the Dongguan Hanji, had been lost by the Yuan dynasty (1271-1368 AD), 
and all that remains is Qing reconstruction using passages preserved in later an- 
thologies. Although Yin Min's biography is included in reconstructed texts of the 
Dongguan Hanji, neither of the reconstructed versions by Yao Zhiyin kZ Si (a 
Metropolitan Graduate in 1721 AD) nor Wuyingdian KIE contains any infor- 
mation on Kong Fu's concealment of the texts. In the Dongguan Hanji jiaozhu R 
Eu (Collations and Annotations of the Eastern Pavilion Records of Han), 
Wu Shuping "&S[^E attempts to offer more information upon the previous recon- 
structions. As a result, Yan Shigu's commentary to the *Yiwen zhi" is woven into 
Yin Min’s biography.'? There is no additional evidence to determine whether 
Kong Fu or Kong Teng hid the ancient texts in the walls. 

We recognize the question as textual hairsplitting if we consider the follow- 
ing account. According to Kong Anguo's postface to the Kongzi jiayu, Kong Teng 
was Kong Fu's brother. They both lived under the rule of the First Emperor, and 
both hated the Qin law. This explains why “the Confucian scholars of Lu carried 
the Kong family's ritual vessels to serve the King of Chen” and why Kong Fu 
served the court of Chen Sheng JE; (?-208 BC) as Erudite.” Whoever was re- 
sponsible for hiding these texts, his purpose was to save them from destruction 
during the “Burning of the Books." We can only imagine that Kong Fu and Kong 
Teng together decided to hide the texts, as it was donein communal family property 
inherited from their famous ancestor. 

Knowing that the concealment of the archaic Lunyu is tied to a well-known 
historical event merely reflects a moment of the transmission of the text, but it 
does not clarify when and how the text was formed. Whereas Han and pre-Han 
texts sealed in tombs have their burial contexts to aid us in analyzing them, there 
is little context to help us understand a text hidden in a wall. Scholars refer to the 
notorious event of “Burning of the Books” to provide explanation, nevertheless, 
this is a connection hardly verified. 

There are other anecdotes of texts surviving the *Burning of the Books" policy. 
In the Lunheng, for example, Wang Chong reports that a woman living in Henei 7] 
W prefecture (part of present-day Henan province) found one pian of each of the 
Changes, the Rituals, and the Documents (possibly the “Taishi” 72%) in an old house 


120 Liu Zhen ŽIJI et al 2008: 831-833. 
121 SETLER E. Shiji 121.3116. 
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(laowu x Ez) during the reign of Emperor Xuan 2877 (r. 74—49 BC).'? On the dis- 
covery of the *Taishi" chapter, there is another account of documents being hid- 
den in walls. It is said, according to Liu Xiang’s Bielu, that a commoner found the 
“Taishi” in the walls of a house and presented it to the imperial court.'? Another 
well-known example is also related to the transmission of the Documents. The 
Shiji reports that Fu Sheng {RÆ (ca. 260—161 BC) hid the Documents in the walls 
to save the text from being burned during the reign of the First Emperor." 

These various accounts seem to be following conventional formulae for describ- 
ing ancient texts without provenance. Moreover, the narratives tend to mythicize the 
antiquity ofthe texts and their original owners, using the name of Confucius or Laozi, 
for instance, to increase the value and potential reward for presenting the texts to the 
imperial court. Many of the narratives are anchored in the reign of the First Emperor 
and his notorious law banning classical and literary studies. Such a setting immedi- 
ately connects the discovered texts to pre-Qin periods and, accordingly, their value 
increased in an age aiming to reconnect itself to a textual tradition severed by the Qin 
law banning private possession of selected texts. 

While this interpretation may partially explain many of these accounts, we lack 
conclusive evidence to tie all the received narratives exclusively to the Qin *Burning 
of the Books." It is possible that recent archaeological insights into the practice of 
burying texts within tombs can shed some light on the practice of framing texts within 
walls. Perhaps, as was the case with tomb texts, enclosing texts within walls con- 
veyed specific meanings that may not necessarily be associated with the event of 
*Burning of the Books." 

In a study on social rankings in Chu tombs, Lothar von Falkenhausen explains 
that the burial of bamboo-strip manuscripts is one among many signifiers in increas- 
ingly sumptuous Warring States tomb furnishings that reflect changing social and 
religious concerns associated with burial customs during that time.’” In an article dis- 
cussing the authority of texts in their burial and ritual context, Michael Nylan also 
argues that texts, together with the other burial objects, *were presumed to confer 
blessings and avert evil, in this life and the next.""5 Poo Mu-chou's argument that the 


122 The term “laowu” is sometimes interpreted as “Laozi’s house," which seems to further historicize 
or archaize the texts found in those walls without necessary supportive information linked to Laozi. 
Huang Hui 1990: 559—561, 1124-1125; Shangshu zhengyi “Shangshu xu”, 12-13; Suishu 32.914—915. 

123 Shangshu zhengyi “Shangshu xu", 12-13. 

124 Shiji 121.3124—3125. In the "zhengshuo" pian of the Lunheng, however, Wang Chong says 
that “Fu Sheng held the one hundred pian and hid them in the mountain” (KA f@ A fees Lu; 
see Huang Hui 1990: 1124. 

125 Falkenhausen 2003: 487. 

126 Nylan 2005: 9. 
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search for personal welfare reflects the core of early Chinese religious mentality also 
helps to contextualize texts hidden in walls. According to Poo, most early Chinese, 
irrespective of social class, engaged in religious practices designed to promote per- 
sonal and familial welfare, i.e., the health, safety, and material comfort of family 
members, including their ancestors." Placing texts within walls would be a logical 
action for one operating under such a religious mentality. 

In fact, there is textual evidence, although of a later date, explicitly attrib- 
uting texts with the power to ward off evil, an important aspect of ensuring one’s 
personal welfare. Many of the texts later canonized as Confucian Classics seem to 
be particularly efficacious in this regard. For example, it is said that Emperor Wu 
of Han tested the power of a trusted Yue j& witch by having the witch curse Dong 
Zhongshu = {t#? (179-104 BC), an ardent critic of witchcraft. While the witch 
attempted to harm Dong, “Zhongshu wore his official suits, faced the south, recited 
and chanted the classics and treatises.” The witch could not harm him. Instead, it 
was the witch who died."'? Another story tells how Zhi Boyi #44 ¥, an Eastern 
Han Local Inspector, fought against a goblin fox who had been haunting an inn 
and harming travelers. Boyi *dressed himself up, sat, and recited the texts of the 
Liujia,? the Xiaojing, and the Changes" before battling the monster.’ The Yiwen 
leiju && XJA (Collection of Literature Arranged by Categories) and the Taiping yu- 
lan KPH (Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era) cite the Han Xiandi zhuan ERA 
[8$ (Biography of Emperor Xian of Han) and the Dongguan Hanji (both lost), both 
telling a similar story of how Wang Yun € fù (137-192 AD) used the Xiaojing and 
corresponding rituals to “dispel evil" (que jianxie 81157 7P).'? Another reference pre- 
served in the Sanguozhi = [|i (Records of the Three Kingdoms) records Guan Lu's 
feit: (209—256 AD) explanation of what he learned from the Classics: 


iml 


Mull 


B^ Bake ACK KL 


SRR dm > AAS > SBTC > REESE ZS > ERE 
TRE ABE ° 


[I] just start to read the texts of the Poetry, the Lunyu, and the Changes and my knowledge 
is too shallow to quote the way of the Sage to explain the Qin and Han events; I merely 


127 Poo Mu-chou 1997. 

128 I translated "35$" as “treatises” here, but it can also denote the Lunyu, as this character lun 
is the short form for the Lunyu in other references (Zhanghou lun, for instance); for another 
example, see the passage about Guan Lu's use of the Lunyu below. 

129 SAAR RA lao aT He o es ITA GE. Wang Ligi 2010: 423. 

130 It may be the Feng gu liujia /E\S¥7\A with twenty-four pian or the Wenjie liujia 3Cfj£7N 
with twenty-eight pian recorded in the “Yiwen zhi.” See Hanshu 21.1768-1769. 

131 ZJEA B7 SERE ZK. Wang Ligi: 425-433. 

132 Yiwen leiju 69.1204; Taiping yulan 709. 
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attempt to discuss the modes of the metal, wood, water, fire, earth, ghosts, and spirits, and 
that is it. 


Here, it is worth noting that the material on which early Chinese texts were writ- 
ten—bamboo—was also said to have the power to ward off evil. According to the 
almanacs found in a Qin tomb at Shuihudi of Yunmeng fit, in Hubei 
province Xit, bamboo is mentioned along with other materials—peach wood 


BE, thorns iii, mulberry wood 3&, and reeds #, to name a few—as being able to 
exorcise ghosts and drive out harmful animals:P^ 


EE 


AGAIN DL BORSA ^ MEZ > HITS o BRESET” HAEC DE ENE > 
HIES o 


If ghosts twist a person’s head when he or she is sleeping at night, beat the ghosts with the 
root of indocalamus, a reed-like kind of bamboo, and then the ghosts will stop. If multitudes 
of wild birds, beasts, animals, or insects tend to only enter one person’s room, beat them 
with the root of indocalamus, then they will stop.” 


Moreover, the home figures prominently in almanacs as a place susceptible to at- 
tack by evil influences unless precautions are taken to secure its safety. For exam- 
ple, almanacs specify the dates when a house should not be built, the locations 
where a house should not stand, as well as certain orientations to avoid when 
situating a house." Disregarding such taboos invites evil forces into the home 
and brings disaster to the household. Although the whole house is open to attack, 
the almanacs portray walls as the place where ghosts dwell. It is especially inter- 
esting to note this in relation with the practice of hiding texts in walls of houses 
that were considered to be haunted by harmful ghosts. For example, to expel a 
ghost causing nightmares, one would stamp the four corners of the house with a 
peach wood cane, and scrape its walls with a thorn knife while cursing the ghost 
and threatening to peel its skin and use it to make clothes.’” Bamboo texts may 


133 This appears in Pei Songzhi's 2/327 (372-451 AD) notes, said from the Guan Lu biezhuan 
feriis WIE; see Sanguozhi =U 29.812. 

134 Wu Xiaogiang 'x/]|vj& 2000: 128-139. 

135 Wu Xiaoqiang 2000: 133-134. 

136 Wu Xiaoqiang 2000. 

137 Wu Xiaoqiang 2000: 132. All these examples may reflect, as Robin Yates suggests, a culture 
of purification from polluting elements, ghosts included. Writings, often applied on specific ma- 
terials for certain rituals, may have functioned as one of the many ways to dispel pollution. In- 
deed, in both Dong Zhongshu's and Zhi Boyi's cases mentioned above, the power of the Chinese 
Classics was unleashed in a ritualized, formal setting closely associated with the rites of purifi- 
cation. See Yates 1997: 479—536. 
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have been built into walls as a prophylactic against evil influences and as a talis- 
man of good fortune. A Dunhuang manuscript on protecting dwellings, for in- 
stance, states that writing a “Dong Zhongshu charm” (Dong Zhongshu fu 3&4th$f 
fT) on a peach wood tablet one chi long and burying it in a specific corner of a 
house will bring fortune to the household.’ These exorcistic practices allow us 
to understand why texts might have been hidden in walls, regardless of the Qin 
“Burning of the Books”. 

Considering the concealment of the archaic Lunyu in the walls of Confucius’s 
mansion as an action done for the welfare of the family helps us see the limit of 
traditional explanations that unjustifiably tie the text to the Qin law. If Kong Fu 
or Kong Teng had hidden the texts to protect heirlooms from destruction by the 
Qin, it is hard to explain why the Kong family did not remove the texts after the 
Qin was toppled, especially when we consider that Kong Teng was still living 
when the Qin law of banning books was abolished and served Emperor Hui 477 
(r. 195-188 BC) as his Erudite.'? 

The religious function of this text also undermines the previously discussed 
assumption that the archaic Lunyu was primarily used for pedagogical purposes. 
Although the materials incorporated in the Lunyu may have formed during the 
Warring States, there is little evidence of their circulation for teaching purposes 
before the Han dynasty. That they were buried in the walls of Confucius's mansion 
and appreciated for their supernatural powers before being widely circulated 
may well explain this phenomenon. That being said, it is unlikely that Confucius's 
words were intended for ghosts; it is more possible that Warring-States texts in 
general could be used as talismanic objects—the supernatural power was not 
necessarily generated from what those written words literally meant, but was 
ascribed to the material and conceptual forms of a text and of the words within. 

In the case of excavated Lunyu, it may have originally been created to pre- 
serve the sayings of Confucius and his students, until later used as a talisman. 
We may even assume that those sayings were collected, written down, preserved, 
and intended to serve as teaching materials or references, but were buried in 
walls before being passed down as a set of integrated texts. This assumption can 
be attested in recent archaeological finds: texts could not be transmitted once 
they ended up in tombs for two thousand years before being brought to light 
again by archaeologists. 

Although we have not found a Warring States or Han dynasty building with 
texts in its walls, due to the easily perishable nature of early Chinese buildings, 


138 Chen Yuzhu B T-H: 2007: 170-171. 
139 Hanshu 2.90; Shiji 47.1947. 
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we do have a more recent example comparable to the talismanic use of the Con- 
fucian classics under discussion. According to the Huaxi Metropolitan Newspaper 
(Huaxi dushi bao 4274 frg 35), a local Sichuan newspaper, there was a building 
in the Bazhong district of Sichuan province 2U)I[E{‘4, which, after being dam- 
aged by the 2008 earthquake, revealed thirty-six books from the walls of a Liu 4! 
family shrine, including the Four Books: the Daxue K™, the Zhongyong JB, the 
Mengzi, and the Lunyu. The shrine was over a hundred years old, and the books, 
over a hundred and fifty years old.“° We can compare this modern text hiding 
with the discovery of texts in the walls of Confucius's mansion over two thousand 
years ago. Unfortunately, many questions on the authorship and transmission of 
the Lunyu remain unanswered, pending future relevant discoveries. 


n 


3.5 Xiping shijing, the Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts, and 
the Zhanghou lun 


The Lunyu that has survived to the present day is not directly developed from any 
of the three versions mentioned in the *Yiwen zhi," but from another text called 
the Zhanghou lun, an adaption of the Lunyu by Zhang Yu (?-5 BC). Zhang Yu's 
biography in the Hanshu describes how the Zhanghou lun was formed: 


J RAM’ MERBOK ^ fitnt eJ ^ MEER INS ETBAIS ED ^ MEZ S 
EA ERME” MARR c RERED c AGERE KENZ KREMER c shi 
ABEL: ARR” IRL o FETS ETRE BRZM 


Jli 


In the beginning, Yu was a teacher of the future Emperor. Because the future Emperor had 
difficulty in enumerating and replying to the Classics that Yu asked about, Yu made exegetical 
explanations to the passages and sentences of the Lunyu and presented the text to the future 
Emperor. In the beginning, Fu Qing of Lu as well as Xiahou Sheng, Wang Yang, Xiao 
Wangzhi, and Wei Xuancheng all taught the Lunyu, but their orderings of some of the pian 
of the Lunyu may contain differences. Yu first served Wang Yang [as his student] and later 
followed Yong Sheng, selecting the Lunyu textual units he felt comfortable with [to form his 
version of the Lunyu]. His version of the Lunyu came out the latest, but was revered and 
cherished. Many Confucian students commented on his version, saying, “One who wants 
to study the Lunyu had better read Zhang’s text.” For this reason, the students of the Lunyu 
mostly followed Mr Zhang, and the other textual traditions gradually faded away.™' 


This passage enables us to understand the Lunyu from several points of view. 
First, unlike the *Yiwen zhi" passage, in which the author strictly distinguishes 


140 See Liu Xiangui £Zi|/: = and Yang Qingsong $5 tA 2008. 
141 Hanshu 81.3352. 
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the Lu Lunyu tradition from that of the Qi without mention of Zhang Yu having 
learned from masters of both lineages, this passage finely details how Zhang Yu 
acquired his knowledge on the Lunyu and presents a more complex picture of the 
transmission of the Lu and Qi Lunyu. Second, this passage further reveals that the 
text of the Lunyu was far from fixed, even within a single teaching lineage, at the 
time Zhang Yu studied the Lunyu. In particular, we see transmitters disagreeing 
with one another on the proper arrangement of the pian units. Third, a master 
could not only change the ordering of the pian units, he could also make changes 
to passages and sentences. In this case, for example, Zhang Yu formed the Zhang- 
hou lun by selecting those passages he thought suitable from available sources to 
make his own version. Fourth, since Zhang Yu’s text served as a textbook for a very 
young student (less than seven years old), we have reason to infer that his Lunyu 
was simplified in both its script and contents. Finally, this passage indicates that 
the popularity of this simplified version resulted in the gradual demise of the 
Lunyu’s transmission among its other teaching lineages. 

The Zhanghou lun was able to gain so much popularity that it ultimately super- 
seded the archaic Qi and Lu Lunyu. This is due to several reasons. First, both the 
success of this text and that of Zhang Yu’s political career relied on his student, the 
Heir Apparent, who later became Emperor Cheng piii (r. 33-7 BC). The Emperor's 
edicts frequently cited Lunyu passages from the Zhanghou lun, thereby lending it 
an air of supreme authority. Those who sought official positions naturally 
chose the version promoted by the Emperor as their textbook, a choice which 
helped to speed the ascendancy of the Zhanghou lun. 

Secondly, Zhang Yu’s simplification of the Lunyu for the Heir Apparent was 
certainly another factor leading to its triumph. While simplification did not re- 
quire dramatical change of the contents of the archaic version, it may have in- 
volved rearrangement of passages and the elimination of archaic characters. 
Zhang Yu’s primary goal in making his version was to improve the ability of the 
Heir Apparent to understand and even memorize the Lunyu passages. To achieve 
this goal, Zhang Yu broke down the pian chapter into passages and sentences 
that could be better explained. Zhang Yu’s work of simplifying the Lunyu must 
have aided its increasing popularity, for the simplification facilitated the reading, 
comprehension, and even memorization of the text. 


142 Emperor Cheng was born in 51 BC; Zhang’s biography says that he began to teach the Lunyu 
for the then Heir Apparent in the Chuyuan #J7c era (48-44 BC) of Yuandi's 7c77 reign (r. 49-34 
BC). See Hanshu 81.3347. 

143 For example, see Hanshu 10.313. 
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Finally, the success of the Zhanghou lun is also attributed to Zhang Yu’s con- 
solidated format. Being able to consult existing versions of the Lu Lunyu as well 
as the Qi Lunyu when compiling the textbook for the Heir Apparent, Zhang Yu 
was able to merge the Qi and Lu versions into a unified text. Because his version 
does not include the “Wenwang” and “Zhidao” chapters only found in the Qi 
Lunyu, the Zhanghou lun is said to have followed the layout of the Lu Lunyu. Asa 
result, the popularity of the Zhanghou lun in late Western Han made the Lu Lunyu 
more prestigious than the Qi and archaic versions.’ This offers one explanation 
for why the author of the “Yiwen zhi” uses the form of the Lu Lunyu as the bench- 
mark by which to describe the other two versions. 

Due to its popularity, Zhang Yu’s adapted version of the Lunyu naturally 
became the most authoritative text for later scholars to use when writing their 
explanatory works, as we see in He Yan’s Lunyu jijie. According to He Yan's preface, 
two explanatory works by a Mr. Bao (£&[&) and a Mr. Zhou (EX), respectively, ap- 
peared after the Zhanghou lun.” These two works now have been completely lost, 
so itis not clear whether either of them rearranged the Zhanghou lun upon which 
their explanations were based. Nevertheless, their works must have been conse- 
quential, for a note in the Jingdian shiwen clearly states that Zheng Xuan's influ- 
ential commentary on the Lunyu also stemmed from Mr. Zhou’s work." Else- 
where in the Jingdian shiwen, Lu Deming states that Zheng Xuan made his notes 
*based on the pian and zhang arranged by Zhang, Bao, and Zhou, the textual tra- 
ditions belonging to the Lu Lunyu, while also consulting the Qi and archaic 


144 Zhu Weizheng suggests that although Zhang Yu had studied both the Lu and Qi Lunyu, he still 
followed the layout of the Lu Lunyu to write the textbook for Emperor Cheng, because he knew very 
well that when Emperor Cheng's father, Emperor Yuan, was the Heir Apparent, he studied the Lu 
Lunyu. Zhang Yu is described as a sycophant and would not risk his fortune by teaching the prince 
with a version different to the one used by the current Emperor. See Zhu Weizheng 1986, 46—48. This 
may be the case, but a more reasonable explanation is provided by the reputation of the Lu Lunyu 
transmitters: in comparison with those who studied and transmitted the Qi Lunyu, all the Lu Lunyu 
teachers were “famous specialists" 4X, as stated in the “Yiwen zhi.” Certainly, the fact that Lu was 
Confucius's home state may have also weighted the importance of the Lu Lunyu. Nevertheless, we 
must keep in mind that neither the Lu nor the Qi Lunyu had been completely stabilized by the time 
Zhang Yu compiled his textbook. It says clearly in Zhang Yu's biography that he had the freedom to 
adopt whatever he preferred. Taking all these factors into consideration, I suggest that the contents of 
the Zhanghou lun includes material from both the Lu and the Qi Lunyu, even though the layout of the 
pian chapters relies more on the Lu Lunyu. See Hanshu 30.1717; Hanshu 81.3352. 

145 Bothofthem focus on the understanding of specific Lunyu passages and sentences (zhangju 
=4)) included in the Zhanghou lun, Lunyu Zhengyi 24.780. 

146 Jingdian shiwen huijiao 24.695. 
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Lunyu."'* The “Jingji zhi” of the Suishu explicitly states that the main Lunyu text 
used by Zheng Xuan was the Zhanghou lun.'? In fact, most secondary sources 
agree that Zheng Xuan's commentary was based on the Zhanghou lun.” 

Accepting this scholarly agreement, the Lunyu text version that Zheng Xuan 
commented on is directly linked to the Lunyu that we read today as preserved in He 
Yan's Lunyu jijie—a comprehensive collection of explanations and comments 
based upon several explanatory works, especially upon Zheng Xuan's notes. 
Viewed retrospectively, the Lunyu that we read today is the final link in a long 
chain of textual adaptions beginning with the archaic Lunyu, undergoing many 
different transformations as being transmitted along the Lu and Qi lineages, pass- 
ing through the Zhanghou lun, to the explanatory works by Mr. Bao and Mr. Zhou, 
to Zheng Xuan's notes on the Lunyu, and finally arriving to He Yan's Lunyu jijie. 
Along this chain of transmission, most of the texts have suffered severe loss. Fortu- 
nately, fragments of the Lunyu inscribed on pieces of broken stone slabs and parts 
of Zheng Xuan's notes on the Lunyu recovered from Dunhuang and Turfan enable 
us to glimpse some of the moments in the long history of the formation of the Lunyu 
text passed down to us. The newly recovered materials also lend credence to the 
assertion that the Analects transmitted to the present day descends from the Zhang- 
hou lun. 

The stone slabs on which the Confucian Classics were inscribed are gener- 
ally referred to as the Xiping shijing =“ (Xiping Stone Classics) because 
they are the outcome of a state-sponsored project initiated in the Xiping era 
(172-177 AD). More specifically, this project lasted from the fourth year of the 
Xiping era to the sixth year of the Guanghe Fl era (178-183 AD) during the 
reign of Emperor Ling #277 (r. 167-189 AD). The purpose of this project was to 
provide standardized versions of the seven Confucian Classics, including the 
Lunyu.? The biographies of Cai Yong #£& (133-192 AD) and Lü Qiang 54 (?-184 


147 LEE € .Jingdian shiwen huijiao 1.26. The “Lulun” in this passage can 
be understood as one of the versions of the Lunyu that Zheng Xuan consulted, it can also denote 
that the Zhang, Bao, and Zhou Lunyu all belonged to the Lu Lunyu transmitting lineage. Consid- 
ering the textual fluidity in the transmission ofthe Lunyu even within the Lu group, as mentioned 
in the above passage, the second interpretation sounds better. 

148 Suishu 32.939. 

149 Both He Yan and Huang Kan propose that the Lu Lunyu was what Zheng Xuan used. This does 
not contradict the argument that Zhanghou lun was the main text for Zheng Xuan's notes, however, for 
Zhang Yu was one of the “famous specialists" in the lineage of the Lu Yunlu transmitters. For He Yan 
and Huang Kan's suggestion, see Lunyu zhushu 24.783; Huang Kan 1937 "Lunyu jijie xu". 

150 The other six classics are the Changes, the Odes, the Documents, the Yili, the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, the Gongyang Commentary. The seven Classics have been mentioned as the “Five 
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AD) explain the rationale behind such standardization: the imperial examination. 
Those taking the imperial examinations on the Confucian Classics were using so 
many conflicting versions of the texts that “it reached the point that there were 
those who offered bribes to change the painted characters of the Classics stored 
in the Orchid Pavilion, the imperial library, to have the official versions accord 
with their own writings." ^! 

After their completion in AD 183, the stelae were erected in front of the Na- 
tional University, open to the public. At first, those who visited the slabs "filled 
the streets and lanes" (tian sai jiemo 18 3E f£j [4 ) .'? Unfortunately, the destruction 
of Luoyang in the late Eastern Han soon led to the demise of the stelae as they 
were moved to various locations, scattered, broken, reused as building material, 
or otherwise lost. Although a few Tang sources mention the discovery of some 
pieces of the Xiping stelae, it was the substantial recovery of pieces in the Song 
5 (960-1279 AD) and the Republican periods (1912-1949 AD) that enabled the 
reconstructions of the Han versions of those Classics.'? The Lunyu is among these 
reconstructions. 

Many scholars believe that the Lunyu inscribed on the Han stelae follows the 
Lu Lunyu rather than the transmitted version.^^ Proponents of this view offer 
three main observations supporting this argument. First, the text on the surviving 
stone fragments clearly states that the inscribed Lunyu includes twenty chapters, 
just as the Lu Lunyu. Additionally, there are many differences between the trans- 
mitted and the inscribed versions of the Lunyu. Finally, Ma Heng E5fft observes that 
one ofthe formal conventions in making the Xiping shijing is that an inscribed Clas- 
sic is usually followed by a text comparing it with other versions. According to 
Ma Heng, the primary inscription must be the Lu Lunyu since it is not listed with 


Classics," the “Six Classics," and “Seven Classics" in different sources. Those that call them 
*Five Classics" do not count the Gongyang Commentary and the Lunyu as Classics; those who call 
them “Six Classics" combine the Gongyang Commentary and the Spring and Autumn Annals to- 
gether; and those who call them “Seven Classics” simply consider all the seven texts Classics. 
See Ma Heng 1957: 1. 

153 SATKEMBASEFUGER . Hou Han shu (@3 78.2533. Also see related 
information in Cai Yong’s biography, Hou Han shu 60.1990. 

152 Hou Han shu 60.1990. 

153 LüZhenduan Fiji 1975: 1-13. 

154 Ma Heng Kf; 1957: 56; Lü Zhenduan 1975: 50-52; Qiu Dexiu 58484% 1990b: 123-125. 
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the Zhang 5E, He zi, Mao Æ, Bao 4, and Zhou /# versions when these compari- 
sons are made.” 

These observations, however, do not conclusively eliminate the possibility that 
the inscription follows the Zhanghou lun version. It is uncertain whether the Zhang- 
hou lun is referenced in the recovered section of the inscribed Lunyu. Reconstruc- 
tions of this section follow Luo Zhenyu Z&f/«-k (1866-1940 AD) in taking gong 5 
to be the remaining part of the damaged character zhang 5%. Having identified 
the damaged character, scholars then interpret zhang to refer to the Zhanghou lun. 
The identification of this partial character as the expression of the Zhanghou lun 
excludes it from being the inscribed Lunyu. Furthermore, the assumption that the 
Lu Lunyu was different from the Zhanghou lun and other versions prompts the 
inference that the inscribed version must be the Lu Lunyu. Nevertheless, the re- 
construction of the partially preserved character is speculation, since gong could 
form the left part of any number of characters. Even accepting zhang as the proper 
reconstruction, and that zhang refers to the Zhanghou lun, it is not clear how the 
Zhanghou lun is related to the inscribed version of the Lunyu. Therefore, we can 
not ascertain that the Zhanghou lun was merely used to collate, but could not be 
identified as, the version of the Lunyu preserved on the stone. The information on 
the fragments is simply too limited to reach a definitive conclusion on the source 
of the inscription, let alone notions of it potentially being the lost Lu Lunyu."* 

Another problem with the identification of the inscription with the Lu Lunyu 
is that the differences between the inscribed and the transmitted Lunyu have been 
exaggerated.’ Of the 1,370 recovered words, most of the discrepancies with the 
transmitted version are related to auxiliary words such as ye tr and hu 2.5? As 
Hong Kuo j3& (1117-1184 AD) once stated, “when collated with the current ver- 
sion of the Lunyu, [the inscribed Lunyu] does not look much different from it.” ®? 
Such differences between these two versions of Lunyu can be easily explained by 
their history of transmission. After all, the inscribed version was made more than 
two hundred years after the Zhanghou lun, and the transmitted version, over two 


| 


155 He, Mao, Bao, and Zhou are referred to together according to the Song reconstruction; 
Zhang, He, and Mao are mentioned together according to Ma Heng's reconstruction; see Hong 
Kuo yi 1985: 155; Ma Heng 1957: 55. 

156 For this fragmentary piece, see Ma Heng 1957: 55; for the attempt of putting this piece into 
context, see Lii Zhenduan 1975: 121. 

157 For example, Ma Heng emphasizes that the inscribed Lunyu “contains so many discrepan- 
cies" (& EF) with the transmitted Lunyu that it certainly cannot be identified as the latter. 
Ma Heng 1957: 56. 

158 LüZhenduan 1975: 35-37; Hong Kuo 1985: 153-156. 
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thousand years after. It is only natural to see such minor differences between 
them. 

If we examine the two more closely, we see that their similarities far outweigh 
their differences. For example, in addition to having most of their words in common, 
both the inscribed and the transmitted Lunyu include twenty pian chapters. One 
of the fragments specifically mentions that the inscribed Lunyu “altogether con- 
sists of twenty pian chapters" (fan nian pian HLH). Moreover, based on the 
surviving parts of the inscribed Lunyu, its pian order is identical to that of the 
transmitted Lunyu. Most important of all, each pian of the inscribed Lunyu 
seems to consist of the same number of passages as the transmitted Lunyu. In 
sections surviving from the “Bayi” /V(5 and “Yanghuo” 57 & pian, there are lines 
enumerating the number of passages included in the chapter, and for each pian, 
the number of passages is identical to the number in the corresponding pian of 
the transmitted Lunyu text. 

This volume of formal evidence, in my opinion, suggests that the inscribed 
Lunyu preserves the Zhanghou lun version as it existed in the Eastern Han dynasty. 
Additional evidence preserved in the inscribed Lunyu regarding its collation 
corroborates this conclusion. As far as can be deciphered from what survives, 
the group responsible for making the Xiping shijing, led by Cai Yong, edited the 
Zhanghou lun into an authorized version before it was inscribed on stone.'? Ar- 
guments positing that the inscribed Lunyu preserves the Lu Lunyu are mostly 
speculative, and there lacks a confirmed copy of the text of the Lu Lunyu that 
matches the inscription. Since there is no indication of the existence of an author- 
ized, fixed version of the Lu Lunyu before the appearance of the Zhanghou lun, it 
is unlikely such a text will be easily found. Even if there had been a relatively 
stable Lu Lunyu circulating before the Zhanghou lun, it would have been quickly 
superseded by the latter version. 

One of the most important discoveries for the study of the Lunyu was the re- 
covery of manuscripts containing the Analects with Zheng Xuan's commentary. 
Zheng Xuan's commentary steadily increased in popularity after its completion 
in the latter half of the Eastern Han. By the Tang dynasty (618—907 AD), it was the 
most celebrated explanatory work for the Lunyu in the northwestern part of China, 
until it was lost during the Five Dynasties 7.4} (907-960 AD). Its significance 


160 Hong Kuo 1985: 155. 

161 Qiu Dexiu 1990b: 125. 

162 This may also explain some ofthe wording differences between the inscribed and the trans- 
mitted Lunyu, as described. 
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further diminished in the Song dynasty, before it vanished from the written rec- 
ord after that. Scholars had been unsuccessful in reconstructing Zheng Xuan's 
notes, using the limited citations preserved in works such as the Jingdian shiwen. 
Nevertheless, our understanding of his notes and the version of Lunyu upon 
which the notes were based has greatly improved thanks to a series of discoveries 
at Dunhuang and Turfan beginning in the early twentieth century. Prominent 
scholars such as Luo Zhenyu and Wang Guowei have studied some of the early 
fragments acquired by Japanese and French collectors.’ 

Since the late 1950s, more than two dozen fragments of the Lunyu with Zheng 
Xuan's commentary have been found in Turfan tombs.'^' Among these manu- 
scripts, the most famous preserves long sections of the Lunyu clearly dating to the 
Jinglong &3t era (707-710 AD) during the reign of the Tang Emperor Zhongzong 
17€ (r. 684 AD, 705-710 AD). Found in Tomb 363 at Astana JAn, Turfan, 
this manuscript includes four chapters handwritten by one Bu Tianshou PFA 
83.5 The order of the four chapters is identical to that of the transmitted Lunyu. 
For example, it clearly states that “Bayi,” "Liren" ¥{—, and *Gongye Chang” 7x 
AR are the third, fourth, and fifth chapter, respectively, in the “Text of Mr. Kong 
annotated by Mr. Zheng" (Kongshi ben Zhengshi zhu $LE&Z&ÀB ES 3x:).96 Similar 
textual information is also found in other surviving manuscripts, such as the 
Pelliot chinois ms. 2510 (henceforth: Pelliot 2510), as well as the manuscript dis- 
covered in Tomb 184 at Astana, Turfan, now in the Ryükoku #24 University collec- 
tion in Japan.” Although we have not recovered every chapter of the Analects used 
by Zheng Xuan, current available evidence demonstrates that the arrangement 
of the chapters in his Lunyu conforms to that of the transmitted text. 

The emergence of the manuscripts has raised a perplexing question: what ex- 
actly is the “Text of Mr. Kong" to which Zheng Xuan added his notes? Contradic- 
tions between the text as described in the uncovered manuscripts and as described 
by citations in secondary sources (in particular those preserved in the Jingdian 


163 Luo Zhenyu ë} E 1991: 151-152; 153-156; Wang Guowei 1961: 168-174; for other scholars’ 
study, also see Wang Su £# 1991. 
164 Wang Su 1991: 1-12; Zhu Yuqi REH 2007: 47-50; Xinjiang Wenwu Kaogu Yanjiusuo 3/rg& 
SCS HE and Turfan Diqu Wenwuju I 3t Es Cy my 2004. 

165 Buis identified as a twelve-year-old school boy. See Xinjiang Weiwuer Zizhiqu Bowuguan 
EAE RH E TG TS AR 1972: 7-12; Wenwu Chubanshe 3717] HAR FL 1972, 13-15; Wang Su 1991: 
13-55. 

166 Wang Su 1991: 18, 33, 41. 

167 Wang Su 1991: 56, 93, 104, 119, 145. For a description of the Pelliot 2510, see Drége and Con- 
stantino 2014. 
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shiwen) puzzled Luo Zhenyu and Wang Guowei, but they nonetheless offered in- 
sufficient explanations to account for the divergences. Both Luo Zhenyu and 
Wang Guowei consider that the number and arrangement of the chapters in Zheng 
Xuan's Lunyu conform, for the most part, to the transmitted Zhanghou lun; but 
when differences do occur, Luo and Wang consider these differences as resulting 
from Zheng Xuan's adherence to the archaic Lunyu. References to the *Kongshi 
ben" fLE&ZK are taken as an indication that Zheng Xuan collates the Zhanghou 
lun with the archaic Lunyu. This leads both Luo and Wang to a series of unsub- 
stantiated claims conflating one text with the other. First, both scholars consider 
the *Kongshi ben" as the archaic Lunyu arranged by Kong Anguo, arguing that 
Zheng Xuan was said to have consulted the archaic Lunyu. Additionally, both 
identify the Zhanghou lun with the Lu Lunyu, although the text that Zheng Xuan 
annotated was the Zhanghou lun.' Similar conflations are also present in the 
study of the partially preserved Lunyu copied by Bu Tianshou. The 1972 Wenwu 
chubanshe's article on the Bu Tianshou manuscript generally mirrors the expla- 
nations of Luo and Wang.’” 

This textual history blurs the difference between a text used during colla- 
tion and the final product of collation. In other words, if Zheng Xuan's collation 
primarily supplements the Zhanghou lun with the archaic Lunyu, how can the 
*Kongshi ben," which Wang and Luo equate with the archaic Lunyu, also be the 
product of Zheng Xuan's collation? Additionally, this account identifies the 
Zhanghou lun as the Lu Lunyu, ignoring their obvious differences. The Zhanghou 
lun may have been closely associated with the Lu Lunyu, but it is inappropriate to 
equate one with the other. 

Realizing the logical inconsistencies of this widely-accepted analysis, Kanaya 
Osamu offers another explanation, regarding the note “Kongshi ben Zhengshi zhu” 
to be the product of the textual transmission of Zheng Xuan's commentary on the 
Lunyu. He supposes that somewhere along the line of transmission, there was a 
quidam, an unknown individual who, seeing similarities between the *Kongshi 
ben" (i.e., the archaic Lunyu) and the version of the Lunyu used by Zheng Xuan, 
labels Zheng Xuan's version as the *Kongshi ben.""? This attribution, according 
to Kanaya, likely occurred at a point in the transmission when the archaic Lunyu 
was no longer available to verify the accuracy of the label. He further suggests that 
the *Kongshi ben" is related to the record in the “Jingji zhi” of the Suishu on a lost 
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“ten-juan archaic Lunyu with Zheng Xuan’s commentary” that was in circulation 
during the Liang ZZ dynasty (502-557 AD)."' 

Inspired by Kanaya Osamu’s assumption, Wang Su £# re-examined pas- 
sages on textual format included in the Tang manuscripts, and found that some 
manuscripts include the note *Kongshi ben Zhengshi zhu" while others do not. 
He considers this evidence of the existence of two forms of manuscripts with 
Zheng Xuan's commentary, and hypothesizes that these two forms may be related 
to the transmission of the Lunyu in the southern and northern kingdoms ofthe time, 
surmising that the manuscripts referencing the “Kongshi ben" were associated 
with the southern kingdoms, and those without this description were associated 
with the northern kingdoms. When explaining how a southern manuscript ends 
up in Turfan, he assumes that the southern version was transported to Turfan as 
the result of cultural and political communication between the Liang dynasty and 
the kingdom of Gaochang iz E (460-640 AD), the regime in control of Turfan at 
that time. The Weishu does verify that one of the kings of Gaochang sent a messen- 
ger to the Liang asking for the Five Classics (although the Lunyu is not among them), 
as well as teacher who could teach them in Gaochang.'? Ignoring the fact that the 
Lunyu is not one of the Five Classics, Wang Su argues that the Turfan manuscripts 
including the note *Kongshi ben Zhengshi zhu" originated with the Liang Lunyu 
that is recorded in the “Jingji zhi” of the Suishu.'? 

Although neither Kanaya nor Wang falls into the trap of equating the archaic 
Lunyu with the Zhanghou lun version, neither really explains the nature of the 
*Kongshi ben." As a matter of fact, they accept the Luo and Wang assumption that 
the *Kongshi ben" was the archaic Lunyu arranged by Kong Anguo. In explaining 
how the archaic Lunyu was equated with the Zhanghou lun, however, they reduc- 
tively introduce a mystery person and consider such an equation as this person's 
mistake."^ 

Wang Su further undermines his argument by directly connecting the Lunyu 
of the Dunhuang and Turfan manuscripts to the ten-juan Lunyu described in the 
“Jingji zhi” of the Suishu. This assertion ignores the difference in the number of 
fascicules in these versions. Kanaya notices that both the Dunhuang and Turfan 
manuscripts seem to preserve a four-juan version of the Lunyu. For example, at 
the end of “Xiangdang” $i% (the tenth pian of the transmitted twenty-pian Lunyu) 
seen in the Pelliot 2510 Lunyu manuscript discovered at Dunhuang, there is a note 
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clearly stating that the end of “Xiangdang” pian is also the end of the second juan 
of the Lunyu.’” This suggests that in this text five pian chapters are grouped to- 
gether to form a juan fascicle. Indeed, the copier of the Bu Tianshou Lunyu from 
Turfan lists the names of the first five pian chapters in order at the end of “Gongye 
Chang" 7x/& R, the fifth chapter. This strongly indicates that these five pian 
chapters were considered to have been included in one juan fascicle."5 The dif- 
ferent layouts of juan units in the manuscripts and in the version of the Lunyu 
described in the “Jingji zhi” of Suishu disprove Wang Su's argument that the two 
are the same. For this reason, we must look for a different explanation to under- 
stand the *Kongshi ben." 

A possible explanation lies in the brief booklist preserved in the Pelliot chinois 
ms. 2721 (henceforth: Pelliot 2721) manuscript." This bibliography lists texts fol- 
lowed by their authors and/or commentators. The entry for the Lunyu says it was 
“created by Kongzi and annotated by Zheng Xuan.""* This bibliography is in- 
cluded in a collection of texts for readers of lower social status;’” and the form of 
the discovered Lunyu manuscripts suggests that they were associated with ele- 
mentary education. The annotated Lunyu listed in the abovementioned booklist is 
evidently similar to the equally annotated versions preserved in the Dunhuang and 
Turfan manuscripts. Therefore, the *Kongshi ben" note in the Bu Tianshou manu- 
script and the Pelliot 2510 should not be understood as *Kong Anguo's version of 
the Lunyu," as generally held; instead, we should follow the authorial attribution 
of the Lunyu in the Pelliot 2721, and interpret the *Kongshi ben" as an authorial 
attribution of the text to Confucius." To correct this long-held misinterpretation, 
we should translate the term *Kongshi ben" as "the text of Confucius." Thus, the 
version of Lunyu annotated by Zheng Xuan was not the *archaic Lunyu" compiled 
by Kong Anguo, but the Zhanghou lun annotated by Zheng Xuan surviving to the 
present day. Clearing away this misunderstanding further enhances our under- 
standing that the Lunyu annotated by Zheng Xuan is none other than the Zhanghou 
lun. 


175 “Lunyu, juan 2" REP. 
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3.6 The Formation of the Lunyu and Re-creation of Confucius 


This survey of the Lunyu’s textual history has thus far aimed to answer the ques- 
tions of whether a pre-Qin Lunyu text existed, and if so, what principal versions 
of the Lunyu existed during its transmission, and how are they related to the 
Lunyu we now have. Although the complicated history is full of conflicting evi- 
dence and contradictory interpretations, this analysis of the details has provided 
us with a general picture of the emergence and the transmission of the Lunyu. 

Contrary to the long-held opinion, prior to the Han dynasty there was no text 
called the Lunyu similar to that which we have today. Such a statement does not 
mean, however, that anecdotes of Confucius and his sayings, like those in the 
present-day Analects, were not in existence or not being circulated. Indeed, there 
is plentiful evidence to demonstrate that a Confucian lore began to develop in the 
Warring States period and served as the source for the compilation of the Lunyu. 
According to Wang Chong, the Lunyu text appeared only after Kong Anguo taught 
the text to Fu Qing, so probably in the early years of Emperor Wu’s reign, as is 
consistent with the records on Lunyu’s transmission recorded in the Hanshu. 

Secondly, instead of accepting the speculation that the three Lunyu texts noted 
in the *Yiwen zhi” had different origins, this study contends that the archaic Lunyu 
was the ancestral text of the Lu and Qi Lunyu. The Qi Lunyu and the Lu Lunyu 
should not be defined as texts independent from the archaic Lunyu, nor could 
they be separated from each other; all three were closely related in terms of their 
textual proximity. The major differences among the texts should be better under- 
stood as the result of the transmission of the archaic Lunyu in different groups at 
different places. The Lu and Qi dialects along with the transmitters’ individual 
preferences contributed to various kinds of textual variations. 

Additionally, the archaic Lunyu can be dated as a pre-Han text, but whether 
or not its limited circulation, as shown in pre-Qin literature, was related to the 
Qin law banning personal possession of writings is open to further debate. The 
widely accepted theory that the archaic Lunyu was hidden in a wall of Confucius’s 
former residence as a response to the harsh Qin law toward Confucian texts is 
speculative, and insufficiently explains why the text was put in the walls. Many 
similar accounts regarding the hiding of texts in walls, if not merely narratives 
designed to lend an air of antiquity to recovered texts, indicate that this phenom- 
enon was related to a larger religious context rather than a single historical event, 
namely the *Burning of the Books" in 213 BC. Like texts buried in tombs, texts 
hidden in walls may reflect the religious thinking of those who had concealed 
them. Enclosing the Lunyu within the walls may have been related to the practice 
of averting evil influences, a practice well attested to in both transmitted and ar- 
chaeologically recovered texts. 
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Furthermore, prior to its discovery in the walls, the archaic Lunyu was likely 
not a pedagogical text, but a text serving other needs, such as the need to record 
anecdotal knowledge or to respond to the unknown supernatural forces pervad- 
ing people's lives. Distinguishing the functions of the text in this way eliminates 
the contradiction we see between the lack of evidence demonstrating the pre- 
Han existence of a pedagogical Lunyu and the proclamation made in all early 
accounts that the archaic Lunyu was formed in the Warring States period. Evi- 
dence confirms that the Lunyu began to be taught in the Early Western Han. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to say that the Lunyu became a pedagogical tool only 
after it was accidentally rediscovered, rearranged by Kong Anguo, and passed 
down to the Lu and Qi groups of scholars as part of Confucian teachings. In other 
words, the shift in the usage of the Lunyu after it was rediscovered has shaped 
our understanding of the Lunyu as a pedagogical tool." 

Finally, it bears repeating that none of the three earliest versions of the Lunyu 
have survived to the present day. The surviving modern Lunyu stems from the 
Zhanghou lun, a product by a Han emperor's tutor meant as a textbook for his young 
pupil. The compilation of this textbook helped to standardize a Lunyu text that 
had been fairly fluid in its transmission along different lines. Zhang Yu's stream- 
lined version of the Lunyu became such a huge success for both the text and his 
own career, as it had the support of its intended audience, the future Emperor 
Cheng. Not surprisingly, it soon eclipsed the position of its predecessors, and they 
subsequently faded from view. Although it is inevitable that some changes were 
introduced into Zhang Yu's original text during its long course of transmission, 
thanks to the information preserved in Dunhuang and Turfan and in explanatory 
works like the Lunyu jijie, we see that the Zhanghou lun has been passed down to us 
without major changes. The Zhanghou lun is the tip of an iceberg, with the archaic, 
Qi, and Lu Lunyu hidden from our view beneath the water.‘ 

We can explore the Lunyu's hidden history through an analysis of the for- 
mation and assembly of the text. The following analysis will show that, upon the 


181 In contrast to their transmission within the stable surroundings of the inculcation of a paideia 
after the rearrangement by Kong Anguo, the materials that formed the Lunyu were probably collected, 
in the first place, for more competitive rhetorical purposes. I refer the reader to my discussion of their 
origins in this section. 

182 Some scholars consider a passage on a bamboo strip from the recently discovered Marquis Hai- 
hun's jig: tomb in Jiangxi province as a remaining part of the “Zhidao” 4134 pian of the alleged Qi 
version of the Lunyu, See Yang Jun, Wang Chuning, and Xu Changging 2016. Nevertheless, we must 
wait until the publication of all the excavated contents related to the Lunyu to find out whether this is 
the Qi Lunyu or not, and, if it indeed is, how it is different from other versions of the Lunyu text. 
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rearrangement by Kong Anguo, the Lunyu was forever transformed from a collec- 
tion of anecdotal materials into an authoritative text that provides a fixed image 
of its master. In turn, we will see how this powerful image has added authority to 
the text itself and made it the most reliable biographical source for the historical 
figure. 

When considering the Lunyu’s emergence, we must cast doubt on the “Yiwen 
zhi” proposal stating that the text was originally a collection of Confucius's actual 
words written down or memorized by students and compiled posthumously.” 
Regardless of different opinions on the principal compilers of this Lunyu text, 
scholars tend to accept the “Yiwen zhi” account as their working presupposition 
for the discussion of the text's nature and early transmission. Such a presupposi- 
tion, however, demands consistency in the format and wording throughout the 
Lunyu, and that anecdotes are consistent with relevant historical events. The Lunyu 
is anything but a homogeneous work. Various theories have been developed to re- 
solve contradictions between the nature of the text and the presupposition about 
its formation, but the most common method is to identify inconsistent passages 
and consider them as later additions or interpolations. In order to identify these 
textual discordances, the core of the text needs to be settled. Unfortunately, this 
is usually done in a methodologically flawed, arbitrary manner. In this regard, the 
work of E. Bruce Brooks and A. Taeko Brooks serves as an example.’ Their meth- 
odology for dating and categorizing passages on the basis of scattered and mini- 
mal historical information is highly problematic, and, consequently, their dating 
and categorization of passages can be neither conclusive nor convincing, which 
further undermines their identifications of later interpolations. Their accretion 
theory for the formation of the Lunyu, which argues that the Lunyu passages were 
produced and collected in the different periods of its long formation, should 
therefore be questioned.’ 

Another influential method for dealing with the heterogeneous nature of the 
Lunyu is to divide the text into two parts—the first ten chapters referred to as the 
“Shang lun” Li and the second ten chapters referred to as the “Xia lun" Fim. 
The principle for this division depends on how Confucius is addressed, namely, 
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whether he is called Zi = or Kongzi 7|, *. The argument maintains that those pas- 
sages using the Zi appellation must have been compiled by the first generation of 
Confucius's disciples, while those that use Kongzi were by later generations. The 
rationale is that the use of the Master's family name is considered less respectful, 
according to this theory. 

Based on this assumption, the first part of Lunyu becomes the original, earliest 
textual stratum while passages included in the second part are nothing but later 
compilation(s).*? As a result, the “Shang lun” and “Xia lun” theory divides the 
Lunyu into earlier and later strata. Statistics examining the use of appellations 
in these two parts, however, hardly support this claim. As a matter of fact, the 
appellations used to distinguish the *Shang lun" from the *Xia lun" are by no 
means exclusive to either half. For example, Kongzi, the designation used to 
define the “Xia lun” chapters, is also applied to Confucius in the “Shang Lun" 
chapters.*? Recent finds also suggest that the usage of Zi and Kongzi in the 
Lunyu is flexible.?? The subtle difference between the two appellations may 
simply result from anachronistic speculation. 

Besides anachronism, studies on the early formation of the Lunyu to some 
extent ignore that our transmitted version today does not derive from the earliest 
texts, but rather the Zhanghou lun. When analyzing the text of Lunyu, some take 
the transmitted Analects to reflect exactly the format and layout of the “original” 
Lunyu, or, at least, a version no later than the archaic Lunyu arranged by Kong 
Anguo.P! This ignores evidence supporting the fluidity of the Lunyu textual trans- 
mission, especially before the appearance of the Zhanghou lun. Even if we sup- 
pose that the Zhanghou lun did not introduce significant changes to the form and 
contents of the archaic text, evidence demonstrates that auxiliary words and ap- 
pellations, among other expressions, were constantly subject to alteration. The 
notion of the Lunyu as a fixed text immune from temporal or spatial change mis- 
leads those exploring the formation of the Lunyu text. 

I propose an alternative to the “Yiwen zhi” explanation, that the Lunyu is a 
compilation of actual words and anecdotes spoken by Confucius and his disciples. 
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The passages included in the Lunyu were not necessarily spoken by an histori- 
cal Confucius, nor were they necessarily written down by Confucius’s disciples. 
They were most probably extracted and compiled from anecdotal sources that 
had already become available during the Warring States period. As a result, those 
Lunyu passages containing information relating to Confucius’s life should not be 
treated as sheer historical records. More anecdotal than historical, they belong to 
a narrative tradition of Confucian lore. The formation of this tradition may have 
been associated with or inspired by the Zhou court culture, as depicted in the 
Zuozhuan and the Guoyu, where anecdotal materials were created, ornamented, 
and circulated in their oral or/and written forms.” These anecdotal materials are 
usually related during banquets, debates, diplomatic meetings, as well as other 
situations calling for ritual performance. Kaizuka Shigeki AL eit observes that 
the anecdotes included in both the Zuozhuan and the Guoyu began as rhetorical 
debates in Eastern Zhou courts, and may have partly been transmitted by blind 
reciters, to be only gradually collected and crafted into teaching materials.” In 
other words, the Warring States yu E (discourse) and shuo £f (saying) developed 
out of stories and songs, and were transmitted by court scribes and musicians.’” 

Additionally, there are often variations on anecdotes, which indicate the 
storyteller’s freedom in adapting an anecdote to suit his own purposes. Evidence 
suggests that raconteurs usually cared more about their power of persuasion than 
about the historical accuracy of the information in their anecdotes.’ Although 
anecdotes might be related to certain historical events or historical figures, we 
should consider fabrication at work in the making of anecdotes, especially when 
they were delivered through verbal speech.’” 

At least some of the words and anecdotes of Confucius collected in the Lunyu 
were derived from this tradition. If we accept his depiction as someone actively 
engaged in the philosophy and praxis of government, it is not surprising that 
Confucius figured prominently in the debates of Eastern Zhou aristocrats.’ 

What differentiates Confucius from other figures appearing in anecdotes is 
that he was not only a political figure but also a successful teacher of a large group 
of disciples who became transmitters of the texts later promoted as the Chinese 
Classics. It is natural that stories surrounding Confucius, usually positive, were 
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created and disseminated through his students.’” It is also reasonable to imagine, 
however, that Confucius's political and philosophical opponents portrayed him 
negatively and used anecdotes to question his credibility as a thinker, teacher, 
and orator. In short, when compared with the creation and transmission of the 
Zuozhuan and Guoyu anecdotes usually confined to court circles, there were more 
channels through which anecdotes pertaining to Confucius and his disciples 
were invented and circulated. 

Even though they might have been derived from certain historical events or 
historical figures, many anecdotes must have departed from their source of history 
in favor of their narrative purpose. Moreover, the invention of persuasive anec- 
dotes usually surpasses the disinterested historicity possibly contained within. 
Take, for example, the different versions of the anecdote in which Confucius is 
called *an abandoned dog" discussed in the beginning of this chapter. The differ- 
ences among the wordings of the same anecdote preserved in the Shiji, the Baihu 
tongyi, the Lunheng, and the Kongzi jiayu are negligible. Following the Shiji, this 
passage has long been contextualized in Confucius's biographical account as an 
historical fact reflecting the hardship Confucius and his disciples endured during 
their exile. The Hanshi waizhuan version, however, portrays this episode more as a 
story about physiognomy than Confucius's real life. Contrary to the Shiji, the Hanshi 
waizhuan version does not contextualize the episode as part of Confucius's exile: it 
is instead set in the state of Wei where Confucius had been very well received. 
Nor does Confucius lose contact with his disciples in this version, as he predicts 
for his fellow students that Gubu Ziqing 4p Y-M], a famous physiognomist, is 
going to tell his future by reading his physical appearance. Meanwhile Gubu 
Ziqing also senses that he is going to come across a sage. Gubu Ziqing's reading 
of Confucius's appearance leads to the section, similar to that in the other ver- 
sions, in which Confucius's physical appearance is compared to that of other 
sages and worthies to denote that Confucius is a sage (although not as sagacious 
as Yao or Shun), and thus like a sangjia gou. Here it is Confucius who offers a 
positive interpretation of this term—instead of taking it to mean *an abandoned 
dog” as done in the Shiji, it refers to the dog of a family in mourning that attempts 
to perform the sacrificial ritual for the dead. This interpretation would indicate 
that Confucius would be the savior of the chaotic Spring and Autumn world. 


199 For example, Zigong is said to be the first among Confucius's students who intentionally 
portrayed Confucius as a sage. See Li Ling 2009. For information from Confucius's disciples as 
well as other individuals who may have been connected to Confucius, see Li Ling 2008a: 17-29. 
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Here, we face a problem of interpretation when offered with conflicting records 
of the past. Some have linked the Hanshi waizhuan version to Confucius’s disciple 
Zigong and his desire to transform his master into a great sage," and because of 
this connection, there is reluctance to treat the account historically. This story, 
however, is not any less “historical” than the Shiji version, as the Shiji author also 
contextualizes the anecdote within his own design of Confucius’s biography. 
There is no evidence supporting the historicity of one version of the tale over the 
other, although one version could be accepted as being true in a certain context 
while another was not. 

Another illuminating example deals with the differing accounts of Confucius’s 
exile as recorded in the Lunyu and the Mozi. In contrast to the Analects’ depiction 
of Confucius as a “gentleman who sticks to his principles in facing hardship" Æ 
E45, the Mozi, although setting this story in the same context, mocks him for his 
hypocrisy in facing difficulties."? An anecdote in the “Zilu” pian further illustrates 
how narratives are adapted to suit the argument. The following story addresses in- 
dividual integrity and the ethics of the father-son relationship: 
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The Lord of She said to Confucius, “Among my kinfolk there are those who behave uprightly, 
to the extent that if a father steals a lamb, the son bears witness to his father’s misdeed.” 
Confucius said, “Among my kinfolk those who are upright behave differently: the fathers 
conceal their sons’ misdeeds, the sons conceal their fathers’, and uprightness is contained 
within their mutual concealment. ”?” 


This short exchange on uprightness took place between the Lord of She, a Chu 
aristocrat, and Confucius. In additional to revealing Confucius’s notion of up- 
rightness by contrasting it with that of the Lord of She, this passage also high- 
lights the subtlety of Confucius’s rhetorical skill. He adopts the form of the lord’s 
argument and turns it on its head to deflate any pride the Lord of She may have 
about his governance. In the Lunyu, there are two other dialogues between the 
Lord of She and Confucius, but in one case Confucius’s student, Zilu, stands in 
for the voice of the Master.” 
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Of course, our understanding of these anecdotes has been shaped by how 
Confucius's Shiji biography has historicized and contextualized them, and with- 
out the biography, we would probably regard them as three unrelated anecdotes. 
According to the Shiji, in order to escape turmoil in the state of Chen PR, Confucius 
and his disciples left Chen in 489 BC for the northern Chu domain, then governed 
by the Lord of She.?5 The short conversation translated above has, therefore, 
been interpreted as a real dialogue between Confucius and the Lord of She. Read 
historically, the import of the passage is that the states of Chu and Lu had differ- 
ent conceptions of uprightness, or different ideas of how it should be weighed 
against the obligations to one's family and one's state. What the son does to his 
father, however, becomes problematic in the Han Feizi: 


p Bo» EOSOERCEIUSSIUS o SFH: RZ c DESMAN SS ^ SUSEZ- DÀ 
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There was a Chu person who behaved uprightly. When his father stole a lamb, he reported 
it to the official. The minister said, *Kill him (the father)." What the Chu person considers 
upright to the ruler is crooked to the father. When he reported his father's misdeed, his fa- 
ther was blamed for what he did. Viewed from this perspective, a ruler's upright subject 
could be a father's cruel son.“ 


What remains consistent between the two passages is the son's reporting of his 
father's theft to an official. In comparison with the Lunyu passage, however, the Han 
Feizi passage emphasizes the outcome of the son's upright deed—his uprightness 
results in his father's death. The passage conveys a strong sense of ethical irony in 
the son's uprightness, and indicates a failure of filial piety. The irony in the Han 
Feizi passage becomes more ridiculous in this Lüshi chunqiu passage: 
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There was a man of Chu who behaved uprightly. When his father stole a lamb, he reported 
it to the ruler. The ruler detained his father and was to put him to death. The person who 
behaved uprightly requested to replace his father with himself. When he was to be put to 
death, the Chu person said to the official, “My father stole a lamb and I reported it, am I not 
trustworthy? My father was to be put to death and I replace him, am I not filial? I am trust- 
worthy and filial, but you will execute me, is there anyone in the state who will not be put 
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to death? The Chu king heard of this and stayed his execution. Hearing this, Confucius com- 
mented, “It is strange that the Chu person who had behaved uprightly in this way is con- 
sidered trustworthy: from one father he obtained his fame twice.” Therefore, the trustwor- 
thiness of the upright man of Chu is worse than being untrustworthy.” 


In comparison with the Lunyu and the Han Feizi passages, the Lüshi chunqiu pas- 
sage further complicates our understanding. With more episodes added to this 
narrative, the irony in the Han Feizi passage occupies the center of the debate. 
The son reported his father’s misconduct, but upon hearing of his father’s death 
penalty, he asked to be killed in his father’s place. By both reporting his father’s 
misconduct and being willing to die in order to save his father’s life, the son 
demonstrates both his trustworthiness and his filial piety. How could a citizen be 
punished for his trustworthiness and filial piety, the virtues supposedly pro- 
moted by every ruler? Confucius is introduced into the narrative to comment on 
such irony. According to his view, the son cannot be considered virtuous by sim- 
ultaneously betraying his father and displaying his filial piety as a result of the 
betrayal. The irony originates from considering the son’s betrayal of his father’s 
misdeed as an example of trustworthiness; once this initial irony is exposed, the 
whole chain of ironies is broken, and the son’s renown for virtue is exposed for 
what it really is. 

Comparing the Lunyu anecdote as recorded across different texts helps to confirm 
two points regarding the formation of early texts and their intertextual relationships. 

First, these relationships show how a particular narrative can be developed 
in different texts. The narrative is flexible to the needs of the argument. This 
accords with what is known about the early Chinese narrative tradition. In this 
tradition, it seems that an event was allowed to be tailored for rhetorical purposes 
and the interpretation of the event to a large extent depends on its context. In this 
case, we cannot be certain of the historicity of a son reporting the crime of his 
father. Nevertheless, debates on human virtues such as trustworthiness, upright- 
ness, loyalty, and filial piety are traceable in transmitted texts. For example, the 
Hanshi waizhuan, the Xinyu 3fri& (New Sayings), and the Shiji all contain another 
story that can be closely related to the Lunyu passage under discussion. It relates 
that when Shi She 43%, an official of King Zhao of Chu 2218-£. (?-489 BC) in 
charge of public safety and famous for his integrity, discovered that the murderer 
he had been investigating was his father, he could not simultaneously be filial to 
his father and loyal to the king, so he chose suicide to maintain his integrity.” 
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Casting Shi She's father as a murderer fits the pattern of the criminal father/up- 
right son narratives we see above. Viewed from this perspective, this story, like 
the others, was probably crafted for rhetorical, rather than historical, reasons. 
Recognizing rhetorical motives should prevent us from immediately reading 
Lunyu passages as accurate records of the historical Confucius or as a depiction 
of an actual pedagogical scene. 

Secondly, the differences between the three versions of the father-son nar- 
rative suggest that they may have been independently adopted from a repository 
of common knowledge—including anecdotes, stories, aphorisms, divination 
methods, and agricultural tips—that had accumulated over time. Though the 
three passages may give us the impression of a genetic relationship, with the 
Lunyu passage serving as the prototype for the more complex passages in the Han 
Feizi and the Lüshi chunqiu, it is inappropriate to claim that the Lunyu passage is 
ancestral to the other narratives. It is a further stretch to conclude that, as the 
source for other texts, the Lunyu must have been compiled and circulated by the 
late Warring States period. This understanding of the interrelationship among 
texts is misleading because it ignores other possibilities (for instance, the role of 
oral transmission in passing knowledge down from one generation to another), 
and thus excludes the possibility that textually related passages could have been 
independently taken from a body of lore. It additionally fails to consider how later 
editing work influenced and reshaped the form of early Chinese texts. 

The Lunyu passage under discussion here is not the only one of its kind; the 
Lunyu contains numerous passages sharing similar anecdotes with at least one 
other passage either within the Lunyu or in other texts.” The large number of 
shared textual units shows how sayings and narratives can be applied to different 
contexts with slight alterations. The number of passages shared between the texts 
and the Lunyu also suggests how closely associated these texts are in terms of 
theme and content. The shared textual units do not, however, distinguish how 
many times other texts directly quote the Lunyu, for the concept of direct citation 
presupposes the existence of a stable Lunyu and is contrary to the nature of texts 
in this early period. For example, the Xunzi has several passages associated with 
the Lunyu, but none are direct quotations. Additionally, no sayings attributed to 
Confucius in the Xunzi are similar to those in the Lunyu. Once again, shared tex- 
tual units in different texts are associated with the complex nature of formation 
of early Chinese texts, the role of oral transmission, access to the repository of 


209 In this regard, Yang Shuda tÆ aptly demonstrates how hundreds of Lunyu passages are 
textually related, in one way or another, to dozens of other early Chinese texts; see Yang Shuda 
1974. 
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common knowledge, as well as later editing work. With all these factors taken 
into consideration, a general picture regarding the formation of the Lunyu text 
emerges: the Lunyu, like many other similar texts referenced by Wang Chong and 
Xu Shen, as well as those texts unearthed from the Ji tomb,” is a collection of 
anecdotes and alleged sayings that was likely circulating in various circles con- 
nected to the Warring States’ court culture, methods of persuasion, textual tradi- 
tions, and Confucian lore. 

Table 1 lists the number of repetitive passages appearing in different chapters 
of the Lunyu. Although not comprehensive, the list representatively demonstrates 
the frequency with which passages and textual units repeat themselves in differ- 
ent locations of the Lunyu text. In my view, the repetitions suggest not only what 
the original form of the Lunyu might have been, but also how editing might have 
shaped the text. These repetitions usually appear in different pian of the Lunyu. 


Tab. 3-1: Repetitive passages within the Lunyu (repetitions are grouped by row): 


pian and their passages pianandtheir passages 
numbers numbers 

A SH CD FE JESENA BE OD = FA Te Ste 
Ee {Ze 

B am a) TH: EE RK TE O) FH: EEE > WET 
PMG o WREE MO > BIER ° 
E e 

C Sim OD PFA: Ar ess EC (4) TH: ETAST 
MEE ° ISIT 

D PBL (2) TLTXHE : Ree Bh (12) FTH: SEESSSHEE > BE 
TE > RIESHE ° (ESE S 

E E (4) FA ZEROS Sim A) TH: SERS 

DEBE CES HET ES 

F Het, C6) FA: APS Boh (12) rE: APRA > 
XC SZ BUS > INET AZ EAS > dRHIDASBNE 
DASBIE AS e fe 

G 2/4 (8) FA: AERA : male] (14) FEH: AER BER 
PELE o HE s 

H 4 5E (10) CF) AKI > SF Mg G) TAKE > BERBIUS * 
io 
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pian and their passages pianandtheir passages 
numbers numbers 
| gale] (14) PA: SSA: A WA OO PA: HAN’ BH 
ROB ^ A> BE £o HM pipi ou 
ERR HUE 
J HEA (150 fH: ORF! SR TUR (9) TH: BARU MIE 
oF ee Sth att e 
K Fit (19) PRH : taR w (140 (F) EB: REE : 
a 7 1s Es id ERE dU 
L 3H (20) TE PANE SRL FR 16) (FE: ST: f£ 
artt ° AOT 


To explain these repetitions, Liu Baonan £|££/55 (1791-1855 AD) deduces that the 
Lunyu was compiled by Confucius's students. Following this assumption, the rep- 
etitions are notes on the same saying or event by a different student. Since the 
Lunyuis no more than a compilation of student notes, Liu feels it is not surprising 
to see the teacher's lessons appearing in identical, or nearly identical, forms in 
students’ notes.?" Nevertheless, if this were actually the case, we should wonder 
why there are so few repetitive passages. Thus Wang Bo follows a similar train of 
thought to offer two possibilities to explain both the presence of repetitions and 
their paucity, and so describe processes which jointly shaped the current form of 
the Lunyu: first, that the disciples met to create a masterplan for the compilation 
of the Lunyu, and then divided the work by theme, assigning each to particular 
individuals; second, that later editing subsequently removed most of the repeti- 
tions from students’ notes contained in the original text.”” 

Wang Bo’s explanation accepts the “Yiwen zhi” statement that the Lunyu 
consists of notes that Confucius's disciples *collected, discussed, and compiled 
[into a text]” after Confucius died,?? a theory that has already been demonstrated 
as unconvincing elsewhere in this chapter. Moreover, the likelihood of an editorial 
meeting held before the compilation of the Lunyu is pure speculation, and it has 
become increasingly improbable that such a meeting could ever have occurred, 
since recent archaeological discoveries suggest that most of the excavated early 
Chinese texts were transmitted in the form of short, single pian and longer texts 
emerged no earlier than the late Warring States period. Current evidence, then, 


211 Lunyu zhengyi 1.1. 
212 Wang Bo 2001: 303-307. 
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does not support the existence of a twenty-pian text resulting from a planned edi- 
torial meeting as the *Yiwen zhi" suggests. Wang Bo's second proposition is more 
plausible, but unverifiable. Furthermore, blaming Confucius's disciples' poor edit- 
ing skills for the repetitions underrates their ability in reading and memorizing 
texts. It is unlikely that the identical passages listed in Table 1 (A, B, E, F, G, H, J, L) 
could have escaped the eyes of an editorial board so easily. These repetitions are 
simply too glaring to be ignored, even for first time readers of the Lunyu. 

These observations complicate the assumption that the Lunyu was produced 
exclusively by Confucius's students. As has been demonstrated, the form of the 
Lunyu we have today is indeed the result of a series of editorial efforts. It began 
with Kong Anguo after the materials were removed from the walls of Confucius's 
mansion, and it was largely finished after Zhang Yu reorganized the materials to 
make a textbook for the young Heir Apparent. If the contents of the Zhanghou lun 
remained consistent with the long lost archaic Lunyu, it seems that the early edi- 
tors were not at all troubled by the repetitions in the text. 

I suggest that all the pian included in the Analects were initially compiled by 
Kong Anguo. Before this compilation, all the pian, whether in their current form or 
not, had been formed and had circulated independently. Individual pian chapters 
do not exhibit repetitions, so repetitions did not exist and thus were never consid- 
ered problematic by later scholars. In other words, the repeated passages in the 
Lunyu only appeared as repetitions once the pian units were brought together. This 
explanation is supported with evidence regarding other Lunyu-like texts that are 
referenced in the Lunheng and the Shuowen jiezi, as well as evidence included in 
the bamboo strips excavated from a Ji tomb of the Western Jin dynasty. All these 
Lunyu-like texts were not included in the transmitted Lunyu, but the accounts con- 
sider the writings to consist of Confucius's words and deeds. Furthermore, this type 
of writing was considered as part of the Lunyu tradition. For example, the Lunyu, 
according to Wang Chong, encompassed more pian than contained in the transmit- 
ted version. In his mind, the Lunyu was more a concept than a finite text. It repre- 
sented a body of lore surrounding Confucius and his words, and was not limited to 
the content transmitted in the Zhanghou lun or the Kong Anguo version. 

The recently unearthed bamboo strip texts have shed more light on pre-Han 
writings. The Warring States writings excavated from Tomb 1 at Guodian 35/57" 
include, among others, three sections named “Yucong” £F% (Collections of Say- 
ings) 1, 2, and 3, titled as such by modern scholars. These sections consist of pithy 
passages, mainly proverbs and aphorisms, resembling other such collections as 


214 Hubei Sheng Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1997; Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1998. 
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the *zhuanyue" f&- quotations in the Xunzi &j T, the “Tancong” 3$ (Collec- 


EVA 


tions of Talks) chapter of the Shuoyuan zfi?à (Garden of Sayings), and the *Shu- 
olin” RPF (Forest of Sayings) chapter of the Huainanzi.^^ Those passages, if in- 
troduced by the phrase "Zi yue” FH (the Master says), could be mistaken for 
Confucius’s words in the Lunyu. Indeed, a few passages in the “Yucong” sections 


are nearly identical to the Lunyu passages: 


dA o FRR (ICE > HEAR o 


Be devoted to the Way, stay close to virtues, lean toward humaneness, and take pleasure in 
the arts.” 


DEO BI > Uo UD 


Take nothing for granted, not stubborn, not selfish, not conceited.?" 


These two passages resemble the following Lunyu passages from the “Shu’er” 
and “Zihan” chapters respectively: 


TE > MS (RC > TRIE e 


The Master says, "Be devoted to the Way, rely upon virtues, lean toward humaneness, and 
take pleasure in the arts.'"?!5 


THEN : EE UbD Ulo SHE 


The Master refuses to do four things: he takes nothing for granted, not conceited, not stub- 
born, not selfish.?? 


A reordering of the listed items and the addition of an introductory *The Master 
says" would render the *Yucong" passages identical to the two Lunyu passages. 
In addition to these examples, other Guodian texts contain passages seemingly 
associated with the Lunyu.”° Instead of considering such textual similarities as 


215 Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1998: 193; Xiang Zonglu H] 2009: 383-409; He Ning 1998: 
1169-1236; for a summary of the “zhuanyue” passages, see Kodama 1988: 569-597. 

216 Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1998: 101, 211. 

217 Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1998: 102, 212. 

218 Yang Bojun 2010a: 67. 

219 Yang Bojun 2010a: 86. 

220 For example, the “Yucong” (2) passage /| v2 RI[BL A S5" (Small impatience may put the whole 
situation in disorder) resembles */| 22 RIJRL E" (Small impatience may put the whole plan in dis- 
order), a Lunyu passage in the *Wei Linggong" pian. For the *Yucong" (2) passage, see Jingmen Shi 
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testimony to the claim that the Lunyu had already been compiled in the Warring 
States period," I suggest they demonstrate that the pian units to be incorporated 
into the Lunyu shared the same form and origin as other Warring States-period writ- 
ings. Archaeological finds illuminating the formation and transmission of early 
Chinese texts as individual pian undermines the argument that the Lunyu was com- 
piled earlier than texts like the Guodian “Yucong.” It is worth noting, however, that 
even though there was probably not a twenty-pian Lunyu during the Warring States 
period, the pian that were to be combined into such a text might have already 
been formed as separate textual units. In other words, various types of writings 
on Confucius developed in the Warring States period. Confucius's voice as pre- 
sented in such texts as the Guodian “Ziyi” %7% suggests that written tradition 
centering on Confucius had already been fostered in the Warring States period. 

In this regard, texts on the bamboo strips of the Shanghai Museum collection 
are even more telling. For instance, in the “Kongzi shilun" FL 55 we encounter 
a Confucius making comments on the Odes pieces; we find a "Ziyi" text closely 
associated with a similar piece excavated from a Guodian tomb; there is a “Min zhi 
fumu” Ee 7 SF} piece that employs a writing style similar to that used by the “Kongzi 
xianju" fL fÀ]f& of the Liji and the "Lunli" 35$ of the Kongzi jiayu; we also find that 
the “Lubang dahan” £&[X:*& and the “Congzheng” FEB pieces share textual simi- 
larities with both the Guodian and the Shanghai Museum “Ziyi” writings;”” the “Junzi 
wenli" zE-T-[3115 and “Dizi wen" z5-T-[5] with passages similar to those found in the 
Lunyu™; the “Zi dao e" 3-588 depicts Confucius's travels during exile; the “Zhong- 
gong” +5 describes a dialogue between Zhonggong and Confucius;?? similarly, 
the “Xiangbang zhi dao” fH5152 38,75 the “Kongzi jian Jihuanzi" FLT Atay,” 
and the “Yan Yuan wen yu Kongzi” AJM Li? record a conversation between 


Bowuguan 1998: 93, 205; for the Lunyu passage, see Yang Bojun 2010a: 165. It is also worth noting that 
the “Ziyi” 4§7< text comprises numerous passages related to Confucius and his words. See Jingmen 
Shi Bowiguan 2005: 15-20, 127-138. Wang Bo also detects some similarities between some Lunyu pas- 
sages and that of the “Zun deyi” 211235 Guodian text, see Wang Bo 2001: 330-332, for the “Zun deyi” 
text, see Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1998: 53-58, 171-176. 

221 Wang Bo 2001: 329-336; Yang Zhaoming 2004: 65. 

222 Ma Chengyuan j;&jji 2001: 11-42; 43-68; 119—168; 169—214. 

223 Ma Chengyuan 2002: 15-30; 49-56; 57-84; 149—180; 201-210; 211-238. 

224 Ma Chengyuan 2005: 79-96; 97-124; 251-264, especially 253—255 and 261; 265-284, especially 
267, 270-271, 274, 277, and 279. 

225 Ma Chengyuan 2003: 71-102; 261-284. 

226 Ma Chengyuan 2004: 83-88; 231-238. 

227 Ma Chengyuan 2007: 31-60; 193-236. 
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Confucius and other interlocutors. In short, these pieces describe Confucius's di- 
verse knowledge on the interpretation of the Songs, ritual performance, and the 
art of governing. Anecdotes such as the “Kongzi jian Jihuanzi" and the “Zi dao e" 
also include information on Confucius's life that helps us picture the body of the lore 
that was later consulted by Sima Qian when compiling Confucius's biography. If the 
bamboo strips in the Shanghai Museum collection are indeed Warring States texts, 
they again confirm that writings on Confucius (and other writings like them) were 
usually formed and transmitted as relatively short units in comparison with later 
multi-pian works, such as the Lunyu arranged by Kong Anguo. 

Additional archaeological evidence demonstrates the early origin of the phe- 
nomenon of collecting stories related to Confucius and his disciples. A wooden 
board excavated from a Western Han tomb associated with Xiahou Zao £i (a (r. 
171-165 BC), the Western Han Marquis of Ruyin Zf, at Shuanggudui of Fuyang 
in Anhui province Zz £ [€ Sie, includes some clues related to the anecdotal 
Confucius.?? Hu Pingsheng’s tH study on this board shows that these anec- 
dotes belonged to a body of Confucian lore shared by a number of transmitted 
texts including the Lunyu.?? The majority of the cues are closely associated with 
the Confucius anecdotes found in the Shuoyuan, Kongzi jiayu, and Hanshi 
waizhuan.”! In another Western Han tomb (probably belonging to Liu Xiu £Jf£ (?- 
55 BC)) located at Bajiaolang, Ding Xian, Hebei province ;"JJE 4E VERB, archae- 
ologists have found a Lunyu buried together with writings (called the *Rujiazhe yan" 
{£324 zi by the excavators) containing texts similar to the Shuanggudui wooden 
board, both of which have been classified as texts of shuo (sayings) or yu (dis- 
courses).?? This latter find indicates that additional Confucius anecdotes continued 
to circulate even after the Lunyu had been compiled by Kong Anguo and promoted 
by the Han imperial court.” 


229 Wenwuju Guwenxian Yanjiushi XHA t cet and Anhui Sheng Fuyang Diqu Bo- 
wuguan ZRA E&Ds3thlis YEA Fuyang Hanjian Zhenglizu $p 2f 1983: 21-23; Hu 
Pingsheng 2000: 517—523. 

230 Hu Pingsheng 2000: 519. 

231 Hu Pingsheng 2000: 519. 

232 Hebei Sheng Wenwu Yanjiusuo HILA SC PE 2C FIT 1981: 1-10; Guojia Wenwuju Guwenxian 
Yanjiushi BIA Cy Zi, Hebei Sheng Bowuguan ;"]1E 2318688, and Hebei Sheng 
Wenwu Yanjiusuo H ICEA Dingxian Hanmu Zhujian Zhenglizu 7 REG EET S EE HHAH 
1981: 11-12; Guojia Wenwuju Guwenxian Yanjiushi, Hebei Sheng Bowuguan, and Hebei Sheng 
Wenwu Yanjiusuo Dingxian Hanmu Zhujian Zhenglizu 1981: 13-19; He Zhigang 1981: 20-22. 
233 Another testament to the popularity and longevity of Confuciuan lore is seen in one of the bian- 
wen $X} pieces discovered at a Dunhuang cave, the “Kongzi Xiang Tuo xiangwen shu” FLT JAGE 
HIS. This develops the story of Confucius and Xiangtuo that can be seen in the Zhanguoce HREM, 
the Huainanzi, the Liezi Yi, the Shiji, among others. In the “Kongzi Xiang Tuo xiangwen shu,” it is 
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In short, all the pian of the Lunyu evolved out of a Confucian lore that circu- 
lated through written and/or possibly oral forms during the Warring States period. 
Just as these Lunyu pian units were originally influenced by the contents of this 
Confucian lore, they ultimately exerted their own influence on other Lunyu-like 
writings. This model of transmission contributed to the appearance of similar or 
identical passages in different pian of the Lunyu as well as other transmitted or ex- 
cavated texts. Moreover, based on the archaeological evidence suggesting that most 
Warring States texts were transmitted as a single pian consisting of the number of 
bamboo strips ranging from a few to a few dozen, the pian chapters included in the 
Analects were probably discrete textual units. Viewed from this perspective, the 
Lunyu that Kong Anguo arranged out of a group of archaic texts recovered from the 
walls of Confucius’s mansion was a new text to the Han people. It was the first time 
that a number of single-pian writings, maybe found as individual and unbroken 
bundles, were combined into a whole text focusing on Confucius and his disciples. 
This outline of the text’s early history remains consistent with Wang Chong’s asser- 
tion that the title “Lunyu” began with Kong Anguo.^?* 

Accepting this new view of the text’s early history over the traditional account, 
which sees it as the deliberate product of Confucius’s disciples, raises new ques- 
tions: who wrote the shorter pian units that were ultimately combined into the 
Lunyu, and why? Currently available evidence does not allow the attribution of 
the early pian to any specific individuals, but I would suggest that these early 
writings on Confucius might have first been associated with the Warring States cul- 
ture of persuasion. As Wiebke Denecke observes, the Shiji accounts on Confucius 
and his disciples do not portray them as significant text makers. Zigong, the most 
successful propagator of Confucius’s legacy, is depicted as a great persuader, 
whom, ironically, Confucius criticizes as being bian ¥¥, or smooth-tongued in this 
context, in Zigong’s Shiji biographical account.” Moreover, Denecke points to the 
connections between the chapter on Confucius's disciples and the two chapters 
almost immediately following them, on the famous Warring States persuaders Su 
Qin &£z& and Zhang Yi 5E f&&. The textual connections lead her to propose a con- 
nection between Confucius’s legacy and Warring States persuasion.”* It is plausi- 


said that Confucius killed Xiang Tuo for being outwitted by him. For the bianwen piece of “Kongzi 
Xiang Tuo xiangwen shu,” see Xiang Chu 144% 1989: 363-373; for a study on the origin of this piece of 
bianwen literature, see Zhang Hongxun 92/88 2002: 222-244. 

234 Huang Hui 1990: 1136-1139. 

235 Shiji 67.2195. 

236 For Denecke's argument, see Denecke 2010: 65-67; for the biographies of Su Qin, Zhang Yi, 
and Confucius's disciples in the Shiji, see Shiji 67.2185—-2226; 69.2241—2277; 70.2279—2300. 
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ble that anecdotes on Confucius and his disciples were collected as part of persua- 
sive materials for the purpose of enhancing the persuasive power of speech or writ- 
ing. Indeed, a large number of the words and sayings in the Confucian lore are rhe- 
torically oriented and would appeal to those interested in persuasion. Moreover, 
that similar anecdotes are woven into different narratives can be attributed to their 
nature as persuasive documents. 

Connected with the interest in persuasion, those who sought court appoint- 
ments and patronage would also identify with Confucius. Although the Confucian 
lore portrays the Master himself as failing to achieve his political ambitions, the 
lasting impact of his teachings and disciples on court life and governance is un- 
deniable. Confucius’s own frustration with his political career was later taken as an 
exemplary approach to maintaining principles when confronting the power of the 
Eastern Zhou monarchs who rejected Confucius’s teaching. Confucius’s career pro- 
vided a rhetorical veneer to the market for talent in which the value of Eastern 
Zhou intellectuals had been reassessed. Yuri Pines emphasizes the link between 
this Warring States market for talent and the haughtiness of the Warring States 
intellectuals.”” Warring States intellectuals enjoyed unprecedented flexibility of 
employment thanks to the geopolitical environment of the time that enabled them 
to travel from one state to another in search of employment. Confucius’s frustration 
was reinterpreted as a kind of loftiness and was used for a manifesto on talent, 
arguing that one should seek a better position elsewhere when not appreciated 
by a ruler. Position seekers, who wanted to avail themselves of the Master’s rep- 
utation, collected Confucius’s words and anecdotes to rebuild his reputation and 
reinterpret him as a model figure for the flourishing Warring States intellectual 
market. 

A third group of collectors of Confucian lore were likely a subset of this broader 
group of intellectuals. They were adherents of Confucius’s teachings who also had 
to compete in the new Warring States market for talent and would likely collect the 
sorts of anecdotes that would help position them favorably. A pedagogical interest 
in disseminating the Master’s teachings explains anecdotes with the Master’s 
words on poetry and ritual, but this does not account for the many anecdotes in 
Confucian lore pertaining to holding office and serving the state listed first among 
the various ways proposed by Mark Lewis for Warring States schoolmen to earn 
money.?? In spite of the rhetorical loftiness coloring the Confucian lore, numerous 
anecdotes indicate that Confucius’s students were interested in being engaged in 
the affairs of state. In this sense, Confucius’s frustration as presented in the lore 
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reflects his desire to participate in government. As persuasion became more crit- 
ical for securing a government job during the Warring States period, collecting 
anecdotal information on the head of their teaching lineage was necessary. 

The final possible motive for those originally engaged in gathering Confucius’s 
words into written form may have been associated with the competition among 
Warring States scholarly groups.’ Some were likely keen on defending the image 
and reputation of Confucius against attacks from other textual groups and teaching 
traditions. Passages from Mengzi and Xunzi discussed earlier in the chapter illus- 
trate the urgency to distinguish Confucius’s “true” words from “false” attributions. 
This need may have prompted Confucius’s followers to extract out of the Confucian 
lore the words and deeds helpful in elevating Confucius’s reputation, thus refuting 
the disparaging remarks on the Master being propagated by other textual traditions. 

We see both tendencies in the Kong congzi. In addition to the positive assem- 
bly of anecdotes in the first five chapters, the text also includes the “Jiemo” #734 
(Interrogating Mohists) chapter refuting Mozi’s words for his attacks against Con- 
fucius and Confucian ideas."? This “Jiemo” chapter comprises a series of nine re- 
buttals responding directly to the Mohist anecdotes criticizing Confucius and his 
ideas that are for the most part preserved in the “Feiru” JE(£$ (Blaming Confucians) 
pian of the Mozi."" Each rebuttal shares the same form: it opens with an account 
of what “Mozi says” or what “Mozi claims" (Mozi yan 2:75 or cheng fi£), and 
then offers a critical reading of the Mohist allegation to expose it as groundless. 
Scholars disagree about the date of the Kong congzi, but it is fair to say that it is 
not the kind of forgery the bianwei tradition has considered it to be.?? However 
late when all the materials were combined into a large text, at least part of the 
Kong congzi writings are rooted in the Warring States' social and textual context; 


239 The yu and shuo types of writings, according to Qiu Xigui, are a product of the polemical 
atmosphere of the Warring States. The Shuoyuan and Kongzi jiayu as well as newly discovered 
texts, such as “Rujiazhe yan" found in Bajiaolang and the “shuo lei" #4 (Category of Saying) 
text excavated in Fuyang, are all witnesses of the Warring States polemical culture. Yu and shuo 
writings were not limited to Confucius, Qiu suggests, as other textual traditions also compiled 
their own yu and shuo types of writing, as preserved in the Zhuangzi tF fables and anecdotes, 
the *Chushuo" (&z$?, *Yulao" IH, and *Guanxing" £if7 chapters of Han Feizi, the *Feiru" JE 
f$, “Luwen” ij, and *Gongmeng" 7x3: chapters of Mozi %7, and the excavated materials on 
persuaders like Su Qin. See Hu Pingsheng 2000: 532. 

240 Fu Yashu 2011: 1-110, 391-409. 

241 Six ofthe nine cited anecdotes can be found in the “Feiru” pian of the Mozi. The other three 
are available in the Yanzi chungiu. The reason for the absence of the three anecdotes in the 
*Feiru," Zheng Liangshu suspects, must be related to the latter's textual corruption. See Zheng 
Liangshu 2001: 259. 
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the compilation and transmission of all these materials in the form of a unified 
text have prevented earlier materials from being lost. Moreover, the defensive tone 
observable in the Kong congzi also appears in the “Fei shi’er zi” and other chapters 
of the Xunzi. The Xunzi’s efforts to distinguish the “true” words of Confucius by 
citing transmitted aphorisms, the zhuanyue passages, could have been instigated 
by the desire to counter the criticisms of Mohists and other groups.” In short, 
debates between the Confucian teaching lineage and other textual traditions 
must have also been part of the impetus for producing collections of Confucius's 
words and anecdotes in their written form. 

At present, we cannot track the trails of the individual pian units from the 
time of their formation to the time they were concealed with other archaic-script 
texts in the walls of Confucius's residence, but it was a fortunate event that Prince 
Gong rediscovered the texts when partially destroying Confucius's residence to 
expand his own. Regardless of who (Confucius's descendants, Confucius's ad- 
herents, or outsiders) hid the texts and why they were hidden (to avert evil or to 
escape confiscation), the discrete pian were forever transformed when Kong An- 
guo began to treat the units as parts of a single collection, called the Lunyu, and 
to teach it as such to his student, Fu Qing of Lu. The reorganization of the pian 
entailed a reconceptualization of the material: the anecdotes originally used for 
a variety of purposes were redefined as snippets capturing real moments of 
Confucius's life. This redefinition especially elevates the status of the anecdotal 
conversations between Confucius and his disciples, as they become the core which 
shapes the image of Confucius as a great educator, the head of the Confucian 
teaching lineage. New pedagogical groups developed soon after the compilation 
of the Lunyu, and the text's reputation grew along with the political successes of 
those who studied and taught it. Its status was promptly elevated following the 
Han imperial promotion of Confucian teaching and learning marked by Emperor 
Wu's establishment of the positions of the Erudites of the Five Confucian Classics. 
The Lunyu is distinguished from the collections of writings on the various masters 
in the *Yiwen zhi" by being listed with the classics—the liuyi, or six arts. It also 
became a text read by Han emperors and taught to crowned princes, or future 
emperors, as part of their early education. The authority and high status that this 
text quickly obtained has lasted ever since its emergence, and the persistence of 
its authority perpetuates belief in the reliability of the text as a collection of ac- 
counts truly reflecting Confucius's life and thoughts, so much so that it has be- 
come the most reliable source for studying Confucius, his life, and his thinking. 
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Seeing how the texts in the walls were transformed after their discovery 
helps us trace the ascendancy of the Lunyu thereafter. It also allows us to trace 
the general nature of Warring States master writings back to an earlier period 
before the ascendancy of the Lunyu obscured our vision of the texts from that time. 
Previous scholarship tends to describe pre-Qin master writings as following an 
evolutionary path. The path began with Confucius and his Lunyu, with a style of 
writing dominated by the presence of the Master and his words. By the time of Mozi, 
the extended treatise began to replace the short dialogues of the Analects as the 
preferred format for presenting the Master's ideas. The treatise influenced the 
subsequent writings of Mencius, Zhuangzi, and logicians until it fully matured 
in the perfected legalist texts, the Han Feizi and the Lüshi chunqiu."^ As Mark 
Lewis notes, this evolutionary model of pre-Qin master writing condenses three 
hundred years of textual history into the victory of treatise-writing over dialogues 
and quotations. This convenient model must now be recast to account for the new 
understanding of the Lunyu and new knowledge of excavated texts. 

The Lunyu is not a compilation of class notes recording the statements of 
Confucius. It is a text formed much later than assumed. Moreover, newly dis- 
covered bamboo strips have revealed that collections of aphorisms and short 
narratives similar in form to those in the Lunyu coexisted with the lengthier prose 
writings (treatises). Finally, the abovementioned evolutionary model of pre-Qin 
master writing is based upon the form in which we read pre-Qin master writings 
today, yet the tomes preserving pre-Qin writings are largely a creation of the 
late Western Han, the result of the rearrangement of the Western Han imperial 
collection of texts. Certainly, that project prevented the loss of many texts, but 
preservation succeeded at a price, as those engaged in the project altered the 
texts by compiling individual pian into larger unified texts. These new, multi-pian 
textual units reflect Western Han thought and cannot be considered completely 
a product of the pre-Qin period. As such, we are reminded of the anachronistic 
trap that transmitted texts may lead us into, if we neglect the complexity sur- 
rounding the formation and authorship of early Chinese works. 


3.7 The Lunyu, the Chunqiu, and the Quotable Author 


The elevation of the Lunyu's status would not have become possible without the 
Western Han reformation of the various discrete pian into an integrated collection 
of the words and deeds of the Master. Further explanation is needed, however, 
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to determine why these accidentally discovered and deliberately rearranged 
texts were able to obtain credibility and fame in a relatively short period of time, 
especially when this newly formed text was first transmitted via small scholarly 
circles (i.e. the Lu and Qi teaching lineages). Even though some of the members 
associated with those lineages were officials before the Lunyu played a significant 
role in the Han dynasty, this does not explain its rapid rise in popularity. Here, 
our study demands further analysis of the Lunyu's position as a text for educating 
the imperial heirs from the mid-Western Han onward. 

The promotion of the Lunyu is related to the significant role held by the 
Chunqiu, a text long considered to have been “created” (zuo f'E) by Confucius and 
important to Western Han governing ideology. An author of such an important 
text, a text believed to be encoded with heavenly principles, must have a con- 
crete form which would consist of a discernable voice, recognizable manner, and 
characteristic action. The newly assembled Lunyu helped to rectify Confucius, 
as it contained information needed to reconstruct the historical Confucius, espe- 
cially when considering that its passages presented the words spoken by the 
Master and the stories relating to the Master as recorded by those closest to him. 

Asthe Western Han arose following the downfall of the Qin Empire, their newly 
founded dynasty inherited the Qin legacy, including its overall geopolitical struc- 
ture and governing apparatus for ruling an empire. Moreover, the retrospective 
view of the fleeting Qin glory caused early Western Han people to identify the 
causes of the Qin downfall. As we see in Jia Yi's "7 (200-168 BC) writings,” it 
was widely accepted that the cruelty of Qin's harsh laws had brought about the 
ruin of the first Chinese empire. In order to avoid the fate of its predecessor, the 
Western Han dynasty searched for an alternative governing philosophy to distin- 
guish the “Han way of governance" (Handao 3235)?“ from the Qin way. 

The claim of adhering to the Zhou feudal system, however nominal, served as 
wartime propaganda to mobilize remnant forces of the local polities against the 
unified Qin. This is clearly seen in the Shiji writings which document the various 
rebel forces allied under the descendant of the former Chu ruling family and the 
rebel leaders who quickly divided the Qin Empire into a number of local polities 
once they had captured the Qin capital city." Similar thoughts may have also 
resulted in the early Western Han's application of a dual system featuring the co- 
existence of a centralized government and multiple principalities. The early West- 
ern Han political landscape was largely the outcome of a compromise between 


245 For example, the “Guo Qinlun" Wim. 
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imperial governance and an enfeoffment system, i.e., the Qin imperial system 
and the Eastern Zhou political structure. In early Han political discourse, the res- 
toration of the Zhou enfeoffment system and the search for a more humane way 
of governing to differentiate itself from the Qin is considered the hallmark of early 
Western Han political thinking and practice. 

It was against this historical backdrop that the Chunqiu and its alleged author, 
Confucius, rose to prominence and greatly influenced early and mid-Western Han 
political ideology. The Chunqiu as transmitted to us consists of brief historical 
records arranged according to the chronology of the Lu ruling family. Following 
those “scribal records" (shi ji 53v) that Confucius might have had access to, the 
Chungiu outlines 242 years of history from the first year of Lord Yin [2S (722 BC) 
to the fourteenth year of Lord Ai zz (481 BC).* 

Notwithstanding its historical nature, the Chungiu became a highly moral- 
ized text once it was attributed to Confucius, for it was said that Confucius had 
subtly encoded his criticism of the chaotic world in which he lived within the text. 
He reproached those who caused the chaos in the past as his message to future 
ages, in hopes that social and political order could be restored. This formulation 
of the Chunqiu and Confucius's contributions to it is clearly presented in the 
Mengzi: 
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When the world declined and the Way became obscure, heretical sayings and violent acts 
arose and there appeared subjects who assassinated their rulers and sons who killed their 
fathers. Fearing (such deterioration), Confucius created the Spring and Autumn Annals. The 
Spring and Autumn Annals relates to the matter ofthe son of heaven. Therefore, Confucius said, 
“Will it be that those who recognize me will do so through the Spring and Autumn Annals? Will 
it be that those who blame me will do so though the Spring and Autumn Annals?””? 


Put in its context, this passage is part of Mencius's response to Master Gongdu's 
4\#-— question of why Mencius was fond of debate. Mencius said that he did not 
really like debate at all, but the contemporary intellectual atmosphere forced him 
to do so: he must confront the forces of disorder in a chaotic world in order to 
restore order, just as the former sages and sage-kings confronted chaos: Yu tamed 
the floodwaters, the Duke of Zhou assisted King Wu to conquer the dissolute King 
Zhou of Shang -44f-E, and Confucius completed the Chunqiu to deter those 
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“treacherous subjects and villainous sons” S E: RT .”° For Mencius, however, 
Confucius’s encoded messages for remedying the chaotic world were being ob- 
structed and obscured by such Warring States thinkers as Yang Zhu #2 and Mo 
Di 4, who proposed alternative methods to govern the world. By engaging in 
debates against his opponents, Mencius thus continued the sages’ endeavor to 
bring order to this world. From Mencius’ perspective, this duty had been passed 
down from the sage Yao to Confucius, and then to Mencius himself, the “disciple 
of the Sage” EE A 77 fE, as he labels himself elsewhere as such in the Mengzi.^ 

It should be clear, then, why Confucius created the Chunqiu. According to 
this passage, the Chunqiu was a weapon to terrify rebellious ministers and villains. 
In responding to the chaos of his times, Confucius crafted the Chunqiu as his 
means to restore order, just as former sage-kings had created methods for dealing 
with the natural or social disasters of their times. But how could the Chunqiu be 
such a powerful text? The answer is by no means obvious. It seems that when 
Mencius states “the Chunqiu related to the matter of the son of heaven," he implies 
that the Chunqiu reflects the true Mandate of Heaven. Furthermore, he suggests 
that Confucius's writing of the Chunqiu is itself “a matter of the son of heaven." 
Confucius was not a king and could not be called “the son of heaven,” but he 
acted as a king in a chaotic age by delivering a kingly message through the Chun- 
qiu. By authoring the text, Confucius faced the predicament of being blamed for 
his actions, even though he also expected that the enlightened would recognize 
and appreciate his efforts. 

The portrayal of the Chunqiu as a matter of the son of heaven also appears in 
another passage of the Mengzi, as follows: 
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The extinction of the king’s messengers” in charge of gathering odes led to the dying out 
of the Odes; the dying out of the Odes led to the creating of the Spring and Autumn Annals. 
The Sheng of the State of Jin, the Taowu of the State of Chu, and the Chungiu”” of the State 
of Lu, are all the same: their contents related to Duke Huan of Qi or Duke Wen of Jin, the 
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words were left by the scribes. Confucius said, “I, Qiu, dare to borrow the model of the songs 
[in my creating of the Chungiu].^^ 


This passage makes two comparisons to define how Confucius's Chunqiu is differ- 
ent from other historical records. First, the writing of the Chunqiu is compared to 
the gathering of odes, through which the Zhou king was able to reach his people.” 
By sending out the royal messengers to collect odes throughout the Zhou domain, 
the Zhou king at least symbolically demonstrated his communication with his 
people while also claiming his authority over the territory where the odes were 
collected. That the Chunqiu ensued from the cessation of ode collection suggests 
that the king's authority is transferred from the Odes to the Chunqiu created by 
Confucius. Moreover, comparing Confucius's Chunqiu to the Odes distinguishes 
the Chunqiu from the historical records written by the scribes of Lu, Jin, and Chu. 
The records left by the scribes of these states, however, cannot be compared to 
Confucius's work, for the *model" that Confucius adopted from the ode collection 
carried out by the king's messengers is missed in the contents and words left by 
the scribes. In other words, Confucius imbued his Chunqiu with the principles of 
the Zhou's orderly governance.?é 

Both comparisons confirm Mencius's writing on the Chunqiu in the previous 
citation from Mengzi: the Chunqiu should be read as a kingly text and Confucius, 
its author, should be considered not only a sage, but also a king comparable to 
the former sage-kings. Nevertheless, what makes Confucius unique among the 
sage-kings is that he achieved his status merely through authoring the Chunqiu, 
a singularly important text, as can been seen in the Mengzi passage distinguishing 
the Chunqiu from other historical texts due to the specific Confucian “model” it 
offers. The argument may seem circular, but the interdependence between Confu- 
cius and the Chunqiu is emphasized to an extreme degree in the Gongyang zhuan 7 
*Efi&i (Gongyang Commentary), which exerted tremendous influence on early and 
mid-Western Han politics. 

According to the Gongyang Commentary, the completion of the Chunqiu sig- 
naled a revolutionary change in governance. The text immediately became canon- 
ical because of its treatment of governance. However, because Confucius himself 
was not a king when he was alive, the new Mandate of Heaven encoded in this 
text had to be recognized and carried out by a future king: 


254 Yang Bojun 2010b: 177. 
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Why did the gentleman make the Spring and Autumn Annals? To dispel the chaotic world 
and reset it to the right, nothing works better than the Spring and Autumn Annals. Perhaps 
some do not know that he (the gentleman) had made this (in the Spring and Autumn Annals)? 
Maybe the gentleman took pleasure in talking about the Way of Yao and Shun? Isn't it also 
a pleasure that Yao and Shun knew the gentleman? In establishing the model of the Chunqiu 
to await future sages, is there anything else more pleasant than what the gentleman did?" 


The “gentleman” referred to in this passage is none other than Confucius, who is said 
to have created the Chungiu to restore the order out of chaos. Confucius was able to 
“make the Chunqiu” not only because he understood and took pleasure in the Way of 
the sage-kings Yao and Shun, but also because Yao and Shun were able to predict the 
coming of Confucius so they could have him transmit their way to future ages. Such 
a mysterious mutual understanding between the sage and the sage-kings made 
Confucius an eager transmitter of the Way established by the former sage-kings. 

The notion that Confucius wrote the Chunqiu for future kings is also echoed in 
the postface of the Shiji. In answering the Han Senior Grand Master Hu Sui’s #3 
question on the same topic, the Grand Historian?? replies that the Chunqiu reflects 
the “gathering and scattering of myriad things" (wanwu zhi sanju E17] Z ER), i.e., 
the running of this world, and the pursuit of truth. According to the Grand Historian, 
people of all walks were to read it, as it contained instructions on every aspect of 
life; it is not only “that which is significant about the kingly Way" (wangdao zhi da 
zhe 35 7 KÉ), but is also the “great model for ritual propriety and rightness to 
follow" (liyi zhi dazong 1$3& 7 KT)?” As Hu Sui summarizes, 
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In the age of Confucius there were no bright rulers above, below he could not be appointed 
to govern, therefore Confucius created the Spring and Autumn Annals to transmit empty 
words to define ritual proprieties and rightness, and have it serve as the law of the one and 
only true king.” 
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Here, we see that Confucius created the Chunqiu and made it a kingly law, but 
scholars have been puzzled by the information that Confucius "created the Spring 
and Autumn Annals to transmit empty words.” According to Dong Zhongshu, one 
of the leading Gongyang scholars in the Western Han, there is no doubt that “the 
Chungiu, in correspondence to heaven, does the business of the new king,” For 
Han Gongyang scholars, Confucius became the new king, replacing the Zhou 
kings by writing the Chunqiu based on the Lu chronology instead of that of the 
Zhou. Nevertheless, Confucius was not able to exert the power of a king in his 
lifetime and could only be considered an Uncrowned King (su wang =F). To 
Confucius, the Chungiu might seem nothing more than “empty words" since he 
himself could not act as king and carry out the kingly law established in the text. 
This is why he had to *await future sages." In this sense, Confucius served as both 
the creator and the transmitter of the law of kings. 

To bolster the claim that the Mandate of Heaven fell upon Confucius, the 
Gongyang scholars created a myth centering on the capture of a unicorn (lin $) 
and Confucius's writing of the Chunqiu. According to the Zuo Commentary, the 
capture of a unicorn occurred in the spring of the fourteenth year of Lord Ai of Lu 
STFA (r. 494—468 BC). Confucius recognized it as a unicorn and took it with 
him.’ Neither the concise Chungiu entry nor the Zuo Commentary further com- 
ments on this event. The Gongyang Commentary, however, interprets the capture 
of the unicorn as an omen foreshowing the coming of the king, since *unicorns 
are humane animals, who only appear when there is the king and do not appear 
if there is no king [governing the world]."?*^ This seemingly auspicious portent, 
according to Confucius, however, predicts his tragic destiny. Upon recognizing 
the captured unicorn, Confucius sighed, *My Way is exhausted" (wu dao qiong yi 
TEA). He then felt the urgency to reveal his Way to later generations and 
created the Chunqiu, as narrated in Confucius's biography: 
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*No! No! A gentleman regrets passing away from this world without his fame being recognized. 
My Way surely will not be carried out, how can I reveal myself to later generations?" He then 
created the Spring and Autumn Annals based on the scribal writings.” 


In addition to the Chunqiu, the Han Gongyang scholars also ascribed other classics 
to Confucius, considering him the author and transmitter of the Six Arts, as we 
see in Confucius's Shiji biography. Accordingly, when Confucius saw that the Zhou 
royal house was so weak that "ritual proprieties and music were abandoned, and 
songs and documents were imperfect,"?*' he felt the obligation to “trace the rituals 
of the Three Dynasties and put the documents and commentaries in order.””” He 
not only arranged but also transmitted the ritual texts and the documents, as it 
says, "therefore the documents and commentaries as well as the records of ritual 
originated from Mr. Kong."?*? Confucius also “set the music right” (yue zheng 24 
JE) after returning to his home state Lu from the State of Wei ffj.”” To perfect rit- 
ual music, Confucius again edited the odes. He “deleted the duplications” (qu qi 
chong Z:&::8),"! condensed the collection of lyrics from over three thousand to 
about three hundred, and made all the three hundred and five odes *in accord 
with the music of the Shaowu, ya and song." ?? The Shiji account continues to re- 
late Confucius's fondness for the Yi 2; (Changes). It says that the Yi text was so 
frequently read by the Master that "the cords stringing together the bamboo strips 
broke many times” (weibian sanjue Ej —4&)."? More importantly, it claims that 
Confucius contributed a number of writings— "the Preface, the Tuan, the Xi, the 
Xiang, the Shuogua, and the Wenyan”—to the Yi textual body.?^ 

In short, the notion that Confucius authored the Six Arts, especially the Chun- 
qiu, is thus associated with the idea of Confucius as an Uncrowned King empha- 
sized in the Gongyang Commentary. It is true that we can see the ennobling of Con- 
fucius in a number of texts, in particular the Mengzi, which elevates Confucius to 
an unprecedentedly high position,” but the Gongyang Commentary clearly state 
that the Chunqiu served as the king's law and it is the Gongyang scholars who 
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considered Confucius a king. This notion greatly influenced Western Han govern- 
ance, as Feng Youlan /§ lj (1895-1990 AD) has noted. “In the Han dynasty, the 
Spring and Autumn Annals seemed like a constitution [as in a modern society],” 
so much so that the Han imperial courts always sought recourse to the Chunqiu for 
important political and legal issues."$ Indeed, Han intellectuals believed that Con- 
fucius wrote the Chungiu exclusively to “establish the law for the Han dynasty." 

Michael Loewe suggests that Western Han intellectual, religious, and political 
changes should be understood in a framework of two attitudes—Modernist and 
Reformist, each serving as dominant ideologies in the first and second centuries 
of the Western Han dynasties, respectively. According to Loewe, the Modernist at- 
titude was rooted in the belief of a unified empire headed by the emperor directing 
people's attention to the problems of the contemporary world. The Reformists, 
however, suggested that solving contemporary problems required the Han rulers to 
seek recourse to the past; to the governing philosophy and socio-religious system 
of the Zhou.?? These two attitudes were also associated with different texts. The 
Modernists were sponsors of texts written in contemporary scripts and were espe- 
cially fond of the Gongyang Commentary. The Reformists, by comparison, favored 
those texts written in archaic scripts and preferred to use the Guliang Commentary 
RU 8 first and then the Zuo Commentary to counter the influence exerted by the 
Gongyang Commentary on the Han imperial court."? Loewe's description of the two 
political forces does provide a general, if oversimplified, view on the dynamic of the 
power struggles throughout the Western Han dynasty. In this description, the en- 
suing popularity of and struggles between the three Commentaries to the Chunqiu 
text would not have existed had the Chunqiu not first established itself as a domi- 
nant text in shaping Western Han governing ideology. 

Besides the Chunqiu, other classics considered to have been edited or written 
by Confucius also began to achieve canonical status during the reign of Emperor 
Wu of the Han. It seems that Gongyang scholars had success in persuading Em- 
peror Wu to enact the *Kingly Way" that Confucius was unable to accomplish in 
his own lifetime. Confucius's vision was taken up ideologically and politically, 
bringing great influences upon major policy makings, judicial decisions, as well 
as the education of the ruler and his subjects.?? The sage had never before been 
so big a part of statecraft and people's everyday life. 
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It is in the historical context of the Han Empire that the formation and trans- 
mission of the Lunyu and its sudden increase in credibility and authority should 
be understood. In this context, nothing else could provide a better tangible image 
of the sage than the Lunyu, which not only presents numerous pithy and quotable 
sayings by Confucius, but also depicts various “actual” scenes contextualizing 
Confucius as a great teacher transmitting his teaching. 

The values represented by the Confucius portrayed in the Lunyu also accord 
with the Han Gongyang scholars’ argument that Confucius had prepared a humane 
way of governing for the Han rulers to follow." The prominence of Laozi’s notion 
of non-determined action in the governing philosophy of the early Western Han 
was partly an antidote to the instability engendered by the cruelty of Qin law. 
Nevertheless, the newly founded Han dynasty, to a large extent, inherited the Qin 
law. Dissatisfied with the Qin legacy of social and political abuses, early Western 
Han Confucian scholars offered alternative governing principles. Aiming to rem- 
edy the defect of early Han governance, Dong Zhongshu stressed the importance 
of humaneness (ren (2), virtues (de $3), and ritual propriety in governance.”” The 
political success of Dong Zhongshu provided a foothold for these core values to 
be the future operating principles of the government. The depiction of Confucius 
as a strong champion of these values certainly fit the Gongyang scholars’ ap- 
proach to a more humane governance. 

Moreover, the image of Confucius portrayed in the Lunyu, according to Kai 
Vogelsang, is that of a revolutionary figure who advocated a new ethical system 
to suit the unprecedented social complexity of the Spring and Autumn period? 
This image of Confucius agrees with the Gongyang scholars who regarded Confu- 
cius as an Uncrowned King. To them, Confucius replaced the Zhou king and be- 
came the king of the chaotic Spring and Autumn world.” This was viewed as a 
dramatic precursor of the Han's (considered the continuation of Confucius's 
*Kingly Way") conquest of the Qin. In short, the timely emergence of the Lunyu 
text not only filled the need for a text describing Confucius as a person, but the 
contents of the Lunyu also reinforced the ideas of the Gongyang scholars. 

The demand for a tangible Confucius reflects how authorship was used to lend 
credibility to the Gongyang Commentary. The Lunyu provided just such a tangible 
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Confucius. Without the various teaching scenes depicted in the Lunyu, Confucius 
would have remained a myth created by the Gongyang Commentary to explain how 
the Chungiu was written. The text of the Chunqiu still existed in the Western Han 
dynasty, but the existence of the unicorn myth and Confucius had receded in the 
minds of people. To demonstrate the credibility and applicability of the Chunqiu as 
a law left by a sage, the Lunyu helped anchor the myth of Confucius as a person in 
the real world: the sage was a real man. Once the author of the text was proven to 
be real, the credibility of the text was consequently enhanced. 

In the Shiji account of Confucius's biography, we can also see this effort to 
reframe the Gongyang myth on Confucius's writing of the Chunqiu into a narrative 
focusing on the text's authorship: 
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When Yan Yuan died, Confucius said, “Heaven has forsaken me!” When a unicorn appeared 
during a hunting campaign in the west region, Confucius said, *My Way is exhausted." *Alas!" 
sighed he, “no one recognizes me!” Zigong asked, “What do you mean no one recognizes you?” 
Confucius answered, "I do not resent Heaven, nor do I blame the people. I devote myself to 
learning below, I reach the Mandate of Heaven above. Isn't it Heaven that recognizes me? Nei- 
ther lowering their aims nor humiliating their bodies, only Boyi and Shuqi were able to make 
it. If we talk about Liuxia Hui and Shaolian, they lowered their aims and humiliated their bod- 
ies. As for Yu Zhong and Yi Yi, they lived a reclusive life, gave up talking, acted without losing 
purity, and abandoned themselves without losing balance. I, however, am different from all 
of them, neither accords yet neither does not accord with my Way." Confucius said, “No! No! 
A gentleman regrets passing away from this world without his fame being recognized. My Way 
surely will not be carried out, how can I reveal myself to later generations?" He then created 
the Spring and Autumn Annals based on the scribal writings.” 


Although this passage does reiterate the Gongyang myth describing the connec- 
tion between the capture of the unicorn and Confucius's self-awareness of his fate, 
it does not emphasize, as the Gongyang Commentary, how Confucius encoded a 
“kingly law" in the Chunqiu text. In the conversation between Confucius and his 
disciple Zigong, Confucius's response to Zigong's question focuses on a philo- 
sophical understanding instead of a mysterious connection between his fate and 
the Mandate of Heaven. The Master's frustration is immediately transformed into 
a kind of satirical enlightenment: it does not matter if others fail to recognize me; 
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Heaven will know me as long as “I devote myself to learning below, and I reach 
the Mandate of Heaven above." The Master then compares himself with three 
types of famous men: those who stick to their principles, such as Boyi and Shuqi, 
those who are apt to change positions like Liuxia Hui and Shaolian, and those 
who choose to be hermits, such as Yu Zhong and Yi Yi. The Master does not align 
himself with any of them. In fact, he is holding himself to a higher standard, alt- 
hough his words sounding ambivalent and even cynical. 

Rejecting these examples, Confucius's actions suggest that he is to be judged 
by his writing. Disappointed in realizing that his “way was exhausted,” Confucius 
still exhibited hope that his writing would help transmit his fame to future genera- 
tions via his authorship of the Chunqiu. However, Confucius's concern for recogni- 
tion contrasts with his acknowledgment that he was misunderstood by the world. 
This inconsistency in Confucius's thought can be viewed as a reflection of the strug- 
gle to have his teachings passed down. Elsewhere in the biography, we learn that 
Confucius believed that he was chosen to be the transmitter of culture (wen 3Z).7°° 
Confucius thus became desperate when his favorite disciple Yan Yuan died young, 
and when he saw the unicorn omen predicting his own death. On both occasions, 
Confucius recognized the threat of a sudden cultural breakdown. Toward the end 
of his life, as this passage reveals, Confucius overcame his fear by authoring the 
Chunqiu and a number of other texts. 

Connecting Confucian teachings with a now-historicized Confucius successfully 
carried Confucianism through generations. Han dynasty readers would have eagerly 
imagined the historical Confucius while reading his works. The following line in the 
Grand Historian's “Encomium” to Confucius's biography serves as a good example: 


RFR BARRA e 


I, in reading Mr. Kong's writings, imagine him being a [real] person. 7°” 


286 It says that during the Master’s exile, the people of Kuang were hostile to Confucius and his 
entourage and tried to capture him. Confucius’s disciples felt frightened when the people of 
Kuang besieged them. To ease his disciples’ fears, Confucius says, “After King Wen passed away, 
isn’t the culture with us? Had Heaven wanted this culture to die out, those who die later could 
not have been with this culture; if Heaven does not want this culture to die out, what can the 
people of Kuang do to me?" (EBES ^ SCRE ? AIRES ^ (REP EET OC 
th RZ REDEE > EAGLE |) See Shiji 47:1919; same words can also be seen in the 
Lunyu, see Yang Bojun 2010a: 87. 
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We also know that, in order to have a more fixed image of the Master, the Grand His- 
torian visited Confucius's hometown, “observed Zhongni's (Confucius's) temple, hall, 
chariot, clothes, and ritual objects," and meditated on what the Master was like.” 

For the Grand Historian, authorship was inseparable from the understanding 
of a text. Once a text had been granted to its author, the meaning of a text was 
stabilized, and the interpretation of the text in relation to its author became fixed. 
Similarly, the Lunyu fulfilled the Chunqiu by providing the text its historical au- 
thor, and allowed it to become primary document on governing principles in the 
early and middle Western Han dynasty. 

The many pithy words in the Lunyu attributed to Confucius and his fellow 
disciples are by no means univocal; the various anecdotal accounts also remain 
far from consistent, but overall this collection provides information, however 
scattered, to reconstruct the real life of Confucius as a great teacher and transmit- 
ter of his Way. This image of Confucius was immediately linked to the Gongyang 
myth regarding Confucius's creating a text to convey his heavenly mission of re- 
storing order to the world for a future king, who was the Han emperor according 
to the Gongyang reading. Bound to a vivid image of Confucius, the ethereal uni- 
corn myth became credible in the intellectual and religious atmosphere of the 
Han. Certainly, the timely emergence of the Lunyu not only substantiated the myth, 
but it also re-created Confucius. It is no surprise that, over time, the Lunyu pas- 
sages that cause problems for the maintenance of a consistent image of Confucius 
have been gradually worked out through the circular author-text hermeneutic 
mechanism. Our reading of the Confucian Classics and understanding of Confu- 
cius become interdependent and will remain so as long as such an author-text 
hermeneutical reading continues. 

Viewed from this perspective, we may view the Sangjiagou: Wo du Lunyu as Li 
Ling's attempt to break the author-text eisegetic circle and relocate the construction 
of Confucius within a modern intellectual discourse. The physiognomic passage 
from which the title of his work derives is, however, closely associated with the 
Gongyang myth transforming Confucius into a sage king. To translate the term 
sangjia gou as *an abandoned dog" is misleading if we consider the physiognomi- 
cally positive overtone of that anecdote as well as the parallel passages in other 
texts. Indeed, according to the similar anecdote preserved in the Hanshi waizhuan, 
Confucius does consider sangjia gou as a complimentary term. In explaining to Zi- 
gong why he declines this rather flattering designation, Confucius interprets this 
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term to be very much like the title of Uncrowned King, which is certainly linked to 
the Gongyang scholars’ sanctification of Confucius in the unicorn myth.” 


3.8 Summary 


Iconsider the broader issues associated with the image of Confucius as the author 
of the Chunqiu and other texts. How are we to account for the disparity in the fame 
awarded to Confucius during his lifetime and thereafter? 

It is indisputable that Confucius occupies a prominent position in the tradition 
of the Chinese Classics. It is equally accepted that Confucius played an insignifi- 
cant role in his contemporary social and political world, despite rising to such re- 
markable fame after his death. This occurrence can only be understood through an 
exhaustive investigation of all available sources, both historical and anecdotal. 
Here, I merely pose two additional questions: Why did Confucius become one of 
the most quotable figures during the Warring States period, despite contradictory 
appearances in different textual traditions? And how was Confucius's fame estab- 
lished in the Western Han, and continuously enhanced thereafter? 

The question of Confucius's sustained fame relates to the Gongyang myth 
and the Western Han official promotion of Confucian teachings. The invention 
of Confucius as the author of a kingly law codified in the Chunqiu and the timely 
emergence of the Lunyu provided information to reify the originator and anchored 
Confucius's fame in the Confucian Classics, then being established as the foun- 
dation of the Han imperial ideology. This occurred in a court-sponsored educa- 
tional system based on the classics, and in imperial institutions that employed 
officials educated in the court-sponsored system. 

By comparison, to the issue of Confucius's fame in the Warring States period 
is not as easily answered. Earlier in this chapter, when discussing the formation 
of the Lunyu, I proposed the existence of a large body of Confucian lore as provid- 
ing the materials for those collecting Confucian sayings and anecdotes. Even 
though Confucius may have had enough contact with the courts of Lu and other 
states during his lifetime to be one of the subjects of the court setting debates, we 
may ask why such an insignificant figure would continue to be featured in those 
debates and be quoted by different thought schools long after his death. There 
must be a reason accounting for Confucius's fame, however delayed, in the War- 
ring States period. 
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Confucius’s social status may have been too low to exert any direct social and 
political influence in his time;?? his teachings, however, may have been radical 
enough not only to attract people's attention in court debates, but also to have 
gradually been recognized as a realistic solution to the problems facing the East- 
ern Zhou period. The problems facing Warring States people were largely the 
same in kind, but probably worse in degree, to what had confronted people in the 
late Spring and Autumn period, the crux being that the political order reflected 
in a ritual practice that was devised during the *Late Western Zhou Ritual Reform" 
(occurring around 850 BC), had ceased to function.” Archaeological finds from 
the early sixth century BC (around a half century before Confucius's lifetime), 
demonstrate an attempt—referred to as the “Middle Spring and Autumn Ritual Re- 
structuring"—to restore social order by instituting a burial and ritual code.?? The 
code was a recent phenomenon for Confucius and his followers, but in evoking a 
dimly remembered past as the golden age of Western Zhou culture, Confucius's 
teaching was immediately colored with a sense of antiquity and could be easily 
misunderstood, as it is even today, as a stubborn call for the maintenance of the 
then outdated ritual practice supposed to have originated from the founding fa- 
thers of the Western Zhou. 

If we discount the idea that the idealized ritual practice promoted by Confucius 
and his followers had been maintained from the beginning of the Western Zhou 
until Confucius's time,” we may seek other explanations for the selective inven- 
tion of an ancient Zhou culture presented in the Confucian classics in light of the 
archaeological evidence illuminating the *new" ritual and social context in which 
Confucius taught. The “new” context is probably associated with, as Lothar von 
Falkenhausen puts it, 


how the Zhou ritual system expanded both horizontally to encompass an ever vaster terri- 
tory, and vertically to encompass ever more segments of the social hierarchy—reaching, in 
Warring States period, the point at which the barrier between ranked élite and commoners 
had become largely meaningless.?^ 


290 Confucius has long been considered a member of the Eastern Zhou shi class that had fun- 
damentally shaped the Eastern Zhou culture, but according to Gassmann, Confucius's social sta- 
tus was even lower than the shi strata. Hsu Cho-yun 1965; Gassmann 2003. 

291 Falkenhausen 2006; Rawson 1999. 
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Confucius’s teachings were then a response to the evolved socio-political structure 
that had thrown the old ritual institutions into disorder. By connecting the current 
ritual restructuring to the very beginning of the Zhou dynasty, Confucius and his 
followers were propagating a new system which evoked a past sense of order and 
unity while being firmly rooted in the social complexity of his times. Despite wrap- 
ping his approach to contemporary social problems in an antiquarian ethos, Con- 
fucius presented fundamentally new information to his contemporaries. In this 
sense, “we must begin,” as Fingarette points out, “by seeing Confucius as a great 
innovator rather than as a genteel but stubbornly nostalgic apologist of the status 
quo ante.””” 

Accordingly, it warrants reading Lunyu against the Warring States social and 
ritual background. Kai Vogelsang’s recent publication offers a positive example. 
He considers the increasing social complexity of Confucius’s time as the driving 
factor leading to the appearance of Confucius; therefore, in order to better under- 
stand the Lunyu, we must read it against the specific historical conditions that 
produced it. Examining the Lunyu in the light of rituals, morals, and education 
associated with the changing Eastern Zhou society, Vogelsang shows that the in- 
formation conveyed by Lunyu passages reflects the need for communication skills 
to help the educated class navigate their increasingly complex society.” In this 
sense, the contents of Lunyu remain historically consistent with Eastern Zhou so- 
cial life. This consistency would also confirm that the Lunyu, far from being a Han 
forgery, was assembled with Warring States writings discovered in the walls of 
Confucius's mansion.*” 


295 Fingarette 1972: 60. 

296 Vogelsang 2010. 

297 Here it is noteworthy that the argument, mainly based on parallels of wording between the 
Lunyu and the texts arranged in the Han, states that the Lunyu was an early Western Han forgery. 
To rearrange a number of bundles of shorter texts into a relatively longer one called the Lunyu in 
the Western Han and to forge a new text called the Lunyu are different matters. It is possible that 
a forgery could be perfected beyond detection, and if this is the case with the Lunyu, an extremely 
sophisticated method must be developed to detect exactly how the Lunyu was forged, by whom, 
and for what reason. It also requires those who hold the forgery theory to find and compare the 
forgery with another example to observe how the Lunyu as a forged text could remain consistent 
with the motivation behind the forgery and with Warring States historical and social conditions 
reflected in it, while at the same time preventing the inclusion of any materials betraying the 
Han social and historical reality in which the text was forged. 
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I have also proposed in this chapter that the smaller textual units collected by 
the Confucian teaching lineage’ and later compiled into the Lunyu were put in 
the walls of Confucius's mansion together with other ancient texts for religious 
purposes, likely for warding off evil influences. In order to prevent any negative 
influence that the dead may bring to the living, the living constructed tombs resem- 
bling actual living quarters to pacify (or to fool) the dead in the afterlife. To ensure 
that the dead stayed away, the living also used talismans to dispel the evil influence 
that the dead may bring about. While burial practices and usage of talismans varied 
across early China, it is conceivable that hiding texts in walls served a talismanic 
function in the context of the Warring States religious mentality.” 

The usage of texts as talismans in early China certainly resulted in the loss of 
many texts. But this practice also preserved a number of early writings otherwise 
destined for oblivion. The Lunyu writings accidentally found in the walls of Confu- 
cius's mansion were probably hidden for some talismanic purposes, but once re- 
discovered, the texts were edited to satisfy the Western Han political and ideologi- 
cal need for materials to portray a tangible Confucius as the creator of the Han 
model of governance described in the Chunqiu allegedly authored by him. 


298 It is worth noting that the Confucian teaching is to a large extent characterized as a sort of 
family tradition, for, according to Hans Stumpfeldt, *roughly one third of them (Confucius's dis- 
ciples) we know or can assume that they were related to Confucius and that they continued his 
teachings and their own teachings as a family tradition." See Stumpfeldt 2010: 6. 

299 Also consult Stein 1990. 


4 The Author as a Patron: Prince of Huainan, the 
Owner-Author 


The term Huainanzi (Master of Huainan) simultaneously denotes a historical fig- 
ure and a text attributed to him. Although there were four individuals granted the 
title “Prince of Huainan" (Huainan Wang FA £) during the Western Han, only 
one has been ever connected to the text entitled Huainanzi.' He was Liu An £j zz 
(179—122 BC), grandson of the Western Han (206 BC-9 AD) founding father Liu 
Bang &$[5 (r. 206-195 BC). He had inherited this title from his father, Liu Chang 
f= (198-174 BC; Liu Bang's seventh son), who had died young when in exile for 
allegedly plotting a rebellion against the imperial court during Emperor Wen's X: 
TH reign (r. 180-157 BC)? 

As a text, the Huainanzi consists of twenty-one chapters in its present-day form 
and has been considered one of the most voluminous of the early Western Han. 
Often, the life of Liu An has been key to scholarly understandings of the history of 
this text. And, simultaneously, for over two thousand years, the Huainanzi has 
served as the primary source for characterizing Liu An as its author. Unfortunately, 
despite this codependent relationship, we do not know for certain whether Liu An 
really participated in writing or editing the Huainanzi. In this chapter, we will 
review the various perspectives on the Huainanzi authorship and scrutinize rele- 
vant evidence supporting this text's long held history. 

First, it will be argued that Liu An did not, in fact, write the Huainanzi, and 
nor did he likely present the text to the imperial court. Instead, this discussion 
proposes that the attribution of the Huainanzi to Liu An has been intertwined with 
the growth of a Liu An lore centering on his literary talents and esoteric knowledge, 
in which text-making is closely associated with the legend of his having achieved 
immortality. 

Secondly, the complexity of the authorship of the Huainanzi as presented in 
the *Yaolüe" 324% (Summary of the Essentials), the last chapter of the current 
Huainanzi, is discussed for what it reveals about the editing process and editorial 
voice. I argue that the Huainanzi was formed after Liu An's death, even though its 
incorporated chapters may have been formed in the Huainan court before his death. 


g 


1 The four Princes were Ying Bu 3f; (?-196 BC), Liu Chang #1) (198-174 BC), Liu Xi [zz (?- 
144 BC), and Liu An. See Shiji 91.2598—2608; Shiji 118.3075—3094; Loewe 2000: 651-652; Major 
2010: 4-5. 

2 Shiji 118.3075—3081. For an almost identical account, see Hanshu 70.2135-2144. 
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Finally, I examine the formation and authorship of the Huainanzi in the con- 
text of early Chinese text culture, from its physical creation to its burial context. 
Through this analysis, I shall explore the connection between the Huainanzi 
and early texts discovered in tombs, confirming that author and writer were often 
separate entities in early Chinese text-making. Liu An as the author of the 
Huainanzi reflects a type of authorship defined by patronage, rather than literal 
authorship. 


4.1 The Author and Its Function in Defining the Huainanzi 


Most discussions on the authorship of the Huainanzi follow a similar line of as- 
sumptions: authorship not only provides biographical and historical background 
for dating the text and identifying textual variants, but also serves as the founda- 
tion for interpreting the text. This is especially the case in pre-modern Chinese 
literary studies: to analyze a text requires the determination of relevant authorial 
information, so that specific biographical details and historical moments can be 
used to put a text into a historical context. It is true that certain authorial infor- 
mation may enhance our understanding of a text, but the author as a hermeneutical 
device is a double-edged sword. An interpretation of a text which relies too much 
upon authorial information makes the text secondary to that characterization of the 
author and consequently restricts the field of interpretation. Moreover, the current 
stage of our knowledge of the nature and functions of early Chinese authorship 
suggests that an interpretive framework oriented by author would be unwise. At- 
tributing a text to a cultural hero or head of a teaching lineage was frequently 
practiced in early China, and the person to whom a text is attributed may have 
nothing to do with the actual composition or subsequent compilation of the text.? 
For this reason, we must separate the concept of “the creator" of a text from its 
author; the author to whom a text has been attributed was not necessarily the 
writer of it.’ 

Much scholarship, however, operates under the simplistic assumption that the 
supposed author serves as the key to date and interpret an attributed given text. 


3 Consult with the three models of composition and their according three types of authors in her 
introduction to The Huainanzi and Textual Production in Early China; see Queen, Sarah and Mi- 
chael Puett 2014: 4—5. 

4 See Falkenhausen 2003: 439—526; Giele 2003: 409—438; Boltz 2005: 50-78; Yu Jiaxi 2010; Qiu 
Xigui 2004: 79—91; Li Ling 1998: 105-136; Li Ling 2004; Xie Weiyang 2007a: 3-13. 
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Before analyzing the Huainanzi freed from labouring under such a misapprehen- 
sion, we shall be well-served in reviewing the previous scholarship that has fallen 
to this assumption. 

One general theory of the Huainanzi’s authorship relies on relevant infor- 
mation in Liu An’s Hanshu biography. The theory proposes that Liu An and his en- 
tourage of scholars are the writers of the Huainanzi. According to the Hanshu, Liu 
An “invited several thousand retainers and masters of prescriptions and techniques 
to create an ‘interior text,’ which includes twenty-one pian units."^ The late Eastern 
Han commentator Gao You 3% (fl. 205-210 AD) offers more details in his postface 
(kumu $5 H) attached to the Huainanzi. Of the thousands of retainers proposed as 
writers of the Huainanzi in the Hanshu, Gao You specifies the “eight elders” (ba- 
gong /V 73) and a few Confucian scholars, such as Dashan ALL and Xiaoshan /|\ 
Li. Gao's identification, though occurring centuries after Liu Xiang’s Bielu 5j 
(Separate Records) as preserved in the “Yiwen zhi,” has been widely accepted 
down to the present day." Many scholars agree that Liu An was not only the pa- 
tron of this text, but he also participated in planning, discussing, writing, editing, 
and formatting it together with his entourage (especially those mentioned in Gao 
You's postface). Once finished, Liu An presented it to the imperial court during a 
visit in 139 BC, apparently in hopes of providing governing advice and winning 
the favor of the newly enthroned Emperor Wu.? Current information is, however, 
insufficient for determining the precise roles Liu An and other members of the 
writing team played in compiling each chapter.? 

Dissatisfied with the vagueness of this synthesis, Charles Le Blanc proposes 
that the precise role Liu An played as the author of the Huainanzi must be scruti- 
nized in order to define its compositional mode and to make the text more under- 
standable. He examines three types of data in his attempt to settle the question 


5 fHSURTRU ERECTAE ISP +H. Hanshu 44.2145. 

6 He Ning 1998: 5. Gao's postface is incorporated in the Huainanzi jishi by He Ning and will be 
discussed more intensively later. 

7 If Gao You finished his commentaries in 212 AD, seventeenth year of the Jian'an era, as he says 
in his postface, there is a gap of around 200 years between Gao's postface and the arrangement 
of the Han imperial library directed by Liu Xiang and, later, his son Liu Xin. If we trace the ter- 
minus ante quem of the Huainanzi to the year of 139 BC when Liu An visited the imperial court, 
then the gap expands to 350 years. The reason that I hesitate to take 139 BC as the terminus ante 
quem of the Huainanzi will be explained below. 

8 It says in the Shiji that “in the second year of the Jianyuan era (140-135 BC), the king of Huai- 

nan paid his visit to the imperial court" #7¢—‘F > YE EA 3j. Many scholars believe that it 
was in this year that Liu An presented the Huainanzi to the Han imperial court. See Shiji 118.3082. 
9 Roth 1992: 18-23; Major et al 2010: 7-13; Xu Fuguan 2001: 108-113; Mou Zhongjian PE 
1987: 154-162; Chen Jing 2004: 19-27. 
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of the Huainanzi’s authorship, which he terms “external and internal evidence”: 
(1) the direct testimony of Han bibliographers, historians, and writers; (2) the 
psychological plausibility that Liu An wrote such a book; and (3) the intrinsic 
nature of the work, its unity and diversity in design, thought, and style.” After 
examining scholarship from the Han, Song, and modern periods, Le Blanc pro- 
poses that it is Liu An who “appears directly responsible for the conception of 
both form and content, for the composition of some parts thereof and for the 
overall editorship."" This argument emphasizes Liu An's role in the making of 
the Huainanzi; it was Liu An rather than his scholarly entourage who played the 
largest role in both writing and editing this text. Liu An should therefore be con- 
sidered the author of the Huainanzi.” 

It is worth noting, however, that Le Blanc not only interprets the *Han testi- 
mony” too literally, but, as pointed out by Harold Roth, reads Gao You's prefatory 
comments on the text's authorship in a way that especially favors his argument.” 
The rationale behind his reading actually remains consistent with his study's 
promise to reject the notion of the Huainanzi's unoriginality and to prove the in- 
trinsic consistency within this text.’ This intention lays the foundation for further 
analysis of the text based on Liu An's biographical information, which is an as- 
sumption Le Blanc attempts to prove applicable to the reading of the Huainanzi. 
By attributing the Huainanzi to Liu An, Le Blanc opens the way for Griet Vankeer- 


berghen and Chen Jing [$$$ to historicize and analyze the Huainanzi in conjunc- 
tion with Liu An's life and the contemporary socio-political atmosphere. Such an 
attribution overestimates the significance of both the early Western Han political 
struggles and Liu An's tragic life in the making and interpreting of this text.” 
According to Sarah Queen and Michael Puett, the Huainanzi represents a 
*Corporate Model of Textual Production." According to this model, by definition, 
there can thus be no question that the Huainanzi belongs to *a product of multi- 
ple writers and/or compilers who were brought together by and worked under the 
auspices and direction of an official patron."'é What perplexes scholars, however, 


10 Le Blanc 1985: 25. 

11 Le Blanc 1985: 41. 

12 Le Blanc 1985: 24—41. 

13 Le Blanc 1985: 25-30; Roth 1992: 21. The “Han testimony” includes, for example, passages 
from the Lunheng and the Xijing zaji PER KU (Miscellaneous Records of the Western Capital). 
14 Le Blanc 1985: 6-8. 

15 Vankeerberghen 2001, especially 2-5 in the introduction part, and Chen Jing JR FF 2004, es- 
pecially 112-171. 

16 Queen, Sarah and Michael Puett 2014: 4. 
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is the role that Liu An played in the formation of this text. Realizing the incon- 
sistency of what Le Blanc would categorize as the “external evidence” regarding 
Liu An’s role in the formation of the Huainanzi, the translation team of the Huainanzi 
turns to the text itself to search for what Le Blanc would call “internal evidence.” 
The team detects patterns observable in the chapter titles, literary form and genre, 
rhetorical styles, organizing principles as well as contents, crystalized in the root- 
branches structure, in this text proposed by Andrew Meyer.” 

The Huainanzi’s embedded root-branches structure, according to Meyer, demon- 
strates that this text “is a very deliberate and carefully structured treatise that 
maintains a highly unified and consistent perspective throughout.” He extends 
this argument to assert that this structure betrays Liu An’s intention to influence 
the Han governing philosophy and practice through his text. Nevertheless, 
*[t]hose who objected to the ideological stance of the Huainanzi would feel threat- 
ened by the rhetorical elegance with which it forwarded its case, and even those 
who had no strong ideological objections to its perspective might well see in its 
polemical achievements a gross act of lése-majesté,” and, as a result, this text 
cost Liu An's political demise and even his life.” 

The revealing of the root-branches structure in the Huainanzi undoubtedly 
helps with our understanding ofthis text as a whole, but how pervasively this struc- 
ture is built in each and every chapter as well as the text as a whole still awaits 
further evaluation. In addition, how to measure the degree of this unifying feature 
still remains problematic. Scholars have been exploring some possible organizing 
principles guiding the composition or compilation of this text, but inconsistency 
and even contradictions are noticeable throughout this text and cannot be ex- 
plained away by the claim of the text's wholeness and seamlessness made in the 
“Yaoliie.”” 

Nevertheless, whether or not the Huainanzi is a structured text is not an in- 
dispensable factor determining its authorship. Even if we agree that the root- 
branches structure is indeed present in the Huainanzi, such a structure may have 
resulted from efforts that went into compilation, and Liu An did not necessarily 
participate in this compiling process. To identify the connection between the text 
and Liu An's role in its formation, such “internal evidence" alone is insufficient. 
In fact, Meyer contextualizes the Huainanzi against early Western Han political 


17 Queen, Sarah and Michael Puett 2014: 8-9. 

18 Meyer, A. 2014: 23-39. 

19 For example, for the comments of the inconsistency of the Huainanzi, see He Ning 1998: 1504, 
1518; Mu Zhongjian 1987: 161-171. For the claim of the wholeness of the twenty chapters as well as 
the purpose of the composition of each single chapter, see He Ning 1998: 1439-1454; Nylan 2014a. 
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and intellectual history through the Hanshu narration, which states that Liu An 
presented the Huainanzi to the imperial court. 

In comparison to the above arguments emphasizing Liu An's role in writing 
and/or compiling the Huainanzi, Martin Kern proposes the “Summary of the Essen- 
tials," the last pian of Huainanzi in its extant form, as a performative piece defining 
the Huainanzi's authorship. He suggests that Liu An can be regarded as the author 
of the Huainanzi only in so far as the work is conceived as such in the “Yaoliie,” 
which he considers a fu {it rhapsody presented by Liu An to Emperor Wu in 139 BC. 
The remaining twenty chapters of the Huainanzi, Kern proposes, may have been 
made by groups of scholars from different traditions over different periods of time, 
but they united as a whole only at the moment when they were presented to the 
emperor by Liu An. In other words, the Huainanzi is a compilation brought together 
for the specific historical occasion of 139 BC; without this historical conjunction, 
the incorporated individual chapters would have remained scattered.” The term 
*authorship," in this sense, is defined by this historical occasion of performing the 
text. The author, then, is not necessarily the person who wrote the physical text 
but rather the person who presented the text and created coherence among the in- 
corporated chapters in his performance. From this perspective, the author still 
functions as a helpful factor in understanding the text, though he is no longer the 
fundamental element guiding the analysis of the text, and instead becomes a key- 
word under which texts written by various persons are grouped; the meaning of the 
text may be related to, but does not necessarily depend on, the socio-political back- 
ground indicated by the author's biography. 

This approach is indeed inspiring to the study of the Huainanzi's authorship, 
especially since it shifts the focus away from Liu An's role in writing or compiling 
the text to his role in presenting it. Nevertheless, the contradicting information 
regarding the presentation of this text to the court suggests that it is wise not to 
argue that the *Yaolüe" was actually performed before the Han Emperor in 139 
BC. Furthermore, we need to give a second thought to the assumption that the 
*Yaolüe" is truly a fu rhapsody written for the purpose of that historical perfor- 
mance. 

Kern proposes that the interpretation of the *Yaolüe" should be based on the 
trend of promoting literary writing and the popularity of the fu rhapsody, in par- 
ticular both in Liu An's local court and in the imperial court under Emperor Wu. 
In order to argue that the *Yaolüe" is a fu piece for performance, he examines its 
rhyming schemes as evidence. To be sure, rhyming can indeed be a euphonic and 


20 Kern, 2010: 436-451. This is the Chinese translation of his article that later appeared in Queen, 
Sarah and Michael Puett 2014: 124—150. 
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mnemonic device useful for performance, though not all rhymed lines were actu- 
ally performed, nor were all the words for performance rhymed. It should come 
as no surprise that writers employ euphonic patterns for other reasons besides 
performative purposes. For example, no matter how rhyming was connected with 
word performance originally, tidy wording and rhyming patterns would be adopted 
for aesthetic purposes even in silent reading. The pervasive existence of rhyming 
patterns throughout the Huainanzi chapters does not necessarily denote that all 
of them were pieces that had been performed. 

Moreover, the belief that the performance must have been delivered by Liu 
An to Emperor Wu during the former’s court visit in 139 BC needs further substan- 
tiation. The Hanshu does say that Liu An visited the imperial court and presented 
an “interior pian" (neipian N fã) to the Emperor,” but it neither mentions that this 
“interior pian" was indeed the Huainanzi to which the *Yaolüe" is attached nor 
does it indicate that Liu An's presentation of those writings involved any perfor- 
mance. Without substantial evidence supporting a connection between these two 
events, it is legitimate to rethink the validity of the assumption that Liu An per- 
formed the “Yaoliie” as a fu piece even when he did present his writings to the 
Emperor. In fact, if we carefully examine the Hanshu account, there are issues 
undermining a direct connection between the Huainanzi of today and any text 
presented during a court visit in 139 BC. A reexamination of relevant evidence 
thus becomes necessary as all of the arguments above rely on the same set of data 
preserved in a few texts. 


4.2 Liu An's Presentation to the Emperor 


The body of materials used most frequently in discussing the Huainanzi's author- 
ship includes passages from Liu An's biography and the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of 
the Hanshu, the *Yaolüe" chapter of the Huainanzi, Gao You's postface attached 
to his commentaries on the Huainanzi, and related passages in other transmitted 
texts, such as the Lunheng and the Xijing zaji. What follows is an examination of 
these materials regarding the text Liu An presented to the emperor during one of 
his visits to the Han imperial court. 

Among the abovementioned sources, the two Hanshu chapters compiled by 
Ban Gu are the earliest. Liu An's Hanshu biography resembles his Shiji biography, 
but in no place does the Shiji biography mention Liu An's fondness for literary 
study and writing, nor does it reference the Huainanzi. The silence of the Shiji on 


21 Hanshu 44.2145. 
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the Huainanzi and Liu An's other writings prompts us to reevaluate how Sima Tan 
=] x% (165-110 BC) or Sima Qian (ca. 145/135-86 BC), both contemporaries of 
Liu An, could have neglected such a critical aspect of Liu An's life. The Shiji *over- 
sight" also makes the Hanshu passages more interesting and deserving of careful 
scrutiny when used as the key evidence in discussing the Huainanzi's authorship. 
The following passage is found in Liu An's Hanshu biography: 


VERE BAAS BEE AEC SS + IAME EAE ^ TUAE FBBK 
BSA MZEAT A> FANS RM im OME > tie / uani 
IO HERRE ° ERT DABS RES ACR: HAE BARE 
RS ^ WA SR SG o Uo ZA MEAN Bd > EZ EXE 
BE’ Ase ARR Lo CRB R RABI: BER KREATA” S 


Kel 


An, Prince of Huainan, was a person fond of texts, drums, and zithers, and not willing to 
take delight in shooting and hunting, raising dogs and horses, or galloping. He also in- 
tended to cater to the people and to spread his fame by secretly doing good for them. He 
invited several thousand retainers and masters of prescriptions and techniques to create an 
“interior shu,"? which includes twenty-one pian,” as well as many pian of “exterior shu.” 
They also wrote eight juan" of “central shu,” amounting to over two hundred thousand 
words discussing the techniques of achieving divine immortality and making gold and sil- 
ver. At that time Emperor Wu was fond of art and literature. Because An was among the 
uncles of the Emperor, and because An was eloquent, erudite, and good at literary expres- 
sion, the Emperor respected him greatly. Whenever responding to An's letters or rewarding 
him, the Emperor often summoned Sima Xiangru and others to inspect the draft before 
sending it out. Sometime earlier, when An visited the court, he presented the "interior pian" 
that he created, which was new, the Emperor liked and put it in his collection.” The Em- 


E 


22 The Chinese character shu £ here can be rendered as “writing,” but in order to clearly distinguish 
the several texts mentioned in this passage, this character intentionally remains untranslated. 

23 A pian consists of a certain number of consecutive jian f, bamboo or wood strips on which 
one or more columns of characters are written; it is approximately like zhang 3& of its modern 
meaning, or chapter, in the sense of its being a unit of written contents. Excavated manuscripts 
suggest that the length of a pian had not been standardized during the Warring States and Han 
periods. Also consult Loewe 1997: 167-169; Li Junming #45HH 2003: 135-168; Wilkinson 2000: 
444—447; Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin 2004: 120-125; Sun Deqian 1972: 34-35. 

24 A juan, or *volume," is a completed pian that is rolled and bound together by strings. But 
Tsuen Hsuin Tsien contends that pian and juan should have been applied to different writing 
materials: the former was used for bamboo strips and the latter, silk. Sometimes titles ofthe texts 
were written on the reverse surfaces of one or more ofthe strips, as attested by excavated literary 
or administrative texts. Loewe 1997: 167-169; Li Junming 2003: 135-168; Wilkinson 2000: 444— 
447; Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin 2004: 120-125; Sun Deqian 1972: 34-35. 

25 My translation is based on the awkward punctuation of this part. I shall return to the topic below. 
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peror asked An to write commentaries on the “Lisao” (Encountering the Sorrow); An re- 
ceived this imperial order early in the morning and presented his commentaries by break- 
fast time. He also presented two pieces called “Songde” (Praising Virtues) and “Chang’an 
duguo song” (Encomium on the Inner and Outer Cities of Chang’an). When meeting An or 
inviting An to banquets, the Emperor liked to talk with him about successes and failures, 
recipes, techniques, fu rhapsodies, and encomium writings. They would not end their con- 
versations until nightfall.” 


In comparing the Shiji and Hanshu accounts of Prince of Huainan, we find several 
critical pieces of information regarding Liu An's writing which is missing from 
the Shiji account, although the sentences stressing Liu An's preference of texts 
and music over shooting and hunting remain identical in both accounts. It is this 
Hanshu passage which provides the details on the writings allegedly composed 
by Liu An and his retainers. It is also this passage that describes how Emperor Wu 
respected Liu An's ability to compose literary works and how well Liu An was re- 
ceived by the Emperor during his visit to Han imperial court. Most important of 
all, itis in this passage where scholars locate the key—the "interior pian" presented 
to Emperor Wu by Liu An—to explain the authorship of the Huainanzi. It has long 
been held that this “interior pian” was indeed what was included in the text later 
called the Huainanzi. 

The link between this "interior pian" and the Huainanzi is by no means clear 
on the basis of this Hanshu account; instead, the identification of the “interior pian” 
as the Huainanzi results from a synthesis of a few isolated pieces of information, 
including the mention of a *central pian" in both Liu An's Hanshu biography, as 
we see above, and the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu. First of all, the “interior 
shu” mentioned in Liu An's Hanshu biographical account is considered the same 
as the *Huainan nei 3:83” (interior [text] of Prince of Huainan), a text with 
twenty-one pian attributed to “Wang An £ Zz" (Prince An) as listed in the “Yiwen 
zhi."? Few dispute taking “Wang An” as an abbreviated form of *Huainan Wang 
Liu An" £A ESI, or “Prince of Huainan, Liu An." The synthesis argues that 
the *Huainan nei” of twenty-one pian is none other than the current Huainanzi.? 
Once the “interior pian” alleged to have been presented to the Emperor by Liu An 
is equated with the “interior shu” without further scrutiny, it becomes natural to 
conclude that the “interior pian” is indeed the Huainanzi. The synthesis can be 
illustrated by the following series of equations: 


26 Hanshu 44.2145. 
27 Hanshu 30.1741. 
28 See, for example, Zhang Shunhui 13t 1990: 184-185. 
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interior pian (neipian) - interior shu (neishu) 
= interior text of Prince of Huainan (Huainan nei) = Huainanzi. 


In order to clarify how the Huainanzi is linked to the "interior pian," an explanation 
is needed as to why the Hanshu passage translated above only appears in the Hanshu, 
and notin the Shiji. My proposal differs from Vankeerberghen's suggestion, as I argue 
that the information on Liu An's writings was added into Liu An's biography when 
the Hanshu compiler made his version of Liu An's biography, rather than the inverse. 

In an attempt to explain the inconsistencies between Liu An's Shiji and Hanshu 
biographies, Vankeerberghen proposes that Liu An's Shiji biography is a severely 
biased one and, by comparison, Liu's Hanshu biography is a more objective counter 
to this bias that is closer to a presumed “third” text ancestral to both the Shiji and 
Hanshu. She also suggests that Sima Qian might have written a more objective 
version of Liu An's biography; nevertheless, this version was altered by official 
scribes under imperial censorship, unfortunately leaving us the version we 
have today.? Vankeerberghen's argumentation assumes that more objective in- 
formation in the proposed ancestral biography was better known than what was 
recorded in the Shiji and passed down to the Hanshu compiler. It is the efforts 
made by the Hanshu compiler to correct the bias of the inherited Shiji biography 
that help explain the inconsistencies between the two versions. 

Inquiries regarding consistency constitute a crucial part of modern scholar- 
ship, but it is questionable whether the Shiji and Hanshu compilers weighed 
issues of consistency in the same manner that modern scholars might. Although 
both biographies have a certain degree of consistency, neither the Shiji nor the 
Hanshu elevated consistency to the level modern scholarship demands in present- 
ing its materials. While bearing this in mind, we must consider that the cause of the 
inconsistencies between the Shiji and Hanshu are far more complicated than simply 
assumed governmental censorship. I suggest that their discrepancies are best 
understood by considering the nature of early Chinese text formation and trans- 
mission, rather than by presuming the existence of a third, more objective version 
ancestral to Liu An's Shiji and Hanshu biographies. The compilers of the Shiji and 
Hanshu do not have to agree with one another; furthermore, transmitted texts 
could be altered, new materials could be added, and both transmitted and newly 
added materials could be synthesized. In this complicated process of making and 
remaking early Chinese texts, inconsistency should be viewed as a normal and 


29 Vankeerberghen 2001: 67-78. 
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natural phenomenon, not an aberration. When seen against this background, tex- 
tual alteration, however severe, was not necessarily linked to systematic political 
and cultural control. 

Moreover, in this case, we do not have convincing evidence of the existence of 
a more objective version of Liu An's Shiji biography, nor is there any record demon- 
strating that a rewriting of Liu An's biography, let alone any other biography, 
occurred under the Han imperial order. In fact, related sources demonstrate 
that the Shiji was not intended to be presented to the imperial court and that this 
was only done several decades after Sima Qian's death and the end of Emperor 
Wu's reign.? The imperial court's late access to the Shiji does not eliminate the 
possibility that scribes were commanded to alter Liu An's biography, but it re- 
duces the likelihood of such an occurrence. After all, such censorship would have 
more likely occurred during the strict reign of Emperor Wu, an era closer and 
more sensitive to Liu An's alleged rebellion. 

Rather than trying to imagine some alternative Shiji version of Liu An's biog- 
raphy—one more consistent with the Hanshu biography—I would suggest that we 
search for other explanations for the discrepancies between Liu An's Shiji and 
Hanshu biographies. In terms of the additional information on Liu An's writings 
included in the Hanshu, I suggest that such information was probably not available 
to the Shiji compiler of Liu An's biography, but was later added into the Hanshu 
account. In general, our discussion on the different accounts of Liu An's writings 
should be guided by the widely accepted opinion that Ban Gu and those who 
worked on the Hanshu consulted relevant portions of the Shiji when making the 
Hanshu, and not the other way around. The absence of those records on Liu An's 
writings in the Shiji that nevertheless appear in the Hanshu is better explained as 
later addition than as the result of being excised from an imagined ancestral text.” 


30 Hanshu 62.2737. 

31 Nienhauser 2002: xiii-xiv. Nienhauser opposes the trend of thinking that considers the 
Hanshu a primary source upon which some of the Shiji chapters were reconstructed. A. F. P. 
Hulsewé is one of the famous representatives ofthis trend. In a paper published in 1975, applying 
the method of textual criticism, he compares Chapter 123 of the Shiji and Chapter 61 of the Hanshu, 
both of which describe a region called Dayuan 4%, a northwestern polity strategically crucial 
to the Western Han in the Han imperial court’s dealing with the Huns. He concludes that some 
long Chinese texts, such as the Shiji, were somehow lost and were reconstructed between 100 AD 
and 400 AD based upon surviving texts usually postdating the original Shiji. In the case of the 
Shiji, the Hanshu served as the primary source in reconstructing long texts during that period. 
David Honey studies the “Xiongnu liezhuan" &J44y1 of the Shiji with its Hanshu parallel in the 
same vein in his 1999 article, and reaches a similar conclusion. Using the same method, 
Nienhauser's comparison of “Gaozu benji” (=)¢84X4c of the Shiji and “Gaodi ji” áo of the 
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I suspect that at the time Liu An’s Shiji biography was written, the texts men- 
tioned in Liu An’s Hanshu biography were unavailable to Sima Qian, Sima Tan, 
or whoever the compiler could have been. If those texts, including the Huainanzi, 
were already stored in the imperial library, it seems likely that the Simas would 
have had access to Liu An’s texts when they prepared to compile his biography. 
A more plausible explanation is that the additional information in the Hanshu 
account emerged after Liu An’s Shiji biography was written; this additional infor- 
mation possibly derived from Liu Xiang’s arrangement of the Han imperial library, 
as the “Yiwen zhi” chapter suggests. 

In the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu, Ban Gu groups Liu An’s works, 
besides his poetic pieces, under two categories—“The interior [text] of Prince of 
Huainan” and “The exterior [text] of Prince of Huainan,” which correspond to the 
“interior shu” and “exterior shu” mentioned in the Hanshu account of Liu An’s 
biography. The fact that both the “interior shu” and “The interior [text] of Prince 
of Huainan” include twenty-one pian apparently supports such an equation. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the author of the “Yaoliie” chapter of the 
Huainanzi mentions three times that the Huainanzi consists of only twenty pian, 
even though both the “Yiwen Zhi” and Liu An’s Hanshu biography claim that the 
“interior [text] of Prince of Huainan” includes twenty-one pian.” One explanation 
for this discrepancy is that Liu Xiang already considered the “Yaoliie” an integral 
part of the “interior text of Prince of Huainan” when arranging the imperial library. 
If the information on Liu An’s writings listed in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter precisely 
reflects the results of Liu Xiang’s arrangement of Liu An’s works, and if “the inte- 
rior [text] of Prince of Huainan” and the extant Huainanzi indeed refer to the same 
text, then we have reason to believe that the *Yaolüe" chapter had been inte- 
grated into the “twenty pian” by Liu Xiang’s time. In any event, based on Gao 
You’s postface to the Huainanzi, the “interior shu” and “the interior [text] of 


Hanshu yields a conclusion opposite to Hulsewé’s and Honey’s: “What in general can be as- 
sumed from the texts compared (and from other passages that have been read carefully in prep- 
aration for the translations which follow) is that in most cases it is impossible to view the often 
shorter, less detailed Hanshu texts as primary here. In cases where more information is provided 
in the Hanshu parallel, it is usually because Pan Gu is correcting an error or omission in the Shih 
chi. Although admittedly it is difficult to prove that even this chapter of the Shih chi is the primary 
text, the conclusion that can be drawn from the comparisons above are overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of that assumption." See Nienhauser 2002: xiii-xlviii; similar idea, see van Ess 2014; for 
Hulsewé's argument, see Hulsewé 1975: 83-147; for Honey's view, see Honey 1999: 67—97; for 
the primary sources mentioned, see Shiji 123.3157—3180; Hanshu 61.2687—2698; Shiji 110.2879- 
2920; Hanshu 94.3743—3835; Shiji 8.341—361; Hanshu 1.1-84. 

32 He Ning 1998: 1439, 1454, 1456. 
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Prince of Huainan" had been viewed as the same text with two different titles at 
least since the late Eastern Han dynasty.? 

It is in the “Jingji zhi” chapter of the Suishu, however, that the Huainanzi is for 
the first time listed as the title of a text containing twenty-one juan.” Both the title and 
the number of chapters suggest that the Huainanzi is the same as “the interior [text] 
of Prince of Huainan." To trace the earlier use of the term *Huainanzi" as a book title, 
a passage in the Xijing zaji gives some insight: 


HERA ESE Se ies US tc Xo tE o AREA ° SMES ^ —EISISET. e 


The king of Huainan, An, wrote the Honglie in twenty-one pian. The character hong denotes 
“great,” and lie, “clear.” Put together, the term means making the ritual teachings greatly per- 
spicuous. The text is called the Huainanzi (Master Huainan), or the Liu Anzi (Master Liu An).? 


The Xijing zaji is considered a problematic text in terms of its date and authorship, 
but if the postface of the Xijing zaji was indeed written by Ge Hong 5; (283-343 
AD) as alleged, we may say that the name *Huainanzi" had been applied to entitle 
Liu An's “interior pian” by the early Eastern Jin # dynasty (317-420 AD).*° 

So far, we have examined how the "interior pian" mentioned in Liu An's Hanshu 
biography is connected with "the interior [text] of Prince of Huainan" listed in the 
*Yiwen zhi" chapter, and the Huainanzi mentioned in the Xijing zaji. Questions arise, 
however, when the phrase "interior pian" is considered interchangeable with the 
phrase "interior shu." As there is not sufficient evidence to make such an equation, 
we cannot simply take for granted that there is no difference between neishu (“interior 
texts/writing") and neipian ("interior pian/chapter") in this context, even if the two 
are sometimes used interchangeably. Generally speaking, the term shu = empha- 
sizes what is written, while pian F$ provides more information on the material form 
of textual organization. Consisting of more than one bamboo strip, a pian is a literary 
unit of varying lengths, but more akin to a *chapter" of a modern book. By contrast, 
shu may denote a larger piece of writing, such as a book that contains multiple pian 
chapters, as is the case of its usage in this Hanshu passage." A pian could be a book- 


33 He Ning 1998: 5-6. 

34 Suishu 34.1006. Also, the difference of pian and juan in this case seems not to affect the length 
of each of the textual units but merely indicates the different materials on which the twenty-one 
textual units were written. 

35 Xiang Xinyang ja) yr po and Liu Keren £l| yz £t 1991: 146. 

36 For the date and authorship of the Xijing zaji, consult Xiang Xinyang and Liu Keren 1991: 1- 
4; Yu Jiaxi 2007b: 1007-1017; Lao Gan 478 1962: 19-34; Hong Ye E34 1981: 393-404; for the 
discussion on the different titles of the Huainanzi, see Chen Jing 2004: 16-19; Roth 1992: 55-78. 
37 Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin 2004: 120-121; Pian Yugian and Duan Shu'an 2006: 87-114. 
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length text, but to understand pian automatically as a book-length text may be mis- 
leading. As a result, we cannot equate “interior shu” with “interior pian” by default. 

Apart from the historical uses of pian and shu, neishu and neipian very likely 
refer to different matters as they are mentioned in different contexts. The “Yiwen 
zhi” chapter divides the texts attributed to Prince of Huainan into “interior” and 
“exterior” texts, and this suggests that both neishu and waishu ^ are editorial 
categories established by the editors for classifying different kinds of writing. Sun 
Deqian 15722 (1869-1935 AD) believed that nei/interior and wai/exterior are two 
terms famously applied by Liu Xiang to differentiate the sources of texts: those 
found in the imperial library are classified as nei or “interior” texts, while those 
from outside collections are considered wai or “exterior” texts.” Yu Jiaxi agreed 
that nei and wai was used by Liu Xiang to group different texts, but he went fur- 
ther and pointed out that nei and wai can also differentiate styles and contents.” 
Without any extant “exterior [text] of Prince of Huainan” we cannot compare the 
styles and contents of the two groups of texts, but the suggestion that nei and wai 
were originally editorial categories stands. 

Whereas neishu most possibly refers to a category, the Hanshu reference to neip- 
ian likely denotes a specific text—consisting of one or more pian, but probably short 
in length—presented to the Emperor on a court visit occasion. This observation is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Hanshu passage indicates that other texts presented to the 
emperor or written to fulfill the emperor’s request are all likely short pieces suitable 
to be called individual pian and are clearly not comparable to the neishu or waishu 
categories. Moreover, adjusting the unconventional punctuation of this passage in 
the Zhonghua shuju edition, we gain a better understanding of what this term means: 
neipian here should be considered a single piece, rather than a set of writings, that 
Liu An created and presented during his visit to the court. The translation reflects the 
altered punctuation used below: 


JI ZARE o A” CEW ^ BERR > HGB IFE o SRRA 
KRAMERA ^ FAR > BRERA RTT RIN > BARRE e 


oa 


Sometime earlier, Liu An went to the court to present his writings. When the “Interior pian,” in 
its fresh form, was produced, the emperor liked and put it in his collection.^ The emperor asked 
An to write commentaries on the *Lisao" (Encountering the Sorrow); An received this imperial 
order early in the morning and presented his commentaries by breakfast time. He also presented 
two pieces called *Songde" (Praising Virtues) and *Chang'an duguo song" (Encomium on the 


38 Sun Degian 1972: 35. 
39 Yu Jiaxi 2010: 244—250. 
40 The underlined translation is based on the new punctuation. 
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Inner and Outer Cities of Chang'an). When meeting An or inviting him to banquets, the emperor 
liked to talk with him about successes and failures, recipes, techniques, fu rhapsodies, and enco- 
mium writings. They would not end their conversations until nightfall.“ 


Reading the passage punctuated in the manner underlined above, we interpret a 
single occasion when Liu An visited the court, with the pieces presented to the 
court highlighted as the focus. It seems that all these pieces, being improvisational 
in nature, are mentioned to demonstrate Liu An's writing talents and broad 
knowledge. The improvisational nature of the works would also explain their rel- 
ative briefness. As for their styles, the *Chang'an duguo song" and the *Songde" 
most certainly belong to the categories of “fu rhapsody” and “encomium writing." 
The *Lisao zhuan" also probably belongs to one of these categories, especially if 
we believe that the “Lisao zhuan” should be “Lisao fu," as Gao You states in the 
postface to the Huainanzi.” 

Neipian may have categorically been related to political history ("successes 
and failures"), life-nourishing techniques (“recipes and techniques"), or literary 
writing (“fu rhapsody and song encomium")—all the topics which the emperor is 
reported to have enjoyed discussing with Liu An. However, according to Gao 
You's postface to his commentaries on the Huainanzi, the piece that “the emperor 
liked and put in his collection" is a fu rhapsody: 


41 Hanshu 44.2145. 

42 According to Gao You, it was the “Lisao fu” rhapsody HEBES, instead of the “Lisao zhuan,” 
commentaries on the “Lisao.” Scholars notice this difference between the Hanshu and Gao You's 
postface as well as relevant information preserved in Xun Yue's &jffi (148-209 AD) Hanji 24c. 
Some suggest that the Hanshu passage is more reliable than this postface, others argue for the 
opposite. For instance, the late Qing scholar Wang Niansun FAT (1744-1832 AD) suggested 
that the character zhuan (&, as in the *Lisao zhuan,” belongs to an erroneous rendering of fu (8i, 
which is interchangeable with fu FR because of the similarities of their pronunciations. Yang 
Shuda, however, opposes Wang's idea by arguing that throughout the Hanshu, especially in its 
“Yiwen zhi” chapter, fu Hi, has been consistently referred to as the literary genre fu rhapsody and 
the character zhuan in the “Lisao zhuan" is not a scribal mistake as Wang Niansun and others 
propose. A newly excavated text—the “Shen wu fu" f 51%, or the “Fu Rhapsody of the Divine 
Crow"—from a Western Han tomb at Yinwan #3, however, rather convincingly demonstrates 
the interchangeability of the two fu (fi and fit) characters. Although it is still possible, as Yang 
Shuda contends, that Liu An wrote a short interpretive piece about the “Lisao” called the “Lisao 
zhuan” in the Hanshu, it is more likely that that piece attributed to Liu An belonged to a rhap- 
sodic work known as a fu. See He Ning 1998: 5; Yu Jiaxi 2010: 37-38; Yang Shuda 2007: 396-404; 
Wang Niansun 2000: 296; Qiu Xigui 1999: 6-7. 
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Sometime earlier, because Liu An was discriminative, incisive, and good at composing 
literary works, because the emperor was his uncle, and because he wrote to the emperor 
several times, the emperor summoned him to a meeting. Emperor Xiaowen thought highly 
of him. He issued an edict, asking Liu An to create a “Lisao fu rhapsody.” Liu An received 
this imperial order in the early morning and finished writing the rhapsody by breakfast time. 
The emperor liked and put it in his collection.” 


Readers of this short passage cannot help but notice its syntactic and lexical sim- 
ilarities to the Hanshu passage translated above. They both describe an occasion 
when Liu An visited the imperial court, won the emperor's respect, and composed 
a very well-received work related to the “Lisao.” In unfolding the narrative re- 
garding this occasion, both Gao You's postface and Liu An's Hanshu biography 
use the word chu JJ, or some time earlier, to establish a time frame. Then, the two 
sources narrate the details of the visit with similarly structured sentences. The 
following table provides a side-by-side comparison of these two passages. 


Tab. 4-1: A Side-by-Side Comparison of Gao You's Postface and the Hanshu Passage: 


Passage in Gao You's postface (in its origi- The Hanshu passage (with slight change in the 
nal order) sentence order to facilitate the comparison) 
18] " XJ > 
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The similarity of these two passages should not be a surprise, as it is generally ac- 
cepted that Gao You based the account in his postface on the earlier Hanshu source. 
Nevertheless, it is not clear why Gao You did not follow the Hanshu when identifying 
the text that the emperor “liked and put in his collection”—Gao You identifies this 


43 He Ning 1998: 5. 
44 The pronoun zhi Z here denotes the neipian instead of the “Lisao zhuan.” 
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text as the "Lisao fu" instead of the neipian—nor is it clear why Gao You set Liu An's 
visit to the imperial court during the reign of Emperor Wen, rather than Emperor Wu. 
By replacing the neipian with the “Lisao fu,” Gao You's postface does imply that the 
neipian, like the *Lisao fu," was a well-crafted piece that evoked such great pleasure 
and fondness in the emperor that he made it part of the imperial collection. The char- 
acters ai X€ and mi $j (or #4 in the Hanshu passage) also highlight the emperor's aes- 
thetic appreciation of such pieces, that is, this kind of appreciation allowed him to 
consider literary works as fun and playful things, just as the Chinese terms wanwu $t 
# (plaything) and nongqi 37:25 (playful object) imply. 

Changing the setting of this scene to Emperor Wen's time also gives us clues 
as to whether the Huainanzi was indeed presented to the imperial court or not. 
Immediately after recounting Liu An's composition and presentation of texts to 
the emperor during this visit, Gao You's postface continues to explain the 
Huainanzi's creation: 
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Many ofthe masters of recipes and techniques under Heaven went to join Liu An. Therefore 
he, with Su Fei, Li Shang, Zuo Wu, Tian You, Lei Bei, Mao Bei, Wu Bei, Jin Chang, and so 
on, altogether eight individuals, as well as various scholars such as Dashan and Xiaoshan, 
discussed the way and its virtues, summarized and unified ideas on humaneness and right- 
ness, and wrote this text (i.e., the Huainazi).^? 


According to Gao You, this passage suggests that the writing of the Huainanzi 
occurred after Liu An's meeting with Emperor Wen. By ordering the narrative as 
he does, Gao You seems to believe that the tremendous fame generated following 
Liu An's court visit attracted "those masters of recipes and techniques under 
Heaven" to his Huainan court. As far as the formation of the Huainanzi is con- 
cerned, Liu An's Huainan court served as the writing room where debates took 
place and syntheses were reached among the *masters of recipes and techniques" 
and *various scholars." Accepting this sequence of events, it becomes clear that 
the Huainanzi was not among the pieces that Liu An presented to the court. 
Nevertheless, after his visit to Emperor Wen, could Liu An have visited the 
court again and presented this neipian to Emperor Wu, as Liu An's Hanshu biog- 
raphy tells? To reconcile this question, Sun Yirang {#2432 (1848-1908 AD) and 
Chen Mengjia [#3 (1911-1966 AD) accepted the sources at face value and pro- 
pose that the Hanshu and Gao You's postface depict two different occasions when 


45 He Ning 1998: 5. 
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Liu An visited the imperial court: once in Emperor Wen’s era and again during Em- 
peror Wu’s reign.“ Many others accept such reconciliation. For example, according 
to Chen Jing, Liu An visited the Han imperial court in Emperor Wen’s reign when 
he was sixteen years old, the year in which he was enfeoffed as Prince of Huainan. 
To synthesize the uncomfortable similarities presented in these two narratives, 
she speculates that Liu’s literary talent must have been widely known by then, so 
that Emperor Wen’s request for the “Lisao fu rhapsody” accords with the context. 
Chen Jing also imagines that Liu An’s literary reputation must have been greatly 
enhanced by this meeting with Emperor Wen, thus Liu An was able to attract mas- 
ters of various learning traditions to his Huainan court to write the Huainanzi — a 
project which began during the final years of Emperor Wen and was not finished 
until the end of the reign of Emperor Jing. Finally, in the second year of Emperor 
Wu's reign, i.e., 139 BC, Liu An paid another visit to the imperial court. Again, his 
writing skills were tested, but by a different emperor, again he wrote something 
on the *Lisao" within a few hours, which was described almost identically in both 
sources—and again each emperor "liked and put it in his collection."^ 

To be sure, as a Han royal family member, Liu An may have had the privilege 
to visit the imperial court more than once.” It is also possible that both Emperor 
Wen and Emperor Wu thought highly of Liu An's writing skills, but it seems too 
coincidental that Liu An's talent for quick composition was twice tested, that both 
times he received an edict to write on the same topic, which he did at exactly the 
same time of day, and that the emperors' response was identically positive. And if 
these coincidences are not enough to strain reason, how are we to accept that two 
different events are described by different writers using such similar syntax and 
lexicon? 

If we do not accept that these different accounts actually describe two different 
occasions, then we must determine the court in which Liu An was tested on his 
literary talents. I propose that, if we take the above two conflicting accounts too 
literally, this question may never be answered in its definitive terms based on cur- 
rent evidence. Liu An could have visited the court of either emperor. Liu An may 


46 For example, Sun Yirang and Chen Jing strongly argue for this point. See He Ning 1998: 5; 
Chen Jing 2004: 27-31. 

47 Chen Jing 2004: 30. Others, though not specifically referencing Liu An's possible two different 
visits to the Han imperial court, agree on Chen Jing's theory about the writing time ofthe Huainanzi; 
for examples, see Major et al 2010: 7-13; Li Xueqin 1996: 166-167; Xu Fuguan 2001a: 110. 

48 It does say in Liu An's Shiji biography that Emperor Wu granted Liu An the right not to pay 
the visit to the imperial court as normally required from 126 BC. Shiji 118.3082-3083. 
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have visited the imperial court once or more than once in his lifetime, but it is im- 
possible to know whether any of his visits involved presenting texts to the em- 
peror.^? 

More importantly, here I propose a different reading of these two sources. 
They cannot be read as solid historical accounts but instead merely as narratives 
connected to Liu An lore. That is to say, those scenes depicting the presentation 
of texts to the imperial court belong to a body of anecdotes that arose sometime 
after Liu An's death. While this lore may be remotely linked to the actual happen- 
ings surrounding Liu An, his court, and his entourage, it is not necessarily histor- 
ical fact. In this light, the desire to reconcile the details in Gao You's postface with 
that in Liu An’s Hanshu biography stems from a misreading of these two accounts. 
The series of unbelievable coincidences demanded by a reconciliation reveals the 
fallacy of reading anecdotal sources as historical accounts. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the dismissal of these accounts as historical records, their status as lore does 
not invalidate them as important sources for understanding the authorship of the 
Huainanzi. After all, our knowledge on the Huainanzi's authorship has to a large 
extent been shaped not by who actually composed this text, but by our concep- 
tion of its author. 


4.3 Authorship Defined by Esoteric Writings and the Lore of 
Liu An 


To demonstrate how Liu An lore shaped understandings of the Huainanzi and its 
authorship, it is necessary to examine those passages that have been accepted as 
historical records. These passages are closely tied with the Liu An lore from the 
early Eastern Han period, if not earlier. The lore, in which writing plays a signifi- 
cant role, also deeply affects our reading of the Huainanzi. 

As noted, the Shiji's silence on Liu An's writings could have resulted from the 
unavailability of Liu An's works of the time. The Huainanzi, in particular, was 
first seen to have been available to us by the time Liu Xiang or Liu Xin rearranged 
the Han imperial library towards the end of the Western Han, although itis highly 
possible that the contents of the Huainanzi might have already been available 
before Liu An died. The absence of information on Liu An's writings in his Shiji 
biography is rather associated with the minimal influence exerted by the Liu An 
lore (as later manifested in the Hanshu) at the time Liu An's Shiji biography was 


49 Hans van Ess holds a similar view on this point. See van Ess 2014. 
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written. We do not know exactly when and how this Liu An lore began to prolif- 
erate, but we can see how it influenced the historical writing in the Hanshu, as 
Liu An’s Hanshu biography shows. 

The Hanshu version of Liu An’s biography not only adopts the typical narrative 
of Liu An’s legendary genius in writing, but also includes information regarding his 
writing that caters to the trend of describing him as a magician and an immortal. A 
close examination reveals a short passage regarding the “‘central pian’ in eight juan” 
(zhongpian bajuan + fa /\#&) that seems out of place in the context. The “central 
pian” that follows the “interior shu” seems an unnecessary category in grouping 
Liu An’s writings. As a matter of fact, zhongpian, as a title or category under which 
texts are grouped, appears neither in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu nor 
any other bibliographical writings in Chinese dynastic histories.” Based on related 
information found in a number of texts (for instance, Liu Xiang’s biography in the 
Hanshu,” the Fengsu tongyi,? the Baopuzi 10727,” the Lunheng,™ and the Shen- 
xian zhuan hil”, Pan Mengbu i45: suggests that the term zhongpian is actu- 
ally the abbreviation for the “Zhenzhong hongbao yuanmi” fi P YS EF 5$ (The 
Rare, Keep-Inside-of-the-Pillow Collection of the Garden of Great Treasure), a text 
on “techniques of achieving divine immortality and abstracting gold and silver 
from other ingredients" (shenxian huangbai ți F1). The Shenxian zhuan notes: 
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(Liu An) composed the “interior shu” consisting of twenty-two pian; he also wrote the “cen- 
tral pian” in eight chapters, discussing techniques for achieving divine immortality and 
making gold and silver, and it is called the “great treasure.” He wrote the “exhausting ten 
thousand matters” in three chapters, discussing the way of change and transformation; al- 
together they amount to one hundred-thousand words.” 


50 Fu Xuan’s 2 biography in the Jinshu = references a text named fuzi fi (Book of Master 
Fu), which consists nei JJ, wai 7^, and zhong t} pian, but the “zhong” pian in this context likely 
means the “middle” rather than “central” pian. The contents of these three categories, according to 
the Jinshu, are relatively similar as they all discuss “nine ways of governing a state as well as the 
previous events included in the three histories EJ Lint k= EAS.” Jinshu 47.1323. 

51 Hanshu 36.1928-1929. 

52 WuShuping 1988: 87. 

53 Wang Ming £8} 2002: 21-22, 285. 

54 Huang Hui 1990: 319-320. 

55 Li Fang 4EHjj 1961: 51-53. 

56 Pan Mengbu ja Aiii 1991: 52-53. 

57 LiFang 1961: 51. 
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Compare the Shenxian zhuan passage with the Hanshu passage on the “central 
pian,” which reads as follows: 
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They also wrote the “central pian” in eight juan”, discussing techniques for achieving di- 
vine immortality and abstracting gold and silver from other ingredients, also amounting to 
over two hundred thousand words.” 


The similarities of the two passages are obvious, yet it is unclear whether we can 
make the argument that the Shenxian zhuan passage is based on the Hanshu. Even if 
we take textual corruption into consideration, the assumed argument still seems 
problematic for the following reasons: First, the Hanshu lists a number of texts, but a 
word count is not provided for any of the texts except for the "central pian." The *cen- 
tral pian" passage becomes all the more suspicious when we consider the presence 
of the adverb yi 7/f, or “also”, which indicates that the line regarding the “central pian 
is paralleled with a line on another text that also provides a word count. 

Secondly, if the Shenxian zhuan passage had indeed referenced the Hanshu, 
it should not have mistaken the twenty-one pian "interior text" as having twenty- 
two pian, nor should it have omitted the number of words included in the “central 
pian," information that seems important to the writer, as he provides the sum of 
characters in all the listed texts. 

Finally, the length of the "central pian" mentioned in the Shenxian zhuan 
seems much shorter than that referred to in the Hanshu. Compared to the eight- 
juan Hanshu “central pian," the Shenxian zhuan “central pian” only has eight 
zhang, a unit which is usually considered much shorter than a pian or juan. The 
sum of characters for the three mentioned texts given at the end of the Shenxian 
zhuan is also considerably smaller than the number contained in the single “cen- 
tral pian" mentioned in the Hanshu. 

An alternative explanation for the similarities between the Hanshu and Shen- 
xian zhuan passages is that they may both have been influenced by the Liu An 
lore that evidently increased in popularity in the Eastern Han, as suggested by a 
passage found in the Fengsu tongyi: 


» 


58 A juan, or “volume,” is a completed pian that is rolled and bound together by strings. But 
Hsuen-Hsuin Tsien contends that pian and juan should have been applied to different writing 
materials: the former was used for bamboo strips and the latter, silk. Sometimes titles ofthe texts 
were written on the reverse surfaces of one or more of the strips, as attested by excavated literary 
or administrative texts. Loewe 1997: 167-169; Li Junming 2003: 135-168; Wilkinson 2000: 444- 
447; Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin 2004: 120-125; Sun Deqian 1972: 34-35. 

59 Hanshu 44.2145. 
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According to the vulgar sayings, the Prince of Huainan, Liu An, invited several thousand 
guests and masters of recipes and techniques to create a keep-inside-of-the-pillow text 
called the “collection of the garden of great treasure,” successfully abstracted gold and sil- 
ver from other ingredients, and ascended to Heaven in daylight.9? 


This passage clearly states that the rumors regarding the writing of esoteric texts 
attributed to Liu An and his retainers are nothing but “vulgar sayings" in need of 
correction. Ying Shao J£ refutes these vulgar sayings by citing evidence from the 
Hanshu, indicating that Liu An did not become an immortal, but instead ended up 
committing suicide. Ying Shao also suggests that such sayings may have originated 
from hearsay fabricated purposely by some of Liu An's retainers, who evaded the 
death penalty despite their involvement in Liu An's alleged rebellion. Such “vul- 
gar sayings," according to Wang Chong’s £F (27-97 AD) critiques recorded in the 
Lunheng, must have been in circulation at least from the beginning years of the 
Eastern Han period, around the time Ban Gu compiled the Hanshu. 


E eA 


In the *Daoxu pian" ŬE $3 Wang Chong cites sayings similar to those listed 


in the Fengsu tongyi: 
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Ascholarly text says: when Prince of Huainan studied the Way, he invited and gathered those 

who had achieved the Way under Heaven. He condescended as the ruler of a state to the mas- 
ters of techniques of the Way. For this reason, the masters of techniques of the Way all gath- 
ered at Huainan, none of whom did not strive to invent rare recipes and strange techniques. 
The prince therefore was able to achieve the Way, his entire family was also able to ascend to 
Heaven, and the animals on his property all became immortals: his dogs barking in the sky 
and his roosters crowing in the clouds. It is said that this was because there was some leftover 
elixir that the dogs and roosters ate, and together they followed the prince and ascended to 
Heaven. Those who are fond of the Way and study immortality all believe that this is true. 


Wang Chong criticizes these tales as “groundless sayings” ji =, and we see that 
sayings related to “recipes and techniques” and immortality were especially pop- 
ular in the Liu An lore. The most important information in the *Daoxu pian” is 
that it reminds us of how these sayings affected writing: these “groundless” 


60 Wu Shuping 1988: 87. 
61 Wu Shuping 1988: 87. 
62 Huang Hui 1990: 317-318. 
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words created and possibly believed by those who were fond of the Way had, by 
the early years of the Eastern Han, already been written down into texts that be- 
longed to a scholarly teaching tradition. What drove Wang Chong to fight against 
these sayings was possibly their popularity among both common people and Han 
scholars. 

These “groundless sayings” also help explain how the information regarding 
the “central pian” was inserted into Liu An’s biography in the Hanshu, and why 
in Gao You’s postface the Huainanzi is attributed to the “eight elders.” Toward 
the end of Wang Chong's refutation, he again references those writings related to 
"recipes and techniques," the texts that have not survived but have long been 
esoterically colored in the legends regarding Liu An and his retainers. He con- 
cludes by explaining how such “groundless sayings" arose and spread: 
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When people of this world saw their writings, which were abstract, mysterious, rare, and 
strange, and furthermore observed that what had been transmitted of the “eight elders” 
seemed to be valid, they spread the rumors that Prince of Huainan achieved immortality 
and ascended to Heaven. These sayings failed to recognize the truth.9? 


We may try to understand the eight authors mentioned in Gao You’s Huainanzi 
postface in the same vein. I would not argue, as Wang Chong and Ying Shao do, that 
the eight elder authors were completely fabricated by the “groundless sayings” or 
that they themselves were among the fabricators of those “groundless sayings.” They 
were, however, situated in the formation and transmission of the Liu An legend, in 
which the prominence of his literary talents and esoteric writings were understanda- 
bly exaggerated. When viewed as part of the Liu An lore, both Gao You’s attribution 
of the Huainanzi to the eight authors as well as the depiction of Liu An’s writings in 
his Hanshu biography, become reasonable. The Huainanzi’s authorship has long 
been rooted in the Liu An lore characterized by its esoteric teaching. 

The attribution of the Huainanzi’s authorship to the “eight elders” reflects the 
development of the Liu An lore. One of the earliest examples of using the term 
bagong is found in the “Daoxu pian” passage of Lunheng. This passage, however, 
does not specify who the “eight elders” are. Gao You does reference eight names 
grouped together in his postface, but it is unclear whether these eight men were 
the bagong or not.“ The Shenxian zhuan includes an anecdote telling of how the 
eight elders shocked Prince of Huainan by turning themselves into teenage boys 


63 Huang Hui 1990: 320. 
64 He Ning 1998: 5. 
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and later helping Liu An ascend to Heaven from a mountain top.” Nevertheless, 
the Shenxian zhuan does not specify who the eight elders were. It was not until 
the middle Tang J£ commentator Sima Zhen =] ES Ei (activ. 713-741 AD) that the 


term bagong was linked to the eight names mentioned in Gao You’s postface. Ac- 
cording to Sima Zhen’s commentary, 
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The “Yaoltie” chapter of the Huainanzi says that Liu An supported several thousand retain- 
ers, eight of whom were highly talented. They were Su Fei, Li Shang, Zuo Wu, Chen You, 
Wu Bei, Mao Zhao, Lei Bei, Jin Chang and were called the “eight elders."9 


The passage’s identification of the eight named individuals who constitute the 
“eight elders” is, however, not without problems. Two of the names (Chen You [5 
and Mao Zhou J") slightly differ from the names (Tian You and Mao Bei 
ao) in Gao You's postface. Additionally, we cannot find either the term bagong or 
any group of eight names listed in the current *Yaolüe" chapter. Although there 
exists the possibility that all the above information may have been lost due to tex- 
tual corruption, scholars tend to agree with the Qing scholar Hong Yixuan ERIS 
(1765-1833 AD) that Sima Zhen mistook Gao You's postface for the “Yaoliie” chap- 
ter. The reason for this mistake is that Gao You's postface was placed immediately 
after the *Yaolüe" chapter in the Tang version of the Huainanzi, so Sima Zhen may 
have considered Gao's postface as part of the *Yaolüe" chapter.” 

Despite not distinguishing Gao's postface from the “Yaoliie” chapter, Sima 
Zhen, for the first time, connected the eight elders directly with the eight persons 
appearing in Gao You's postface. Once this connection was made, it was widely 
accepted thereafter. It is undoubtedly reasonable to believe that Gao You may 
have implicitly considered the eight men listed as the eight elders. After all, the 
term bagong had been circulating long before Gao's postface was written, so he 
may have chosen to list exactly eight names in the postface. 

Hong Mai ;43& (1123-1202 AD) adds another layer of mystery to the Liu An 
lore in his explanation of Gao You's selection of the eight names. In the *Huainan 
wang” entry of his Rongzhai suibi A#F"%S5= (Random Jottings of the Embracive 
Study), Hong Mai argues that the legendary eight elders, unmentioned in the Shiji 
and the Hanshu, would have never existed had Gao You not invented their names 


65 Li Fang 1961: 51-53. 
66 Shiji 118.3082. 
67 Hong Yixuan ŽPS 1937: juan 16; Chen Jing 2004: 23. 
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simply based on the name of Bagong shan AAi, a mountain located in 
Shouchun i£ (then the capital city of the Huainan principality) area where, ac- 
cording to the legend, Liu An met and hosted his retainers.® It says in this entry: 
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In Shouchun there is a Bagong Mountain. It is there where Liu An invited and hosted his 
retainers. In commentaries or notes we do not see the names of the eight elders, yet in his 
postface, Gao You thinks that they are Su Fei, Li Shang, Zuo Wu, Tian You, Lei Bei, Mao Bei, 
Wu Bei, and Jin Chang, altogether eight men. However, among them, only Zuo Wu, Lei Bei, 
and Wu Bei can be identified in history.” 


According to Hong Mai, the name of Mt Bagong certainly predates that of the eight 
elders listed in Gao You’s postface. In other words, before Gao You listed the eight 
names under the term bagong, it had also been the name of a mountain. It is un- 
clear what source Hong Mai’s argument relies upon, but he seems reluctant to 
interpret bagong as eight elders because no names are associated with it in vaguely 
referenced “commentaries and notes.” Since sources like Gao You’s Huainanzi 
postface do not belong to this category, it is likely that these “commentaries and 
notes” are narrowly defined as dynastic histories, such as Liu An’s biographies 
in the Shiji and the Hanshu. This inference is supported by the fact that Hong Mai 
merely mentions three names of the alleged elders; his lack of success in locating 
the other five of the eight names in official histories suggests that the remainder 
of the five might have been fabricated by Gao You. 

It is hard to tell based on current evidence whether the eight elders were 
named after Mt Bagong or vice versa. One of the earliest references to the moun- 
tain in the dynastic histories is found in the account of the famous Battle at the 
Fei River JE7K 7 $X, fought between the Eastern Jin (316—420 AD) and the Former 
Qin Aij# (351-394 AD) armies in 383 AD.” Yet this is hardly helpful for determin- 
ing when the term bagong was adopted as the name of this mountain. Earlier rec- 
ords on Mt Bagong are found in the Zuozhuan accounts referencing a local polity 
called Zhoulai JHK, likely established in later Western Zhou (1046-771 BC) and 
appearing sporadically in the Zuozhuan as a place marking the changing bound- 
aries of Wu & and Chu Z£ as well as the relationship among the southern states 


68 Hong Mai 2005: 299. 
69 Hong Mai 2005: 299. 
70 Weishu 95.2077; Jinshu 113.2893 114:2918; and passim. 
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Wu, Chu, and Cai #.” The mountain, later named Bagong, was then located in 
Zhoulai’s southern border, yet how the Zhoulai people referred to it is unclear. 
We do know, however, that it was called Feiling JERE” (probably because it is 
located by the Fei river) by the time the Hanshu was compiled, as the Hanshu rec- 
ords that Liu An’s father murdered and buried one of his retainers at this moun- 
tain.” Since this mountain was called Feiling in the early Eastern Han dynasty, 
then the renaming of this mountain must have occurred later than the time the 
Hanshu was compiled in the late first century AD. This indicates that the Mt Ba- 
gong featured in the Liu An lore was not incorporated into the lore until after Liu 
An’s Hanshu biography was compiled. Yet according to Wang Chong’s Lunheng, 
legends of Liu An and the “eight elders” had already influenced Han scholarly 
writings. 

Weighing the evidence, it seems that the renaming of Mt Feiling as Mt Bagong 
was inspired by the story of the “eight elders” as well as the rise of religious Dao- 
ism in the Eastern Han. Nevertheless, the relationship between local culture and 
historical records is muddled. For example, it is possible that the Hanshu compil- 
ers simply adopted the old or formal name “Feiling” to name this mountain, over- 
looking the fact that it was locally called Mt. Bagong. 

Establishing whether the name of Mt. Bagong predates the legend of the eight 
elders or vice versa is not essential for my argument, but the examination of this 
dynamic is important for revealing how folkloric information had influenced the 
authorship of the Huainanzi. It tells how the lore surrounding Prince of Huainan, 
his entourage, and the literary or esoteric writings formed in the center of Huainan 
had been localized and simultaneously spread to groups of different traditions 
during the Eastern Han, as seen in Liu An’s Hanshu biography, the Lunheng, and 
finally Gao You’s Huainanzi postface. 

When understood in this light, the extant evidential materials regarding Liu 
An and the Huainanzi become a mixture of at least two different layers of infor- 
mation: historical and folkloric. Any argument that puts its claim on a specific 
historical occasion (for example, Liu An’s visit to the court in 139 BC) would 
benefit from considering the historical validity of its sources. To distinguish folk- 
lore from history pertaining to the Huainanzi’s authorship opens up a new inter- 
pretation of the text itself. In the section that follows, I discuss the “Yaoliie” chap- 
ter of the Huainanzi, not confined to any specific historical event, but more so as 


71 Yang Bojun and Xu Ti {jE 1985: 258—259; for relevant Zuozhuan entries, see Yang Bojun 
1990: 835, 1122, 1256, 1307, 1338, 1361, 1404-1405, 1445, 1618. 

72 Also rendered as Feiling jj, both HE and jf! denote the same river. 

73 Hanshu 44.2141. 
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an editorial effort that aims to combine multiple discrete texts together to create 
a certain sense of coherence and stability. 


4.4 Editorial Voice in the “Yaoliie” Regarding Multi-pian Text 
Formation 


A rereading of the “Yaoliie” becomes necessary in response to the widely accepted 
interpretation of this chapter, which sees the twenty different chapters of the 
Huainanzi as coherent and meaningful by taking the role of Liu An as its single 
author for granted. For many, Liu An oversaw and directly participated in the 
writing of the twenty chapters and penned the “Yaoliie” by himself; or, even 
though Liu An might not have written every word by himself, every word was 
written with his approval. The purpose of the *Yaolüe," according to this theory, 
is also well planned—it is to be related to Liu An’s personal reflection on his rela- 
tionship with the emperor in regard to his own principality as well as his political 
ambition. This assumption naturally leads to the conclusion that the Huainanzi 
must be a text through which Liu An addressed the emperor, either in its written 
form as a letter or performed at court as a fu rhapsody, so that he might be able 
to exert his influence on the imperial court, perhaps by playing the role of the 
emperor's mentor.” Nearly all the previous arguments prefer to read the 
Huainanzi by tailoring the text to conform to Liu An's biographical details as re- 
constructed on the basis of Liu An's Shiji and Hanshu biographies, as well as the 
early Western Han socio-political condition. 

This biographical information, however, is not credible enough to support 
the assumption that the *Yaolüe" was intended to directly address to the emperor, 
or that the text Liu An presented was indeed the Huainanzi. Additionally, while 
available historical sources fail to determine what was presented, folklore presents 
many different and conflicting stories pertaining to the Huainanzi's transmission 
and authorship. These conflicts alert us to the presupposed coherence of all the 
Huainanzi chapters upon which other scholarly inquiries into the Huainanzi rest”, 


74 Chen Jing 2004; Jiang Boqian 1948: 505; Major 2010: 5, 7, 9-12; Kern 2010; and passim. 

75 This can especially be seen in the scholarly wrestling with those differing portions of the text 
when scholars attempt to reconcile ideas to make them coherent within this single text. For ex- 
ample, Chen Jing proposes that, even if it is obvious that the Huainanzi is a text consisting of 
different traditions of thinking prevalent in the Early Western Han period, the analysis of the 
whole text still ought to focus on the perspective that this is a Daoist (this is merely the conven- 
ient way to translate the Chinese term daojia #3: there is no specific religious connotation in 
this rendering) work, simply because the Daoist perspective provides a promising theoretical 
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or to the presumed presence of an emperor as the audience for whom the “Yaoliie” 
was performed.” 

The alternative approach to viewing the Huainanzi’s authorship proposed here 
departs from these convenient presuppositions. Rather than seeking to align the text 
with Western Han political context and Liu An’s biographical information, this ap- 
proach takes into consideration the formation of a text both in its material sense and 
as a part of early Chinese intellectual history. To question the methodology of tailor- 
ing the text to fit the author’s biography does not imply that I embrace the opposite 
extreme of completely denying the connection between the text and its author. In- 
stead, this approach aligns with D. F. McKenzie’s stance, that an absolute separation 
of the text from the author is a misconception of their relationship, although it is 
equally impossible to reconstruct the author’s intention simply by eliciting needed 
information from the received text. In fact, through the process of its being produced, 
reproduced, transmitted, edited, interpreted, reinterpreted, or even misinterpreted, a 
text means different things and conveys different information to its readers with each 
instance that its form is changed.” The material form of a text also, to some extent, 
determines how itis read. It not only reveals how a text was formed, butit also reflects 
why a text was formed in such a way, how it was related to the intellectual history of 
the time, and how it impacted the society where it was produced. Viewed from this 
perspective, the meaning of a text is not fixed by its received form; a text has its own 
history, and it is only through the investigation of the whole history of a text that its 
meaning can possibly be reconstructed. 

It is through such an understanding of texts that we approach the “Yaoltie.” 
While the “Yaoliie” does provide valuable insight into the key moment of the for- 
mation of the Huainanzi as a single, integrated text, it also explains why it was writ- 
ten as such, helping unravel the hidden meaning of the Huainanzi's received form, 
in addition to providing clues addressing the issue of the Huainanzi's authorship. 


framework for answering the question of why Liu An did not take either a thorough Daoist or 
complete Ruist (this is a convenient way to translate rujia (522) stance. Besides, this perspective 
also provides necessary convenience for the implication of Liu An's life in the analysis ofthe text. 
Chen Jing 2004: 149-171, especially 170—171. Xu Fuguan also sees the Daoist and Ruist bipolar 
arguments each encapsulated in a number of chapters of the Huainanzi (which in fact inspires 
Chen Jing in her writing about the Huainanzi); based on such observation, he argues that the 
Huainanzi has two summaries: one of them is the *Yaolüe," which was written by a Daoist re- 
tainer of Prince of Huainan, and the other is the "Taizu" chapter by a Ruist scholar among Liu 
An's intellectual entourage. Therefore, understanding the Huainanzi merely by studying the 
*Yaolüe" is misleading. Xu Fuguan 2001a: 116-118. 

76 Kern 2010. 

77 McKenzie 1999. 
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One theme throughout the *Yaolüe" is its repeated testimony to the Huainanzi’s 
voluminousness and comprehensiveness. In fact, the whole “Yaoliie” is struc- 
tured on the basis of these repetitions. In discussing the major principle guiding 
the making of shu lun #7} (text and argumentation) in the beginning of the 
*Yaolüe" text, the main contents of the Huainanzi are listed and explained chap- 
ter by chapter: 


RE Rs Same > ATC MME o WB AGE be PRZE RAT OE 
S[2 b z rp > BARE DBAS > ARA > aa R EN FAUMUER ^ BERICKZR > HERS 
IRISARRI ^ MOA at WAZIR” UA REAR o ACSA EESR 
SEDER + SSMS ESI ^ URL ^ bis? A HII ` A7 
MALAI S AIRE. AES ` ARH ARER AEN > AST. AME AHE - 
{Git ^ Ame ARK ` ARU S Aas AAH ` AHS ` AERE 9 


To make texts and treatises is the means to manage the Way and its Power, to order human 
and affairs, and then above to investigate them in Heaven, below to evaluate them on Earth, 
and in the middle to comprehend them via principles. Even if unable to draw out the core 
essence of the Profound Mystery, the texts and treatises should be abundant enough for one 
to observe how it ends and begins. In summarizing the essentials and listing general mat- 
ters, if the words are unable to either analyze or distinguish the pure and simple, and con- 
sequently disintegrate and scatter the great origin, then one should be afraid that the reader 
would be confused and unable to recognize what the texts and treatises aim to convey. 
However, if for this reason one writes many words and make plentiful explanations, he 
would fear that the reader may leave the basic for the trivial. Therefore, if a text discusses 
the Way without mentioning affairs, then there is no means by which it can follow the ups 
and downs of the world; if a text discusses affairs without mentioning the Way, then there 
is no means by which it can catch the changes of the time. Therefore, twenty pian chapters 
were created in this text, including “Originating the Way,” “Generating the Truth," *Heav- 
enly Patterns," “Earthly Forms,” “Seasonal Rules,” “Examining the Mystery," Essences and 
Spirits,” “Basic Classics,” “Techniques for Rulers,” “Inappropriate Expressions,” “Equating 
Customs,” “Responding to the Way,” “Overflowing Discourses,” “Explanatory Words,” 
“Military Strategies,” “A Mountain of Speeches,” “A Forest of Speeches,” “In the World,” 
“Cultivating Duties," and “The Great Lineage." 


Several points in this passage deserve further attention. First, the syntax of the state- 
ment on the purpose of writing texts and treatises indicates the formation of a specific 
writing style used for summation. The description on how to evaluate the writings— 
“above to investigate them in Heaven, below to evaluate them on earth, and in the 
middle to comprehend them via principles”—is quite similar to what we find in the 


78 He Ning 1998: 1437-1439. This passage is hereafter followed by the summaries of the contents 
of the twenty chapters, see He Ning 1998: 1439-1457. 
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*Xuyi" $33 ("Narrating the Intention") of the Lüshi chunqiu (Mr. Lü's Spring and Au- 
tumn Annals). The *Xuyi" also begins with an extended “=--- tt,” structure, as follows: 


Ait 408 ^ PREARCIG BLEU E ^ ATARI o EBETCK > PRR ZH PEZA 


Altogether the Twelve Records serve as a means to record order, chaos, perpetuation, and 
extinction, and as a means to conceive longevity, premature death, the auspicious, and the 
inauspicious, and then above to evaluate them in Heaven, below to test them on Earth, and 
in the middle to examine them via human.”” 


The Lüshi chunqiu has long been considered one of the earliest Chinese texts to 
include a postface which informs readers of the principles in forming the main 
text and its overall structure. We cannot determine from current evidence 
whether the *Yaolüe" writer consulted the *Xuyi" chapter or a third source an- 
cestral to both texts, but it is reasonable to speculate that in the late Warring 
States period (475-221 BC), a specific writing format resembling the postfaces to 
the Lüshi chunqiu and Huainanzi began to form. For now, it suffices to know that 
the *Yaolüe" belongs to this kind of writing. 

Additionally, before naming the chapters included in the Huainanzi, the 
*Yaolüe" writer thoughtfully explains why the Huainanzi chapters are arranged 
as such. The tone of justification is lodged in the explanation regarding the con- 
cern over the voluminousness of the work leading to misunderstandings of the 
main point of the whole. Ideal writing should be focused on the Way, its Power, 
human, and human affairs efficiently and in accordance with the principles of 
the universe; but if this ideal is difficult to achieve, an abundance of writing with 
broad coverage, appropriate for ordinary people's insufficiency of understanding, 
is also desirable. The abundance, however, leads the writer to fear that the read- 
ers may not grasp the central ideas and will be led astray from the main point by 
the trivial; therefore, both the abstract Way and concrete affairs should be taken 
into consideration. The *Yaolüe" writer boasts that the Huainanzi follows this 
ideal. 

The tone of justification reveals an editorial effort to articulate the coherence 
unifying the chapters into a whole, countering the idea that the chapters are a 
collection of random, discrete texts. This editorial tone is instituted from the very 
beginning of the *Yaolüe." 

Finally, it is worth noting that the titles of the twenty Huainanzi chapters fol- 
low a rhyme scheme. As explicitly highlighted by Martin Kern (who is inspired by 


Luo Changpei’s 2744 and Zhou Zumo's JjTHz& study on the rhyming patterns 


79 Chen Qiyou 1984: 648. 
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of the Huainanzi), these twenty titles were consciously composed to serve specific 
purposes.9? Kern argues that the rhyming patterns, as well as the list of titles, es- 
tablishes the layout of the contents of the Huainanzi.?! Kern's ultimate goal in this 
regard is to prove that the rhyme scheme, characteristic of the Han fu rhapsody, 
actually served as a means to facilitate the oral performance of the *Yaolüe." 
While the rhyme scheme was created consciously and may have indeed been 
used as a mnemonic tool, the notion of a purely performative nature is question- 
able. The case that the rhyme scheme is the product of editorial effort is more 
compelling. Relating the use of rhyme to the “Yaoliie’s” concern for cohesiveness, 
the rhyming patterns were created to highlight the seeming connections among 
the twenty chapters; those connections, if not suggested by the carefully crafted 
titles, may have been overlooked. Indeed, the rhyme scheme not only connects 
the chapter titles aurally, but also sequences the individual chapters into a set 
order.” In other words, an editor may have consciously created the chapter titles 
to support a vision for how discrete treatises could be grouped together in a co- 
hesive way, although they are not necessarily composed as a whole. 

Furthermore, in summarizing the contents, each chapter is practically inter- 
preted to demonstrate how all chapters fulfill the wholeness of the text. This is 
yet one more means to create cohesion among the individual chapters.® For each 
chapter, its summary begins with its two-character title followed by a zhe 4, a 
particle here reminding that what follows will be a definition or description for 
the title. Without exception, the depictions of the contents of the chapters em- 
phasize how the information can be put to practical use by employing such pat- 
terns as suoyi FRPA (that by which)... or shiren fi A (enable a person to)... ye tt, 
or the like, as listed in the table below: 


Tab. 4-2: Patterns Used to Depict the Usefulness of the Twenty Major Huainanzi Chapters: 


Chapters Patterns of expression 
Originating the Way “AAR” 
Generating the Truth SEA tE” 


80 Kern 2010; Luo Changpei 243% and Zhou Zumo [ij ¢H## 1958: 76-83; 246-266. 

81 Kern 2010. 

82 Kern 2010. 

83 It should be borne in mind that, different from dealing with the rest of the twenty chapters, “A 
Mountain of Speeches” and “A Forest of Speeches” are described together in a brief passage. He Ning 
1998: 1450. 
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Chapters 


Heavenly Patterns 
Earthly Forms 
Seasonal Rules 
Examining the Mystery 
Essences and Spirits 
Basic Classics 
Techniques for Rulers 
Inappropriate Expressions 
Equating Customs 
Responding to the Way 
Overflowing Discourses 
Explanatory Words 


A Mountain of Speeches 
A Forest of speeches 


In the World 
Cultivating Duties 


The Great Lineage 


Patterns of expression 


EE et” 


"Br 
"Br 
"Br 
"Br 
"Br 
“PIT 
"Br 
M 
M 
"ifj 
M 
“PIT 
"Br 


“PIT 
"Br 
"Br 


"m 
AE AL Endo 

EAB. 

m” FEASA” 

"BIBLE A..." 

"PDA An 

"BEAR A en 
EUM 

EUM 

oP FRA ALB 
AU" "eL B" 

iE 


EEEEEEEEEEEE 


p» 


EE” 
e” “PENERE. tH” 
Qv wen 


The syntax used to explain each title highlights that these statements are not 
summarizing contents as much as interpreting the purposes and usefulness of 
the contents. However theoretical some of the chapters may seem to be,” the 
summaries refer to various perspectives on how to guide one's life or rule. This is 
another editorial strategy for encompassing all the individual chapters into a sin- 
gle work. The coherence within the work can be demonstrated only through in- 
vented practical functions that are barely related to the chapters to which they 
are applied. The summary to the chapter on the *Earthly Forms," one of the more 
theoretical chapters, serves as an example to show how these patterns work. The 
summary of the *Earthly Forms" reads, 


BOE 


REL. ^ SLL E o RIT E 


> PDAS SIL AS ^ RE 


me 


a HAS 


BV) 


xn 


TEIH > UTE DEE 


th © 


The “Earthly Forms” is that by which one can fathom the length from north to south, 
comprehend the width from east to west, investigate the landforms of mountains and 


84 Le Blanc divides the Huainanzi into three parts based on the contents: basic principles (Chapters 
1-8), applications and illustrations (9-20), and summary and outline (21). See Le Blanc 1985: 2-4. 
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hills, locate the positions of rivers and valleys, understand the quintessence of the myriad 
things, realize the multitude of the living kinds, list the numbers of mountains and abysses, 
and gauge the roads far and near; it enables a person to travel with full preparation, not to 
be shaken by deities, and not to be shocked by devils.® 


The “Earthly Forms” chapter discusses a few geographical categories, introduces 
some species of animals and plants, and records other forms of mythological 
knowledge similar to what we see in the Shanhaijing (Guide Ways to Mountains and 
Seas), but the material is not structured in the manner of a textbook as promised 
by the suoyi FILI... and shiren {E A...zheye 74th, patterns used in the chapter sum- 
mary. As is the case with all chapters, the contents of the *Earthly Forms" are not 
structured to form an argument, let alone indicate a “how-to” format employed 
in manuals—the chapter itself is rather more akin to an assemblage of blocks of 
material from various sources. Even though the contents may not have been ran- 
domly assembled together, we can hardly detect the organizing principle described 
by the chapter summary. Nevertheless, it is because there is such a lack of organ- 
ization in contents of the main text that the summary becomes so crucial in cre- 
ating cohesion within the individual chapters and within the Huainanzi as a 
whole. Without a summary for each chapter title, it would be difficult to find mean- 
ingful cohesion within a chapter. The chapter summaries, however, are merely the 
first step for creating cohesion in the Huainanzi. It is the self-referential chains 
following the chapter summaries that tie the chapters together as a whole textual 
body. 

These self-referential links employ the following pattern: except for the first, 
the rest of the chapters each serve as a necessary reference for their previous 
chapter, i.e., “knowing Chapter 1 yet (er Mj) without understanding Chapter 2, 
then (ze HIJ) one will not know (buzhi 27) the function of Chapter 2. Knowing 
Chapter 2 yet without understanding Chapter 3, then one will not know the func- 
tion of Chapter 3,” and so on. For example, the relationship of the first three chap- 
ters is addressed as so: 


= 
= 


BCS MAR BIA ^ FIP RPA | mU HAPUS; ^ BIR RUSE © 

Therefore, if one discusses the Way yet without knowing how it ends and begins, then one 
will not understand what to imitate and rely on; if one discusses how it ends and begins 
without knowing Heaven, Earth, and the four seasons, then one will not understand what 
to escape and avoid. 


85 He Ning 1998: 1442. 
86 He Ning 1998: 1454. 
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Such connections continue until the twentieth chapter, which is linked together 
as illustrated below: 


1€2€3€4€5C6€7€8C€9c10€ 
11€12€13€14€15€16€17€18€19€20 


These referential chains are created, as the *Yaolüe" author claims, to serve the 
purpose of articulating writings (zhushu $). This way of text-making pro- 
vides inspiring clues to study how early Chinese texts were written or created 
(zhushu x ).* The Huainanzi serves as a good example in this regard. The early 
pronunciations of the two Chinese characters zhu JÆ *tok and zhu % *trakh sound 
similar, and in the Huainanzi the two characters both mean “to create texts.”°’ 
But as far as their connotations are concerned, the latter denotes “placing texts," 
or “putting texts in order," and the former emphasizes “connecting texts,” or 
*attaching one text to another." Both terms refer to the intellectual activity in- 
volved when forming texts in the early stage of Chinese writing: in terms of the 
layout of their contents, forming a text means putting relevant textual units in 
order; in the material sense, forming a text also means stringing the bamboo or 
wood strips together. Indeed, as we see among the chapters and within each chap- 
ter of the Huainanzi, early Chinese text assembly is not dissimilar to using build- 
ing blocks”: a shorter piece with (usually) a single theme forms a pian chapter; 
multiple pian chapters, with or without a common theme, form a text, or a *book." 
In the case of the Huainanzi, the *Yaolüe" writer must have confronted the ques- 
tion of how to make the twenty chapters a cohesive entity. In adding titles for 
those individual pian chapters and in leveling and squaring their contents, he 
must have also recognized their heterogeneous nature. This might have resulted 
in the tone of justification taken when the *Yaolüe" writer stresses the volumi- 
nousness and comprehensiveness of this piece, which appears again after the 
description of the referential chains: 


87 He Ning 1998: 1453. 

88 He Ning 1998: 1454. 

89 Wang Li € 77 2000: 240, 1069; Schuessler 2007: 627, 629. 

90 The concept of "textual building block" is proposed by William Boltz, but this term here is 
different from Boltz's definition. For Boltz's definition, see Boltz 2003; it is also more detailedly 
discussed later in this chapter. 
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ACER E AK HR > ARIZ EIR REHOVHECCHOR 
HA + FESS > 8 Said MEPER ^ AMBER ARIA HEE Ath ° 
SBIR AZ > UAR mata ^ HR SEP > UAR ADAERSCEGBHZ" fl o 


Therefore, twenty pian writings were created, in which the principles of Heaven and Earth 
are studied, human and human affairs are connected, and the ways of thearchs and kings 
are completed. Its words are either big or small, either subtle or coarse; its denotation and 
presentation, different from one another among those chapters, are expressed one by one. 
Now if only the Way is discussed, there is nowhere it does not exist; nevertheless, only the 
sage is able to obtain the basic and know the trivial. Now those who are devoted to learning 
do not have the talents of a sage; if one could not discuss the Way in detail for them, then 
they would for their entire life stumble in confusion and would not know how to waken 
themselves with the techniques of achieving brightness and illumination.” 


Earlier, the *Yaolüe" writer begins with a statement on the purpose of writing. 
After presenting each chapter as meaningful in the summary of contents and 
developing the needed coherence among the twenty chapters, he returns to his 
previous point, concluding that all the goals of this text have been accomplished— 
principles are established regarding the understanding of Heaven, Earth, human 
affairs, and the ways of ancient thearchs and kings. The explanatory voice, how- 
ever, arises immediately after this promising conclusion in arguing for the neces- 
sity to engage in the “detailed discussions" (xiangshuo #35) provided by the 
Huainanzi. According to this argument, the rationale for the provision of details 
is situated in scholars' contemporary need: only sages could infer the details based 
on their knowledge on the basic; contemporary students needed to be illumi- 
nated through discussions on all of the details provided in this text, because they 
are not comparable to sages. Through this, the text's voluminousness is justified. 

The explanatory voice not only addresses the need of lowering writing stand- 
ards to meet the needs of a less sagacious readership that is unable to penetrate 
complexity though simplicity, but it also argues for the necessity of elaboration 
in learning. Intellectual activity, thereby, inevitably causes voluminous writing. 
To defend this point, the author attempts to demonstrate the inevitability of going 
into details by comparing writing to the development of the more complex yi £j 
system, the increasing delicacy in musical composition, and the display of the 
full form present in dragon drawings.? Then returning to the writing of the 
Huainanzi, the writer extols its voluminousness and comprehensiveness in an 
ostentatious way, as follows: 


91 He Ning 1998: 1454. 
92 He Ning 1998: 1455. 
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SEZENS HZA EZ AZER ZAA ^ AUNT» PDA 


me EMRE ZA SMC kaua SUA Ay Ze | BWER iii 
BRD FOE ^ BERGIE” (IB > PTL BS o BERBER ^ Peds 

TUA BCH » I Te IRA AR RAR? AE A > BP > UE 
SEP ME o aR ies Za LAE > DOR LER ^ EPPS o SNH > HJI > 

AMA — 07 [8] ^ SEI ^ IME EP PRA AMI ADE o ARAMETE © 


STOR ^ ELAR SS | SES ^ UMS ^ SIDES | 


Now the twenty chapters include so many words that we cannot say that they exclusively 
discuss the Way; they contain such insufficient amount of words that we cannot say that 
they are all about matters; they are too abundant to be considered as writings on methods; 
they are too narrow to be viewed as writings on human affairs. Following this reasoning, 
we may argue that none of the above can be employed to describe the twenty chapters. 
Therefore, those who are devoted to learning should essentially understand that the twenty 
chapters cannot be described as any of the above. Since the theory of the Way is extremely 
profound, one needs to make sufficient expressions to illustrate all its aspects. Since the 
myriad things are tremendously many, one needs to make extensive explanations to com- 
prehend their meanings. The expressions gather and roll without end, winding, accumulat- 
ing, and steadily far-reaching. Yet this is the means by which one elaborates the meanings 
with enormous expressions, makes the expressions flow without coagulation or obstruction, 
and grasps them without letting them be scattered. Now rotten carcasses in the Yangzi and 
Yellow rivers are countless, yet those who present sacrifice still draw water from them, be- 
cause they are big; a cup of wine may be sweet, yet if a fly is immersed in it, a commoner 
would not taste it, because it is small. If one indeed comprehends the advocation of the 
twenty chapters, see the general matters, and obtain the essentials to penetrate the nine 
fields, pass through the ten gates, go beyond Heaven and Earth, and surpass mountains 
and rivers, then wondering freely in the whole universe to govern and craft the forms of the 
myriad things will be like travelling with leisure. If achieving this, one could carry the sun 
and the moon without being burned and moisten the myriad things without being ex- 
hausted. How vast! How abundant! Then there is enough to view. How far-reaching! How 
magnificent! How boundless! There one can wonder.” 


Although continuing to focus on the voluminousness and comprehensiveness 
of these twenty chapters, this passage defines the text with an unprecedentedly 
positive tone. As provoked by the *Yaolüe" writer, this is not a text specifically 
discussing the Way, matters, methods, or human affairs, but a text that encom- 
passes all the themes and cannot be narrowly categorized or gauged by any single 
measure. Its comprehensiveness enables the transformation of this text into a 
new form of knowledge, the sort of knowledge unspeakable with old, limited lan- 
guage. Moreover, the writer slightly twists his previous argument that the Way 
itself is simple by proposing here that the Way itself needs to be elaborated upon 
due to its profundity. The myriad things certainly also require numerous words 


93 He Ning 1998: 1455-1457. 
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to describe and explain. All this inevitably leads to the voluminousness of this 
text. At this point the tone of justification appears again: yes, the words are many, 
and sometimes they scramble around the themes and may seem far-fetched, but 
they are necessary to provide complete explanations. Comprehensiveness is 
seen as the new form of knowledge. On this point, the writer uses metaphorical 
examples to make the enormous coverage of this text an instinctive need. This is 
exactly the point where the twenty chapters of the Huainanzi should be situated 
and the significance of comprehensiveness in its relation to the Way should be 
recognized. It turns out that it is for the purpose of obtaining the simple Way that 
the Huainanzi becomes such an enormous volume. The complexity of the Huainanzi 
enables the scholars to surpass it and reach the Way beyond such complexity. 
The voluminousness and comprehensiveness are thus treated as representative 
of the profundity and boundlessness of the Way. 

The last part of the “Yaoliie” references history to explain the voluminous- 
ness and comprehensiveness of the Huainanzi. In comparing the Huainanzi with 
the texts of the past created to meet specific historical needs, such as those of the 
Confucian tradition, the texts of the Mohist tradition, the writings of Guanzi, the 
remonstration of Yanzi 2:7, the strategies of the persuaders, the Legalist texts, 
texts of Logicians, and the Qin laws made by Shang Yang r$, the “Yaoliie” 
writer not only stresses the Huainanzi’s comprehensiveness once again, but also 
boasts its timelessness and usefulness. This thread is invented by the “Yaoliie” 
writer to make the twenty chapters cohesive and coherent.” Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that the claim of the Huainanzi’s usefulness appears again toward the end 
of the “Yaoliie”: 


FURZE’ BKM e STILE ^ RCM + RL > 
Jm LEAS: aa RABE au WE MERT HBW 

JE SEL > STER : JETE— XI EE ^ SF— ICE o RRA > TR EPS HL: od 
2p MASE > TK PARSE © 


Liu’s text is as such that observes the images of Heaven and Earth, comprehends the affairs 
of the ancient and present, balances business and establishes institutions, and measures 
the forms to carry out the responsibilities appropriately. It examines the core of the Way 
and synthesizes the customs of the Three Kings to promote the immense achievement. In 
the center of the mysterious distance, every movement of the essentials is revealed in the 
text. Discarding boundaries and limits and considering the pure and tranquil, this text 
unites the world, arranges the myriad things, responds to changes, and comprehends 
things of different categories. It does not follow the path with merely a single track, nor does 
it adhere to the intention merely of a single corner, nor is it confined to related matters, nor 


94 For how the texts were created to correspond their times, see He Ning 1998: 1457-1462. 
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can it be pushed or moved with the age. Therefore, put in a tiny place, this text will not block 
the Way; disseminated under Heaven, this text will not leave anything unreplenished.?* 


Two points are worth noting in this closing passage. The first is the interpretation 
of Liushi zhi shu 4,223. In contrast with the most popular rendering, “this 
book of the Liu clan,”” I translate it as “Liu’s text." Early commentators hold that 
Liushi zhi shu is the term Liu An used for referring to his own work.?' This reading 
was not widely accepted until recently, and now has dominated the interpreta- 
tion of both this chapter and even the whole Huainanzi. Such interpretation is built 
on the argument that the Huainanzi was a work presented to the Han imperial 
court in 139 BC, and that the performance of “Yaoltie” as a fu rhapsody consti- 
tuted part of the scene of Liu An's court presentation. Since we cannot be certain 
whether or not this court presentation happened historically, the term Liu shi £j 
EX, should be read as a third-person designation, as it stands, rather than as a first- 
person appellation that one might use in a court performance. The restoration of 
the normal connotation of this term frees the interpretation of the *Yaolüe" from 
its bond with a supposed historical event. It requires an alternative explanation, 
however, to show how this term was used contextually. I propose that the term's 
usage has to do with the editorial process of trying to stabilize the text and estab- 
lish its textual authority. The term allows editors to encompass all the textual units 
within a large textual nutshell as a cohesive whole. At the moment the term Liushi 
zhi shu was written down, the *Yaolüe" writer attributes a group of texts to a spe- 
cific person, and in doing that, successfully injects personality and authority into 
the text. 

We must also note the triumph of synthesis in the closing passage. All the 
texts listed before Liu's text in the *Yaolüe" were responses to the problems of 
specific eras. Liu's text apprehends the universe, history, and societal systems. It 
removes all the boundaries and limits that may confine its omniscient under- 
standing, comprises all the ways and intensions responding to the needs of the 
age, and thus *cannot be pushed or moved with the age." 

This claim indeed conforms to the intellectual trend of textual synthesis that 
started in the late Warring States period and reached its zenith in the Western 
Han dynasty. Such a trend logically presupposes the availability of both a fair 
number of texts and the agents who produced those texts. Both imperial and local 
courts, from late Warring States period through the Qin to the Han dynasties, 


95 He Ning 1998: 1462-1463. 
96 Major et al 2010: 867. 
97 He Ning 1998: 1462. 
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served as the platforms where scholars were attracted and texts were collected, 
arranged, and synthesized—as far as the wealth, power, and interests of such 
courts permitted. As a result, separate, individual texts were assembled and en- 
larged. This process partly explains why such voluminous texts as the Liishi chun- 
qiu and Huainanzi emerged in this period. The enlarged body of texts, usually 
stemming from various sources, naturally required a certain coherence to make 
the whole text meaningful. The summary of contents and the explanation of their 
connections were thus created to meet these needs. The *Yaolüe" was, then, the 
result of an editorial effort in keeping with the trend of textual synthesis occur- 
ring from the late Warring States period through the Western Han dynasty. 


4.5 Composition of the *Yaolüe" and Early Postface Writing 


Itis worth examining the time during which the *Yaolüe" was written, especially 
given the text's close association with the formation of the Huainanzi. The *Yaolüe" 
frequently references that the Huainanzi consists of twenty pian, which remains 
consistent with the number of the chapters listed in the *Yaolüe." If the text re- 
ferred to in the *Yiwen zhi" as the *Huainan nei" is indeed the Huainanzi that has 
survived to the present day, it becomes clear that the *Yaolüe" was added to the 
*Huainan nei” as the twenty-first chapter by the time when the “Yiwen zhi” was 
completed. It has been generally considered that the convention of writing a xulu 
#(¢%—a summary attached to an arranged text regarding its contents as well as 
its authorship—had been established at least by the time Liu Xiang was assigned 
to arrange the Han imperial collection of texts.?? Nevertheless, exactly when the 
*Yaolüe" was incorporated into the main text of the Huainanzi as one of its chap- 
ters is not made clear. It seems that the *Yaolüe" must have been included in the 
Huainanzi at least since the time the *Yiwen zhi" was commissioned, otherwise 
the “Yiwen zhi” entry would not refer to the *Huainan nei’s” inclusion of twenty- 
one chapters. The incorporation of the *Yaolüe" into the twenty-chapter original 
text could also have occurred during Liu Xiang's time, since the bibliography in 
the “Yiwen zhi” was based on Liu Xin's “Qilüe.”” The identification of earliest 
date for the incorporation of the *Yaolüe" into the main text of the *Huainan nei" 
depends on whether or not the *Huainan nei" was recorded as including twenty- 
one pian in the *Qilüe." If it was indeed listed in the *Qilüe" as a twenty-one pian 


98 Hanshu 30.1701; Ruan Xiaoxu [jtf *Qilu xu"; Sun Deqian 1972: 72-75; Yu Jiaxi 2009: 36- 
77; Zhong Zhaopeng $£) 1985: 59-73. 
99 Hanshu 30.1701. 
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text, we have reason to believe that the *Yaolüe" was already available toward 
the end of the Western Han. 

The date the *Yaolüe" was incorporated into the main text of the Huainanzi 
is not the same as the date it was written. We remain uncertain about Liu Xiang's 
hand in the arrangement of the Huainanzi since the reconstruction of Liu 
Xiang's long lost xulu is far from complete. However, we must rely on these 
events to explain a possible composition date of the *Yaolüe." Liu An's Shiji 
biography is another valuable source of information. If the silence on Liu An's 
writings in his Shiji biography indicates that the Huainanzi was not available at 
the time of its writing, we have reason to surmise that the Huainanzi may have 
been compiled as a whole text at least several decades after Liu An's death— 
although it is possible that some, if not all, of the twenty chapters incorporated 
into the Huainanzi may have already been completed as individual chapters and 
gathered in the Huainan court. What is certain is that the date of the *Yaolüe" 
and that of the formation of the Huainanzi as a twenty-chapter text are directly 
linked. While the *Yaolüe" seems to be a product responding to textual compila- 
tion aiming to form a larger text, it was the *Yaolüe" that proclaimed the birth of 
the multi-pian voluminous Huainanzi. The ranges where both texts may be dated 
overlap. 

The completion of Liu An's Shiji biography, the rearrangement of the impe- 
rial collection of texts starting in 26 BC, and the compilation of the *Yiwen zhi" 
bibliography are the three most relevant events providing the necessary temporal 
markers to allow for two approximate dates of the *Yaolüe." Since extant sources 
only permit rudimentary dating for all three events, I choose years close to the 
death of the three figures who were responsible for the three projects: 90 BC, for 
Sima Qian (145/135-87 BC) death; 1 AD, for Liu Xiang (77-6 BC); and 90 AD for 
Ban Gu (32-92 AD). Thus, we have two approximate dates assigned to the com- 
pletion of the *Yaolüe" text: 90 BC-1 AD or 1-90 AD. The earlier date range is 
based on the assumption that the *Huainan nei" was listed in the Qilüe with 
twenty-one pian, and the later range on the assumption that the *Huainan nei" 
was not included in the Qilüe or included as a twenty-chapter text if at all. But in 
either event, the “Yaoltie” was composed after Liu An's death following the for- 
mation of the Liu An lore during the late Western Han or early Eastern Han. 

The dating of the *Yaolüe" is associated with the identification of its author- 
ship. The authorship of the *Yaolüe" is usually linked to the assumption that it 
had been written to or performed before an emperor during one of Liu An's visits 
to the imperial court. Such an argument indicates that Liu An himself may have 
been involved in the writing of the *Yaolüe": if this postface had not been exclu- 
sively written by Liu An himself, he was at least the person who presented it to 
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the emperor. The presentation scene, however, is not firmly supported by our read- 
ing of the sources. Moreover, the “Yaoliie” itself does not offer any observable 
authorial information directly linking it to Prince of Huainan. All we can detect 
in the *Yaolüe" is the strong promotion of the Huainanzi through its defensive 
appraisal of the voluminous text's comprehensiveness.'^? 

I propose that the compiler or editor of the Huainanzi composed the “Yaoliie,” 
doing so to promote the Huainanzi for its comprehensiveness and universal ap- 
plicability. Such an effort was not only related to the synthesizing trend dominat- 
ing Han thinking that inspired a number of projects generating composite texts 
voluminous in size, but it also helped to stabilize the group of texts incorporated 
into the larger text. Once the list of titles was set, as we see in the “Yaoliie,” it 
became more difficult to alter the composite text, and as later readers began to 
accept the contents as something given by the author, misconceptions about the 
formation of the text affect interpretations of it. The Qing scholar Lu Wenchao [= 
S3258 (1717-1796 AD) observed the danger of accepting content lists as something 
intrinsic to and original in a text: 


SRCREHBRIZCH ERR ^ SHADES ^ BERRAET AR SDB TRS 
ic RSA BERZE : EZ MU ESZ Seth > TAHRI 
SORTA ALS Z TULSA URBES" MRED a RPT ^ OTR 
EEF 


The lists of contents preceding their main texts in the Shiji and Hanshu have already been 
there ever since the existence of their printed editions; these have been included no more 
than for the convenience of checking and reading the main contents. In so doing, however, 
much has been missed in regard to the original aims of the two scribal writings. As for the 
self-narration by the Grand Historian, it is indeed the list of contents of the Records of the 
Grand Historian, while the biographical narration by Ban Gu is indeed the list of contents 
of the History of the Han. It is because later readers tried to avoid the difficulty of looking 
into Sima’s self-narration and Ban’s biographical narrative that they rearranged the lists 


100 Based on a dichotomous reading of the *Yaolüe," Xu Fuguan (F14 suggests that the 
writer of the *Yaolüe" is someone who attaches himself more to the Daoist textual tradition; 
hence, he cannot lift the Confucian tradition to the same level as the Daoist elements included 
in the *Yaolüe." His suggestion becomes even less convincing when he proposes that the “Taizu” 
2s chapter is another summary of the Huainanzi from the Confucian perspective. This results 
from his marshalling the sources to favor his overall assumption that Liu An himself struggled 
between the Daoist and Confucian textual traditions and between their different values and ways 
of thinking. Nevertheless, whether the writer of the *Yaolüe" adheres to the Daoist textual tradi- 
tion or not has little to do with this discussion about the writer's intended message in the 
postface. Xu Fuguan 2001a: 117-118, 163-177, especially 176-177. 
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and attached them before the main texts. Readers of even later ages, however, again mis- 
took the list of contents preceding a text as the work of the author himself, so much so that 
there appear those who falsely criticize the main text based on the added list of contents.'?! 


In this passage, Lu Wenchao identifies two kinds of mistakes made by later readers: 
first, they misconstrue extant versions of the two texts as the original forms handed 
down since the texts’ conception; second, readers mistake the compilers of the 
content lists placed ahead of the main texts as the authors of the main texts. Asa 
matter of fact, earlier versions of the Shiji and Hanshu did not have such lists. The 
“Self-narration by the Grand Historian” attached to the Shiji and the “Biograph- 
ical Narration” of the Hanshu actually functioned as content lists. Consequently, 
there is no value to analyze the main text of a work on the basis of the content lists 
added at some point later in the history of the text. The cause of such misunder- 
standing, Lu continues, is ignorance of the stylistic form of early Chinese texts: 


Te ARE EBOOK ^ MRR ZS AE SRP BAe BDA ZPPEMBIEBIAN 
HOEN HER? ERKE JASE e 


The contents of ancient texts are listed at the end of the main texts. The “Yaolüe” of the 
Huainanzi and the postface to the thirteen pian of the Fayan are two examples of this sort. I 
think: isn’t the “Ordering the Commentaries on the Hexagrams” in the Changes the list of 
contents of the sixty-four hexagrams? The writing of various postfaces, such as that of the 
Records of the Grand Historian and History of the Han, may have originated here. 


Taking the “Yaoliie” and the postface to the Fayan as examples, Lu Wenchao 
points out that in early Chinese texts, contents are listed after the main texts, so 
the “Self-Narration by the Grand Historian” and the “Biographical Narration” are 
by no means exceptions to the form of early texts. Moreover, Lu proposes that this 
format may have been modeled upon the “Ordering the Commentaries on the 
Hexagrams” of the Changes. 

Lu’s observation helps to clarify that the contents arranged before the main 
texts of the printed versions of the Shiji and Hanshu were not present in earlier 
versions until added by later editors, but it does not make further efforts to trace 
the origin of postface writing. Among the five texts Lu mentions, the attributions 
of the postfaces to the Eastern Han writers Yang Xiong and Ban Gu have been 
widely accepted. This is because scholars living after the project of rearranging 
the imperial text collection had Liu Xiang’s model to imitate in connecting mul- 
tiple pian text units to make a larger text. For the postfaces associated with earlier 


101 Lu Wenchao [#3752 1939: 67. 
102 Lu Wenchao 1939: 67. 
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periods, however, their attributions are much less easily determined. If, as Sun 
Deqian argues, Liu Xiang invented postface writing as the means to connect dis- 
crete textual units to make larger texts, we may want to reconsider the previous 
attributions of postfaces predating Liu Xiang, at least we cannot take for granted 
an attribution of postface dated before Liu Xiang.” 

We should consider the attribution of the “Yaoliie” in the same light. Although 
we need to avoid sweeping conclusions that all early Chinese postfaces were writ- 
ten by later editors, the writer of the “Yaoliie” is most likely a later editor. Earlier in 
this chapter, we saw that the silence of the Shiji regarding the Huainanzi and other 
works attributed to Liu An in the Hanshu indicates the unavailability of those works 
to the compiler of Liu An’s biography at the time when it was written. According to 
the Shiji, Liu An died in 122 BC, but the Shiji was likely not completed until around 
90 BC. Even though the individual chapters of the Huainanzi might have been 
available before Liu An’s death, the Huainanzi as an entity, whether called Neishu 
A or Huainan nei X£, probably had not been compiled by 90 BC. Kanaya 
Osamu and Michael Loewe also consider the formation of the Huainanzi to be the 
result of a process not finished until after Liu An's death, even though some of the 
Huainanzi chapters may have been completed before his death. As a result, the 
*Yaolüe" must be a summation of the entire Huainanzi provided by a later editor.’™ 

Lu Wenchao's attempt to trace the writing of postfaces back to “Ordering the 
Commentaries on the Hexagrams" also brings to our attention some other aspects 
of a convention of early Chinese postface writing. The date of the Commentaries 
of the Changes (Yizhuan 2118) (which includes “Ordering the Commentaries on 
the Hexagrams”) has been debated from the time when Ouyang Xiu Eklat (1007— 
1073 AD) challenged the conventional idea that Confucius was the writer of these 
commentaries. Now it is generally held that the Commentaries of the Changes 
were composed much later than Confucius's time; furthermore, it is recognized 
that the seven pieces included in the commentaries are probably not the product 
of a single time, with the “Ordering the Commentaries on the Hexagrams" being 


103 Sun Deqian 1972. This does not mean, however, that Liu Xiang could have created this 
method out of thin air. Some ofthe techniques used to connect small textual units together must 
have been available to him by the time the project started. 

104 Kanaya Osamu 1960: 457—459; Loewe 2000: 244. They both consider that the nei pian men- 
tioned in the Hanshu version of Liu An's biography and the Huainan nei with twenty-one chap- 
ters, as recorded in the “Yiwen zhi,” are not completely the same. The latter was a later edition 
including the presented chapters and those added after Liu An's death. Even though they have 
not made clear on this point, it seems that both of them tend to believe that the Huainanzi was a 
result of Liu Xiang's arrangement of the imperial collection of texts. 
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among the latest pieces. Li Jingchi £$), (1902-1975 AD) considers that it 
could not predate the reign of Emperor Zhao of Han gip (86-74 BC). Never- 
theless, in the “Miucheng” 2278 (Inappropriate Expressions) chapter of the 
Huainanzi there is a citation that may indicate an earlier existence of the “Order- 
ing the Commentaries on the Hexagrams” or, at least the existence of a piece of 


writing that very much resembled it. The relevant passage reads, 


SRR ^ GORGE RHH” MRE ^ HTM Amt HAZ o BAA: RZ UD 
dto BUSS DM 


Now in looking for something at night, one is the same as a blind musician; when the east- 
ern sky opens, the thing one has been looking for at night is lightened. If one acts and ben- 
efits from the action, then loss follows it. Therefore, in the Changes it says: *One can decor- 
ticate it, but cannot in the end exhaust it, thus one accepts and restores it."!07 


The passage clearly states that the words describing changes between the bo and 
fu hexagrams in this passage are cited from the Changes. We can find a similar 
passage in “Ordering the Commentaries on the Hexagrams”: 


HE > pL o^ PRADA EA ^ BE ERCT > MZDE 


The bo hexagram means decorticating. Yet things cannot end by being completely de- 
corticated: when the top is exhausted, the bottom returns. Thus one accepts and re- 
stores it.1°° 


The similarities between these two passages are obvious. If the Huainanzi citation 
from the Changes is indeed crafted on the basis of the passage from “Ordering the 
Commentaries on the Hexagrams,” or something akin to it, we have reason to be- 
lieve the “Yaoliie” writer had examples of summaries and content lists to follow 
when composing the *Yaolüe." Those “Commentaries on the Changes,” especially 
the “Ordering the Commentaries on the Hexagrams,” the “Commentaries on the 
Hexagrams" (Tuan zhuan &{#{), and the “Commentaries on the Images” (Xiang 
zhuan %13), were probably among those examples. While the “Commentaries on 
the Hexagrams” and the “Commentaries on the Images” define each of the sixty- 
four hexagrams from two different perspectives—word and image—the “Ordering 


105 Fora summary of this on-going debate, see Dai Lianzhang 1989, especially 1-14; Wang Bo 
2003; Li Xueqin 2006: 94-176; Gao Heng 1979: 35-53; 1970, 1-7; Li Jingchi Æ$% 1978: 11-19, 
292-324, 398-406, and passim. 
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the Commentaries of the Hexagrams” articulates the sixty-four hexagrams as an 
organic chain with the individual hexagrams as the links. Although the linguistic 
patterns used in these commentaries somewhat differ from those in the *Yaolüe," 
their overall layout clearly uses a similar design. For example, the “Ordering the 
Commentaries of the Hexagrams" also relies on a self-referential sequence to con- 
nect the sixty-four hexagrams as a logical entity. It begins with the gian #@ and kun 
IF hexagrams, then moves to the tun Œ, meng 32, xu #5, and so on, until arriving 
at the weiji #2378, the last of the sixty-four links, to complete a circle and predict the 
next step, the start of a new circle. If we number the hexagrams in the sequence 
from 1 to 64, the logical unity can be illustrated as the following: 


1 (qian)22 (kun)23 (tun)>4 (meng)>5 (xu)>... 
23 (bo)?24 (fu)? ...264 (weiji) 21 (qian) > ... 


The self-referential patterns are not merely limited to postfaces mentioned above. 
Taking the excavated “Wuxing” 7117 text as an example, Dirk Meyer discusses 
how, in early Chinese philosophy, specific references were established within the 
text proper through such self-referential chains. As opposed to the other way of 
constructing meaning (see, for example, the “Ziyi” XX), which relies on the 
"textual communities" to articulate authoritative statements outside of the text 
proper, the *Wuxing's" cross-referential webs represent a more sophisticated 
method for generating meaning. Put simply, the former is more authority-based 
and the latter, more argumentative.” This typical method of argumentation re- 
sembles what the *Yaolüe" writer does to present the twenty pian as a meaningful 
whole: first defining each category under discussion from a certain perspective 
and then stringing all the categories together within the cross-referential frame- 
work.'? Additionally, the “Wuxing” manuscript is among a number of texts exca- 
vated from Guodian Tomb 1 dated to late Warring States period.” This suggests 
that the major techniques applied to early Chinese postface writing have their 
roots in the Warring States argumentative techniques. We may even speculate 
that writing of early Chinese postfaces was a subset of the latter. In reading 
through the Huainanzi and its postface, the comprehensiveness claimed for the 


109 Meyer, D. 2012: 77-130. 

110 For detailed textual analysis of this type of meaning construction represented by the 
*Wuxing" manuscript, see Meyer, D. 2012: 90-100. 

111 Hubei Sheng Jingmen Shi Bowuguan 1997; Tu Zongliu #527 and Liu Zuxin £I[rH[c 2001: 9-15. 
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text might be a result of the cross-referential argumentative form rather than from 
the intrinsic nature of the text’s contents. 

The comparison between a postface and an argumentative essay should not 
be pushed too far, as the writing of a postface ultimately has a different function 
from that of an argumentative essay such as the “Wuxing.” Such literary tech- 
niques may have inspired early postface writing, but a postface primarily stresses 
the unity and comprehensiveness of the text to which it is attached. I suspect that 
the endeavor of explaining the contents of each chapter, as we see in the *Yaolüe," 
is the ramification of some farther-reaching contemporary intellectual and social 
activities. Indeed, we can observe this form of writing in other early works, in- 
cluding the postfaces of Book of Documents and Maoshi (Mao version of the 
Odes). In the extant versions of these texts, commentaries have been separated 
from one another and placed right before each document or poem, but origi- 
nally these commentaries were actually each compiled in single pian forms. In 
other words, they can be viewed as the postfaces to the Shangshu and the Maoshi, 
respectively.!? Scholars disagree on when exactly these writings started to be 
written, but recent archaeological discoveries, such as the “Kongzi shilun" {LF 
iat (Confucius's Comments on the Odes), suggest that this type of writing had 
already appeared by late Middle Warring States period. Scholars also tend to 
agree that this type of writing was associated with the early Chinese pedagogical 
tradition of focusing on a few Classical works passed down from the past, such 
as the Shi, the Shu, and the Yi.'? The adoption of this type of writing, labeled in 
late Warring States and early Western Han periods as post- or preface writing, 
may have been associated with a conscious attempt to imitate the text formation 
model exemplified by the Classical works. This accords with the overtones of the 
*Yaolüe," which aims to promote the Huainanzi as a universal masterpiece by 
praising its comprehensiveness and usefulness. 

In summary, we have seen that the *Yaolüe" functions as a means to string 
the individual Huainanzi chapters together into a coherent unity expressed by the 
cross-referential framework. Additionally, we have seen that this style of postface 
writing calls attention to the authority of the Huainanzi by borrowing a format 
related to an early Chinese pedagogical tradition emphasizing Classical works. 


112 For details, Cheng Yuanmin f&jrtfjt 2005 and Cheng Yuanmin 1999. 

113 For the inscriptions of the “Kongzi shilun” on bamboo strips and its transcriptions, see Ma 
Chengyuan 2001: 3-41, 121-168; for some of the discussions on the nature of the “Kongzi shilun” 
writing, see Peng Lin 4 2002: 93-99; Jiang Linchang iT 44 Ei 2002: 100-117; Huang Ren'er 9 
A=. 2002b: 74-92; Zhu Yuanqing Ac Hills 2002: 118-139; Li Xueqin 2002: 51-61. 
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These two points merge into the *Yaolüe's" promotion of the Huainanzi as a uni- 
versal work serving all times. 


4.6 The Nature of Early Chinese Writing and the Authorship of 
the Huainanzi 


While the various types of authors we see associated with early Chinese texts— 
the author as legendary figure, as founder of a teaching lineage, or as patron, for 
example—are not truly the creators of their textual canons, they have historically 
been viewed as authors. This is due to the nature of early Chinese textual formation 
and transmission. However, as discussed earlier in this chapter, removing the 
*writer" from the concept of authorship has opened up new lines of interpreta- 
tion for early Chinese texts. Questions remain regarding the composition of the 
Huainanzi, including Liu An's survival as the text's *author" even as scholars 
havelong detected the dubiousness of this claim. However, an exploration of this 
scenario will help confirm what kind of role writers played in forming texts, and 
allows us to explain the significance of authorial attribution to voluminous early 
Chinese texts such as the Huainanzi. 

Lothar Ledderose has discerned the modular structure and mass production 
of Chinese art and culture in his study. He identifies various modules serving as 
building blocks to produce and reproduce Chinese material culture in shaping 
and reshaping Chinese society. His investigation covers the nature of production 
in a number of fields, including printing, pottery, bronzeware, architecture, and 
even bureaucracy.'^ Nevertheless, he does not apply this theory to the formation 
of early Chinese texts. It is Dirk Meyer who, in a study on the composite nature of 
early Chinese texts, carries forward Ledderose's method. He applies Ledderose's 
thesis to the analysis of “Zhong xin zhi dao" £z 35, a newly excavated text 
from a Guodian tomb dated to late Warring States period, and discovers that the 
textual components in that text serve as a structural device to convey meaning.” 
Relying on both recently excavated manuscripts (for example, the Mawangdui 
Yijing 42%, Guodian Laozi, and Guodian “Ziyi”) and transmitted texts, William 
Botlz makes a similar suggestion that the formation of early Chinese texts resem- 
bles an assemblage of individual textual units, which he calls “textual building 


114 Ledderose 2000. 
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blocks.”"* That is to say, not only the excavated manuscripts, but also the trans- 
mitted texts in general are made up of self-contained, movable textual units. This 
provides “a rather good indication of one of the ways that the scholar-editors of 
the third century BC, and the early Han, went about their compositional, editorial, 
and revisionist tasks.”"” This also indicates that early Chinese writers to a large 
degree acted as editors. As a result, we must revise our thinking on the way we 
consider early Chinese authorship, especially in regard to those lengthy, literary 
texts with single authors. 

The noticeable intertextual relations between the Huainanzi and other early 
Chinese textual traditions, for instance, the Zhuangzi, Laozi, Wenzi SL, Lüshi 
chunqiu, and Han Feizi, have long attracted attention."* For those who emphasize 
the integrity and originality of the Huainanzi or even consider it a work directly 
written by Liu An, it is unlikely to be seen as an anthology or encyclopedia of pre- 
Han philosophical and literary work.'? Le Blanc is right in pointing out that the 
Huainanziis not merely a collection of pre-Han philosophical and literary writing, 
as it shares numerous textual similarities with a number of pre-Han texts. Admit- 
ting these textual similarities, however, does not necessarily negate the 
Huainanzi's efforts to make itself a comprehensive, cohesive work. Moreover, the 
assemblage of textual building blocks that may appear in a number of extant 
early Chinese works can also be involved in the construction of new meanings. 
The editor-writers may even make some revisions of those textual building blocks 
to fit their specific arguments and persuasions. While there were innovative and 
original texts produced in this manner, we cannot take for granted the automatic 
connection between the writer and the originality and unity of the text. As both 
transmitted and excavated materials demonstrate, early Chinese writers did not 
necessarily require much creativity. Reliance on preexisting materials (i.e., those 
textual building blocks), to produce new texts was the norm. This process may 
have been responsible for popular aphorisms, anecdotes, and other short pieces 
of material preserved either orally or in written form. In order to understand how 
this process affected the writing of the Huainanzi, we may demonstrate how freely 
a textual building block could move around and be fitted into different texts. 


116 Boltz 2005: 58. Either called paragraphs or zhang, those textual building blocks are similar 
in form and structure, usually self-contained and self-standing, and can move freely in different 
texts and serve as their organic components. Also see Wagner 1999: 32-56. 

117 Boltz 2005: 59. 
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We can see the textual building blocks theory as it applies to the Huainanzi 
emphasized in several stories involving Xi Fuji. The first of these is contained in 
the “Responding to the Way" i#/& (*Daoying") chapter of the Huainanzi: 


BATBRUWC c GEO RUSSE EC ARC SAMAR : AIST SAT SEU 
> EB Ath * SLUR AR SE o UME ^ HAINES ? MARS IZ ae EE 
: ASEAN CEE REE EMRE ^ vu CH Ae ° 


Li 
[unu 
E 


The Jin noble son Chong'er went out in exile. When he visited the Cao, the Cao did not meet 
him with ritual propriety. Xi Fuji's wife said to him, "The Lord of Cao did not treat the Jin 
noble son with ritual propriety. I observed that Chong'er's followers are all worthy men. If 
they assist their master to return to the state of Jin, for sure they will attack Cao. Why don't 
you show some generosity to them in advance?" Xi Fuji then presented pots of drink and 
food, and also put some jade bi disks within the containers. Chong'er accepted Xi Fuji's food 
but returned his bi disks. When Chong'er returned to his state, he raised troops to attack 
Cao and conquered it. He commanded that none ofthe three armies should enter the neigh- 
borhood of Xi Fuji's residence.’ 


In the Zuozhuan, there is a similar story referenced during the narrative of Chong'er's 
exile, although the character of Xi Fuji's last name is rendered differently in the 
Zuozhuan. The Zuozhuan provides more details about the kind of mistreatment 
the Cao showed to Chong'er and his followers: 


BOS > BCA > MERHER 208 ^ WMA ° (ERE : OF HE 
Er KE DUAR ^ FE DURE > PSC ^ KER ^ DM Sos eH b ^ GaP ^ TERRE 


HAT ^ TARAR ? JRR” HEUS OSTRIE o 


Kel 


When [Chong'er and his followers] arrived at Cao, Lord Gong of Cao heard that Chong'er 
had doubled ribs and desired to observe his naked body. He approached to observe 
Chong'er when the latter had a bath. Xi Fuji's wife said, “I have observed that the followers 
of the Jin noble son are all capable enough to assist governing a state. If assisted by them, 
the master must be able to return to his state; if returning to his state, he must be able to 
obtain his aim among the various lords; if able to obtain his aim among the various lords 
and reproach those who do not observe ritual proprieties, then Cao will be the first. Why 
aren't you shifting your allegiance early?" Xi Fuji then presented dishes and food to 
Chong'er and his followers. He also put some jade bi disks there together with the food. The 
Jin noble son accepted the food but returned the bi disks.'” 


But in the “In the World" AFJ (“Renjian”) chapter, the improper behavior of the 
Lord of Cao differs from what it is described in the preceding passage. 


120 # and {# are interchangeable in this case. 
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ATEA > Pamala ^ TM ^ MAR DATSER Aa 
=A BREZE ^ WEE ^ DBE ° BUGS ¢ SEEDS > EMRE AO 
SEA > eR adit ^ ETT ° 78 ^ EARS > REG Aa > RU 


ur 


FE- 


When the Jin noble son Chong’er visited Cao, the Lord of Cao wanted to see Chong’er’s doubled 
ribs and made him bare his upper body to catch fish. Xi Fuji tried to stop the Lord of Cao, 
saying, “The Jin noble son is not an ordinary man; his three followers could all be assistants 
to a hegemon. Treating them without ritual propriety will inevitably become the worry of the 
state.” The Lord did not listen to him. When Chong’er returned to his state, he led his army to 
attack Cao and destroyed it. The disaster of dying in others’ hands and that of turning the state 
into ruins arose from making Chong’er bare his chest to catch fish. Even if Qi and Chu wanted 
to save Cao from perishing, they could not do it. Had the Cao lord listened to Xi Fuji’s words, 
then he would not have suffered the disaster of being extinguished.” 


Besides the different renderings of Fuji’s surname in the two accounts, the “Ren- 
jian” version departs from the Zuozhuan’s in three respects: first, instead of spy- 
ing Chong’er’s unusual ribs when he was bathing, the Lord of Cao forces Chong’er 
to bare his upper body when fishing. This detail of having Chong’er bare his torso 
to fish is echoed in the *Shangde" chapter of the Lüshi chunqiu. It says, 


Es TSE ^ AMEER ° 


When [Chong’er and his followers] left Qi for Cao, in order to observe Chong’er’s doubled 
ribs, Lord Gong of Cao made him bare his chest when fishing at a pool.” 


Second, the conversation that takes place between Xi Fuji and his wife in the Zuo- 
zhuan is recorded as happening between Xi Fuji and the Lord of Cao in the “Ren- 
jian” chapter. The warning delivered by the wife in one passage and by Xi Fuji in 
the other is, nevertheless, the same. Finally, because this conversation occurs in 
a court setting, the *Renjian" anecdote does not mention how Xi Fuji gave food 
and gifts to Chong'er, as it does in the Zuozhuan. Interestingly, the Guoyu Ezz 
and the Han Feizi ¥4JẸF are able to incorporate the differences between the Zuo- 
zhuan account and the “Renjian” version into a single narrative which includes 
the court setting and the conversation between Xi Fuji and his wife: 


TOBECOTIBEUU Whe > PAHO : KARLE ^ RUSSE EUR 

FBS ATIEM Ath 2 Bi fat o REAR RAMEE EVR BG o BAUR 2 
Aa o SECURITE HSE RG] : AWIKA ASE > ath ? ARE: E 

HZ > ATER WER  SABABBBAT > Hab Hes > REER o FENTE o 
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ZED:SSHBDEUCT OEC EU REARS ZA ORM CIN CDS 
MOS o HOE RBM o RARE o RAS th ^ FARA RUS ^ ARH Gc HEB 
EZUR ^ EEL > ROME ^ PU > SCTE o 


In the past when the Jin noble son Chong’er left Jin in exile, he visited Cao. The Cao ruler 
made Chong’er bare his torso and observed him. Xi Fuji and Shu Zhan attended the scene. 
Shu Zhan said to the Cao ruler, “I have observed that the Jin noble son is not an ordinary 
man. Now you meet him without ritual propriety; if some time later he returned to his state 
and raised troops, I am afraid that the state of Cao will be harmed. Your majesty should 
have him killed.” The Cao ruler did not follow his advice. Xi Fuji went back home and did 
not feel happy. His wife asked him, “Why do you look so unhappy after coming back from 
outside?” Fuji said, “I have heard that if I cannot reach the blessings available to me, then 
disasters will come and embroil me. Today our lord summoned the Jin noble son but treated 
him without ritual propriety when I attended the meeting in the front. For this I do not feel 
happy.” His wife said, “I have observed that the Jin noble son shall be the ruler of a state of 
ten thousand chariots and his followers on the left and right, ministers of a state of ten 
thousand chariots. Now he has no choice but leaving Jin in exile. He visited the state of Cao, 
but the Cao ruler had met him without observing ritual propriety. If he returns to his state 
from here, he will certainly reproach those who met him improperly; then Cao will be the 
first [to be blamed]. Why don’t you shift your allegiance in advance?” Fuji answered, “Yes.” 
Putting gold in a hu container, filling it with food, and putting some jade bi disks on it, he 
sent someone to present this to the noble son. The noble son met the messenger, made obei- 
sance to him twice, accepted the meal, but refused to take the bi disks.” 


Of the two conversations recorded in this anecdote, the Han Feizi version empha- 
sizes the conversation between Xi Fuji and his wife, but the Guoyu version gives 
more prominence to the communication between Xi Fuji, Shu Zhan and the Lord 
of Jin, especially Xi Fuji’s and Shu Zhan’s long speeches.”* In the Lienü zhuan, 
however, it is the speech of Xi Fuji’s wife that is again put in the spotlight: 


fe AGS AREE > (FRNA > meoSIUEL ° A 
| A BBB OT Oo REEL ABU o DSH Aa > BAILA > 
MSS ER o RBM ^ MTP TENS ^ ES ^ ARE > TATA ^ T SR 

Siz: PHETH” HEK AACE MEAE SHEH SUR 
Xu HREM EZ CEU ^ TIS ES ^ MERE ZAFER? Dinha . PR 
WER ASS ° AR DRI Zi MEERE AP RARE RAF REL (> JIRA 
S7 [8] OREWA ° 
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The Jin noble son Chong’er left Jin in exile. When he visited Cao, Lord Gong did not observe 
ritual proprieties: hearing that Chong’er had doubled ribs, Lord Gong approached 
Chong’er’s lodge; taking advantage of the time the latter was bathing, Lord Gong set up a 
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thin curtain to observe him." Fuji’s wife said to Fuji, “I observed that the three followers of 
the Jin noble son could all be ministers ofa state. If these three men all try their best to assist 
Chong'er, he must be able to obtain the power of the state of Jin. If able to return to his state, 
he will certainly be a hegemon among the various lords and will punish those who did not 
observe ritual proprieties, and Cao will certainly be the first [to be punished]. If Cao is going 
to meet such disaster, you will certainly not be spared from it. Why don't you shift your 
allegiance early? Moreover, I have heard that if one does not know what kind of person a 
son is, one should look at his father; if one does not know what kind of person a ruler is, 
one should look at whom he employs. Now since the followers of the Jin noble son are all 
like the servants of the highest officials and ministers, then their ruler will certainly be 
hegemon. If one treats them with ritual propriety, surely they will repay his favor; if one 
treats them wrongly, surely they will punish him for his mistakes. If you do not plan for 
yourself, the disaster will arrive soon. Xi Fuji then presented them a hu container with food 
and some jade bi disks in it. The noble son accepted the food but returned the bi disks. When 
the noble son returned to his state and punished the Cao, he then marked the gate of the 
alley where Xi Fuji lived and ordered that none of his military men should enter."* 


There are yet other versions of the Xi Fuji anecdote appearing in the *Guan Cai 
shijia" 23 t+ and the “Jin shiji” HEX of the Shiji and other Han and pre-Han 
works.'? The differences among all these narratives, however, seem related to the 
same set of details. 

First, there is variation in the manner by which Lord of Cao is able to see 
Chong’er’s unique ribs. In the Lüshi chungiu and the “Renjian” chapter of the 
Huainanzi, the Cao ruler forces Chong'er to catch fish with a bared torso, but the 
Zuozhuan, Guoyu, and other sources record that the Cao ruler spied on Chong'er 
when he was bathing. The fact that two chapters, the *Daoying" and the *Renjian" 
chapters, within the Huainanzi follow different versions in reporting this detail 
would seem to suggest that the Huainanzi is a compilation of pieces from different 
oral or textual traditions instead of a monograph planned, supervised, or written 
by a single writer. 

Second, the versions vary the focal point. Some versions (Lienii zhuan and 
Zuozhuan, for instance) pay more attention to the speech given by Xi Fuji's wife, 
while others (the Guoyu passage, for example) focus more on the court setting 
where Xi Fuji and Shu Zhan offered their remonstration and advice to the Cao 


127 The similar syntax is also seen in the Guoyu passage: “Hearing that Chong'er had doubled 
ribs, Lord Gong wanted to observe what they looked like. He stopped by Chong'er's lodge, spied 
on the latter when he took a bath, and set up a thin curtain to observe him (HERNE ^ AEE 
AR ^ EES > SERUÉDG ^ wote). See Xu Yuangao 2002: 327. 
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ruler. In the “Renjian” chapter’s version, we even find that the conversation be- 
tween Xi Fuji and his wife becomes that between Xi Fuji and the Cao ruler: a wise 
woman’s and a wise official’s speeches converge. 

Finally, versions render Fuji’s surname differently, Xi {= *ho or Xi f& “ro. The 
inclusion of both { and f& in the Huainanzi is another reminder indicating that 
this is a compiled text rather than the product of a unified vision provided by a 
single writer. The value of these variations is that they help us to distinguish the 
influence of what may be different textual traditions. For example, the Liishi 
chunqiu and the “Renjian” passages may be grouped together as both mention 
that the Cao ruler asked Chong’er to catch fish; the Guoyu and the Lienii zhuan 
passages are tied together for sharing the same phrase “twos mien.” The 
different renderings of Fuji’s surname could also be evidence as useful for distin- 
guishing and grouping the sources. 

Notwithstanding the various differences, the basic plot of this narrative re- 
mains consistent throughout the sources. The story goes that, before Chong’er 
returned to the Jin to assume power after his long exile, he passed through Cao, 
where he did not receive the proper respect from Lord Gong of Cao. Lord Gong’s 
impertinent observation of Chong’er’s unusual ribs outrages the Jin exiles. Xi 
Fuji’s wife recognizes the potential fallout from Lord Gong’s disrespectfulness, so 
she asks her husband to present the Jin exiles food and gifts in order to avoid any 
repercussions once Chong’er obtains power in Jin. Xi Fuji follows his wife’s ad- 
vice and presents both food and some jade bi disks to Chong’er. Chong’er accepts 
the food but returns the bi disks. Not long after this incident, Chong’er indeed 
punished Cao for the insults he received from the Cao ruler. Yet he announces 
that Xi Fuji’s family should be spared from his attack as Xi Fuji had treated him 
differently when he was in Cao. All the sources citing this anecdote follow this 
basic plot. 

The variations of details do not alter the main plot in any version. Not only 
does the plot remain stable, but similar phrases also appear in all the narratives, 
a phenomenon indicating the close textual connection among different texts, 
which prompts some explanation. Certainly, some variation naturally occurs in 
the course of transmission. But this variation may also indicate deliberate choices 
regarding the presentation of different aspects of the short narrative for purposes 
of persuasion and argumentation. For example, the Han Feizi uses this story to 
demonstrate the danger of the ruler of a small state not observing ritual proprie- 
ties or listening to his officials’ admonition.’” By contrast, the Lienii zhuan high- 
lights Xi Fuji’s wife’s speech and demonstrates her farsightedness and wisdom in 
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dealing with the Cao ruler’s impertinence toward the Jin noble son.”' Using the 
same anecdote for different persuasive purposes can even be observed within a 
single text, as we see with the Huainanzi. The “Daoying” chapter is a collection 
of anecdotes used to explain different passages of the Laozi. Xi Fuji’s story is 
quoted to illustrate the Laozi passage qu ze quan wang ze zheng fill, ERIE” 
(Bending himself, then one saves himself; distorting himself, then one achieves 
correctness).'” It emphasizes Xi Fuji’s “bending” himself to offer food and gifts to 
the Jin exiles and how this action spares him from Chong’er’s actions against Cao 
after he seized the power of Jin. In the “Renjian” chapter, however, this same 
story is used as an example to prove that “preventing disasters from arising is 
easier than fixing a disaster, and if he cannot devote himself to the former, then 
he is not the right person with whom techniques should be discussed.” In the 
“Miucheng,” it emphasizes Xi Fuji’s virtue,P^ while in the “Qisu” F (Equating 
Customs), it underlines Xi Fuji’s “honest heart” (chengxin Jù), or sincerity.” 
In short, the examination of how Xi Fuji’s narrative is assembled in Han and 
pre-Han texts shows that, as one of the many kinds of textual building blocks, the 
basic narrative of Xi Fuji could be revised and circulated in different texts. With 
each revision, we also see a glimpse of the different purposes at work in the for- 
mation of the Huainanzi and other early Chinese texts. It is also worth noting that 
besides the Xi Fuji narrative, there are many other types of textual building 
blocks. For instance, Liu Dehan 43 identifies at least 95 citations from the 
Laozi in the Huainanzi, some are directly quoted and others are integrated into 
the Huainanzi without explicit citation." These quotations from Laozi, especially 
those included in the *Daoying" chapter, can also be viewed as textual building 
blocks arranged according to the needs of the Huainanzi editor-writers. There are 
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134 He Ning 1998: 723. It says: “Xi Fuji was able to have the gate of his alley marked because of a hu 
container of food he presented and Zhao Xuanmeng was able to avoid death because of a bundle of 
dried meat he offered. This is not because the presents they gave were numerous, but because their 
virtues are abundant (SARUT Bee] > Beca DORA HGS ^ Fah > EARR). 

135 He Ning 1998: 779. The passage reads: "Therefore, a hu container of food offered by Xi Fuji 
is worth more than the Chuiji jade owned by Lord Xian of Jin; a bundle of dried meat given by 
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also large numbers of identical or similar passages shared between the Huainanzi 
and the extant Wenzi. Whether one of the texts is derived from the other has long 
been a disputed issue, but Ding Yuanzhi J | FE introduces a new theory that may 
shed some light on the formation of the extant Wenzi, which, according to Ding’s 
theory, consists of an original Wenzi text along with many later additions and 
interpolations. As to the later additions, Ding determines that three-fourths of 
them come from an abbreviated version, not to be confused with the extant ver- 
sion, of the Huainanzi. Nevertheless, those passages appearing in both texts may 
actually derive from other sources consulted by the Huainanzi editor-writers 
when its chapters were composed.’” This helps to explain why the Huainanzi 
spreads so many variants of a single anecdote (Xi Fuji, for instance) across its 
chapters, and why the messages or arguments conveyed within this text and even 
individual chapters, could contradict one another so glaringly. 

Flexibility in assembling textual building blocks no doubt characterizes one 
of the major features of textual formation in early China and it pertains to the 
Huainanzi in particular. These textual building blocks were usually drawn from 
acommon repository of wisdom and knowledge transmitted orally and/or in writ- 
ten form and, in one way or another, shared by different groups either participat- 
ing in the formation of those textual blocks or connected with those who formed 
or circulated them. Multiple textual building blocks were selected (and altered if 
needed), mixed, and kneaded into longer pieces, such as zhang # or pian $5, with 
themes shaped for the purpose of persuasion, argumentation, or categorization. 
These longer pieces were further compiled to form longer texts, usually consisting 
of multiple pian, as the means to categorize and preserve knowledge, to display 
economic, social, and political prestige, or to express philosophical or political 
ideas. The issue of authorship is present at each phase of this three-phase model 
of early Chinese text making. Unfortunately, the authorship involved in the first 
two phases—the formation of textual building blocks and that of pian or zhang 
units—is usually beyond identification. Our interest in the issue of the author or 
authorship, as in the case of the Huainanzi, concerns the third stage—the for- 
mation of multi-pian texts through compilation and rearrangement, such as those 
resulting from the later Western Han project of rearranging the imperial text col- 
lection. 

The presence of Liu An as “author,” then, remains necessary for modern 
scholars due to the needed biographical information it provides for interpreting 
the text. When the text is tied to its social and political backdrop as well as the 
personal life of the author, it can be historicized and analyzed. This perspective 
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on the relationship between a text and its author is an ahistorical modern twist 
of the concept of authorship in early China, and the nature of this relationship 
has been heavily influenced by the Romantic construction of authorship, which 
advocates the idea that texts are the exclusive product of their authors’ creativity. 
When such thinking is applied in the analysis of early Chinese writings, such as 
the Huainanzi, however, the anachronistic context immediately betrays the flaws 
of this literary methodology: texts are inevitably subordinated to the biographical 
information that provides the primary context in which the text is understood. 
Not surprisingly, the method results in many forced sociopolitical interpretations. 
We see this clearly in studies on the Huainanzi, as most prefer to accept the ac- 
count about Huainanzi’s formation being associated with the presentation of the 
text to the imperial court by Liu An, despite the problems with assuming such an 
event. Regardless, scholars remain focused on this event, as it attaches Liu An to 
the text, allowing for explorations of Liu An’s political ambition, early Han court 
struggles, or the ambivalence of Liu An’s philosophical and political thought. Un- 
fortunately, interpretations following these issues overlook many other issues 
surrounding this voluminous early Han text. 

Even though the text was ultimately attributed to Liu An, we should ask 
whether the compilers of the Huainanzi were concerned with what now interests 
modern scholars for their interpretation of the text combined with biographical 
information about Liu An.” This question can be answered through an under- 
standing of their contemporary understanding of the concept of authorship. In 


138 The following discussion on the Huainanzi authorial attribution is based on this assumption, 
which cannot be verified but allows us to look at the author issue from a different perspective. 
The discussion attempts to demonstrate that even if we follow the conventional argument that 
Liu An indeed organized the compiling of the Huainanzi, we should not take for granted that Liu 
An participated in the actual writing or editing of this work, nor should we advance speculations 
that Liu An presented this work to the imperial court. For a useful comparison of the nature of 
literary production within a “learned” court-setting, we might consider the words of the king of 
Castile-León in the second half of the thirteenth century, Alfonso X, who, whilst commenting 
upon Moses’ involvement in the divinely-inspired Pentateuch, observed, “Our Lord composed 
the ideas for the Commandments, and authority and authorship of it was his, such that he or- 
dered them them to written down, but Moses wrote them down; thus as we often say: the king 
makes a book, not because he writes it with his own hands, but because he puts together the 
ideas for it, and corrects them, and balances them out, and inserts things, and shows the way in 
which it ought to be done [...]. Moreover, when we say that the king makes a palace or some other 
work, it is not meant that he should make it with his own hands, but because he ordered that it 
be done and gave the material which was needed for it. And whoever fulfills this requirement, 
the name of being the [author] of the work is his, (Alfonso X 2001: 477b, ll. 2-9, “compuso Nues- 
tro Sennor las razones de los mandados, e porque ouo ell auctoridad e el nombre dend por que 
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early Han and pre-Han writings, authors did not have to be, and usually were not, 
writers. Moreover, even early Chinese writers were not the originators of the text 
they composed, but more likely acted as editors and transmitters, as Boltz and 
others have demonstrated. One of the skills the editor-writer acquired was a ca- 
pability to edit and assemble textual building blocks to form new texts, as illus- 
trated by the example of the Xi Fuji narrative. 

Forming texts in this manner could not have happened without the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, the collection of fair number of texts, and the patronage that 
brought together editor-writers to produce new texts. In the case of the Huainanzi, 
Liu An is considered the person who brought the editor-writers together and pro- 
vided them a platform—his Huainan court at Shouchun #¢#:—where texts of dif- 
ferent traditions could be collected, discussed, and reorganized by students from 
different textual traditions to produce a more comprehensive work. Without his 
fondness of literature and patronage of literary scholarship, the individual chap- 
ters contained in the extant Huainanzi may have never come into being. There is 
little doubt that Liu An was the simultaneous patron and “owner” of these texts. 

Even though it is possible that all the twenty pian chapters of the Huainanzi 
were composed in the Huainan court, the Huainanzi as a whole, single text may not 
have come into being until sometime later. After all, the earliest information on the 
text that describes twenty-one chapters in Liu An’s name appears in the “Yiwen zhi” 
chapter of the Hanshu compiled over two hundred years after Liu An’s death. The 
assumption that the Huainanzi as a single text appeared after Liu An’s death helps 
to explain the Shiji's silence on the writings which are subsequently attributed to 
Liu An in later sources. So far there is no evidence to support a speculation that 
information on the Huainanzi was removed from the Shiji version of Liu An's biog- 
raphy by Western Han imperial censorship. In light of what we now know about 
text formation in early China, it seems more likely that the compilation of the 
Huainanzi into a unified whole had not yet happened when Liu An's Shiji biography 
was being written. It is also likely that the lore eventually portraying Liu An and his 
intellectual entourage as the authors of a number of texts, especially esoteric texts, 
had yet to take shape by the time the Shiji was written. Based on the available evi- 
dence, we infer that the compilation of the Huainanzi occurred between the time 


las mando escriuir, mas que las escriuio Moysen; assi como dixiemos nos muchas uezes: el Rey 
faze un libro, non porque él escriua con sus manos, más porque compone las razones dél, e las 
enmienda, et yegua, e interescá, e muestra la manera de cómo se deben fazer [...] Otrossi quando 
dezimos el rey faze un palacio o alguna obra, no es dicho quelo el fiziesse con sus manos, mas 
por quel mando fazer e dio las cosas que fueron mester para ello. E qui esto cumple, aquel a 
nombre que faze la obra"). My thanks are due to Professor Anthony Lappin for suggesting the 
text and providing the translation. 
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when the Shiji version of Liu An’s biography was written and the time when the 
“Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu was written. 

The information regarding the text called the “Huainan nei” does not com- 
pletely bring the Huainanzi to light. Even if we consider it to be equivalent to the 
present-form of the Huainanzi, we still cannot verify who recorded this infor- 
mation. Of course, the “Yiwen zhi” chapter is based on Liu Xin’s Qiliie, the result 
of the arrangement of the Han imperial library first under the direction of Liu 
Xiang, Xin's father, and then, Liu Xin himself.’ However, there is also indication 
that Ban Gu may have updated some of the information included in the Qiltie 
based on what he knew about certain texts."? After all, he held the position of 
imperial Editor (jiaoshu lang 1 &B[)) and worked in the imperial library when he 
compiled the Hanshu.'^ Nevertheless, it is difficult to distinguish Ban Gu's edit- 
ing work from the information provided by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin in the Qilüe, 
because the Qiliie had been lost by the late Tang dynasty (618-907 AD).'? It seems 
unlikely that the Qilüe served as a source for the number of pian attributed to the 
Huainanzi in the “Yiwen zhi,” as the *Yaolüe" writer stresses that the main text 
of the Huainanzi consists of twenty pian, but the *Yiwen zhi" describes it as a text 
with “twenty-one pian." It is possible, however, that some later compilers, includ- 
ing Ban Gu himself,“ considered the postface left by Liu Xiang or others (who- 
ever wrote the “Yaoliie”) to be the twenty-first and final chapter of the Huainanzi, 
and the “Yiwen zhi” entry on the Huainanzi reflects this newer understanding of 
the text. "^ 

The writing style of the *Yaolüe," however, does not completely accord with 
reconstructed postfaces allegedly written by Liu Xiang. Unlike Liu Xiang's 
postfaces, the *Yaolüe" omits the information pertaining to the text's authorship, 
instead emphasizing the text's comprehensiveness.'^ The tone of justification 
suggests that the author was an advocate of it, but this is inconsistent with the 
objective voice usually employed in extant postfaces attributed to Liu Xiang. 


139 Hanshu 30.1701. 

140 Zhong Zhaopeng 1985: 67. 

141 Based on the Ruan Xiaoxu's postface to the “Qiliie” quoted by Yao Zhenzong, Liu Xiang's 
and Liu Xin's arrangement of the imperial library set up a tradition for the Eastern Han imperial 
library. Ban Gu's “Yiwen zhi” is the direct result of such tradition. Yao Zhenzong 1936: "Qilüe 
yiwen" 1; Zhong Zhaopeng 1985: 60. 

142 Zhong Zhaopeng 1985: 69-73. 

143 Liu Dehan 2001: 290. 

144 Hanshu 30.1701. 

145 Forthe reconstructed postfaces allegedly written by Liu Xiang, see Yan Kejun 1995: 330-335. 
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The above difference, however, does not deny the possibility that Liu Xiang 
and his team arranging the imperial collection wrote the *Yaolüe.""6 First, the 
reconstructed postfaces follow a single format that may have not been able to 
clearly reveal how Liu Xiang composed the postfaces. In fact, we are even unsure 
of the validity of the few reconstructed postfaces, and unconfident as to whether 
the reconstructions truly reflect Liu Xiang’s style. The extant postfaces surviving 
in the printed editions are dated to the Song or thereafter. Whether or not these 
reconstructed postfaces reflect their original versions is still an on-going debate. 
For example, the Qing scholar Wang Xianshen F^ [& doubts that the Han Feizi 
postface included in its current version is the original postface, as it is almost 
totally identical with Han Fei’s biography in the Shiji." Moreover, Liu Xiang has 
generally been associated with this postface since Gao You’s time, as Gao You’s 
postface clearly states that “Liu Xiang, the Grand Master for Splendid Happiness, 
collated, edited, and compiled it, naming it Huainan" JC Gk 3 [ASTER 
A EBS. ^* It is well known that the postfaces written by Liu Xiang (or others in 
his team) were attached to the rearranged texts before they were presented to the 
emperor.'? 

Additionally, it is worth considering the limited access one would have to the 
kinds of texts incorporated in the Huainanzi at the time when the *Yaolüe" was 
written. Liu Xiang was among the few who would have had the opportunity to 
see such texts. Liu Xiang's Hanshu biography states that Liu Xiang's father, Liu 
De 41 (?-57 BC), participated in handling the case of Liu An's rebellion and was 
able to obtain Liu An's collection of texts. Although this passage does not specif- 
ically reference the Huainanzi, it does indicate that Liu Xiang was fascinated by 
the texts his father acquired from Liu An’s collection.” It is a possibility that this 
connection between Liu Xiang and Liu An's collections is a product of the lore 
that began to develop a few decades after Liu An's death, but the association may 
not be completely groundless. We know that there could be a connection between 


146 Such possibility is based on currently available information. The purpose is to explore an 
alternative explanation to the formation of the Huainanzi. A full search of the possible historical 
figure who put the twenty pian together deserves a more detailed study. Here it suffices to men- 
tion one of such possibilities. 

147 See Wang Xianshen 1998: 16. Foran outline ofthe discussion on the reconstructed postfaces, 
148 He Ning 1998: 6. 

149 In his preface to the reconstruction of the *Qilüe," Yao Zhenzong quotes Ruan Xiaoxu [t 
&& that Liu Xiang's postfaces were attached to the main texts. See Yao Zhenzong 1936: “Qilue 
yiwen" 1; also see Zhong Zhaopeng 2001: 554. 

150 Hanshu 70.1928-1929. 
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the “grand” JB writings attributed to Liu An and Liu Xiang’s fascination with al- 
chemic writings as follows: 


ERREN tr TEMA PRES - SS 
we A HARA MEER ee A 3 
HRB WM: LSM THES BES JS LITRE 
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The Emperor (Emperor Xuan r. 74-48 BC) again promoted affairs related to gods, immortals, 
recipes, and techniques. There was a text call the Rare, Keep-Inside-of-the-Pillow Collection 
of the Garden of Great Treasure attributed to the Prince of Huainan. The text describes the 
techniques with which gods and immortals commanded ghostly creatures to make gold as 
well as the recipes by which Zou Yan valued the Way and prolonged his life. Few people in 
the world had seen it. Yet during Wudi’s reign, Gengsheng’s (Liu Xiang’s original name) 
father Liu De was in charge of the Prince of Huainan’s legal case, and obtained the An’s 
books. Gengsheng began to read those writings from his early age. He thought that the Rare, 
Keep-Inside-of-the-Pillow Collection of the Garden of Great Treasure was rare and presented 
it to the Emperor, saying that gold could be made [based on what says in this text]. The 
emperor ordered him to be in charge of the Directorate for Imperial Manufactories to cast 
gold. This cost a great deal, yet the recipes failed the attestation. The emperor then issued 
an order to have Gengsheng tried. The judge impeached Gengsheng for his casting fake gold, 
imprisoned him and sentenced him to death. '* 


Here, we are drawing an inference from the assumption that Liu An did provide 
a platform in the court of his Huainan princedom for the editor-writers of different 
traditions to make texts. The efforts resulted in the production of multiple texts 
yet to be formed as a larger text known as the Huainanzi, at least three decades 
after Liu An’s death. Our interpretation of the above passage follows the same 
assumption. Although this passage centers on the secret text of techniques and 
recipes, it nevertheless betrays that Liu Xiang’s father obtained Liu An’s writings 
when handling An’s legal case. The secret text of techniques and recipes, remain- 
ing consistent with the formation of the Liu An lore, was among the texts that Liu 
De took from the Huainan court. This passage also describes how Lu Xiang began 
to read these texts when he was young and how he would venture his life to pro- 
mote them, as shown in the case of presenting the Rare, Keep-Inside-of-the-Pillow 
Collection of the Garden of Great Treasure to the emperor. 

Consequently, we may conjecture that Liu Xiang compiled the extant Huainanzi 
from the pian found in Liu An’s collection, and then wrote the *Yaolüe" postface 
to make his compilation a cohesive text. To be sure, the Huainanzi is not mentioned 
in the above passage, which mainly focuses on the secret text that almost cost Liu 


151 Hanshu 70.1928-1929. 
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Xiang’s life. It is possible that the various pian chapters we see in the Huainanzi 
were among the texts obtained by Liu Xiang’s father. The strong justification of 
the Huainanzi’s comprehensiveness can thus be explained in connection with Liu 
Xiang’s admiration for those texts—alchemic writings in particular—attributed to 
Liu An. 

Moreover, we do find the similarities between the postface to the Zhanguoce 
allegedly written by Liu Xiang and the last part of the “Yaoliie.” While it is true that 
these two pieces serve different texts, they both praise the culture established by 
King Wen, King Wu, and Duke Zhou, a culture promoted by Confucius, and con- 
demn the decline of this culture during the Eastern Zhou period. Moreover, these 
two pieces also share the same narrative structure. More interestingly, the two 
also share some wording similarities. For example, when discussing the chaotic 
political situation of the “later generations" (wanshi Ht), the *Yaolüe" de- 
scribes the following: 


AGTH FEE ^ (a) Edad ^ REI] ^ KALI ^ GEREN FED o RN > 
ETHERS «(D ROTI > CERT JEFE PERA: (OBGSERED WEK > BIS 
Tro SR DATE FEIE > (ORARE © (e) 


In the time of later generations, (a) the lords of the six states, differentiated from each other 
by crooks and valleys and separated from each other by waters and mountains, each gov- 
erned their own territories, guarded their shares of lands, held their power and authority, 
and arrogated to themselves the right of governing and commanding. (b) Below there were 
not dukes governing the local; above there was not a Son of Heaven. The lords used force 
to attack each other, fighting for authority, and those who won became superior. (c) By re- 
lying upon their allied states, forging solemn covenants by exchanging hostages, cutting 
bamboo to make tallies, and making distant allies, the lords aimed to protect their own 
states and families and continue the sacrifice to their gods of Land and Millet. (d) Therefore, 
the Vertical-Horizontal Strategy and the Short-Long Scheme grew out there. (e)? 


Liu Xiang's postface to the Zhanguoce shares the same sentiment and wording 
with the above *Yaolüe" passage: 
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152 He Ning 1998: 1461-1462. I underline and number the passages for the purpose of compar- 
ison. 
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The situation became even worse in later generations. (a’) Seven states of ten-thousand char- 
iots and five states of a thousand chariots, matching each other in power, fought for authority. 
They are called the Warring States. They were greedy and shameless, striving for advantage 
without satiation. Governing and teaching differed among the states, each having its own sys- 
tem and legal codes. (b’) Above there was not a Son of Heaven; below there weren’t dukes 
governing the local. The lords used force to attack each other, fighting for power, and those 
who won became superior. (c’) Military campaigns operated without stop; fraudulence and 
schemes rose at the same time. In such an era, even the Way and its power could not be 
planned or applied. They owned strong devices, proud of their defense and relying upon its 
strength. They aimed to protect their states by making allies, exchanging hostages, forging 
solemn covenants, and being bound with swears. (d’) For this reason, such Confucian scholars 
as Mencius and Sun Qing were abandoned by their contemporaries, and those who paddled 
their persuasions on power and schemes were honored by the mundane world. For this reason, 
persuaders like Su Qin, Zhang Yi, Gongsun Yan, Chen Zhen, Dai, and Li produced theories 
about the Vertical-Horizontal Strategy and the Short-Long Scheme. (e)? 


Both of these passages describe how the Vertical-Horizontal Strategy and the 
Short-Long Scheme grew out of the political chaos in the era of “later generations" 
(a, a’). More specifically, during the chaotic period, the previous vassals of the 
Zhou king were more and more independent from the Zhou court and became the 
various lords—the actual kings—of their own territories (b, b"). This inevitably led 
to the collapse of the traditional Zhou governing system and to the former vassals' 
ignoring the royal Zhou family in fighting for their own power and authority (c, 
c’). In order to survive the internecine wars, the forging of covenants and the 
forming of alliances among the lords became necessary (d, d"); as a result, strat- 
egy and scheming characterized this era (e, e"). 

These similarities alone do not prove that Liu Xiang was the writer of the 
*Yaolüe." Those who tend to believe that it was Liu An who composed the 
*Yaolüe" would argue, without the support of any specific evidence, that Liu 
Xiang might have consulted the *Yaolüe" before writing the Zhanguoce postface. 
As discussed earlier, the Huainanzi had not been formed as a single text by the 
time of the completion of the Shiji, let alone during Liu An's life time. The Hanshu 
passage on how Liu Xiang's father obtained Liu An's texts when in charge of the 
latter's legal case is very suggestive of the history of those texts. The similarities 
examined between the above passages further confirm the inference that the var- 
ious pian writings later incorporated in the Huainanzi were among the texts that 
Liu Xiang studied and admired when he was young, and that Liu Xiang possibly 
penned the *Yaolüe" at a certain point in combining the separated twenty pian 
into a longer text. 


153 Fan Xiangyong 2006: 2. I underline and number the passages for the purpose of comparison. 
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Regardless, sometime after the “Yaoltie” was written (no later than the com- 
pletion of Ban Gu’s “Yiwen Zhi”), it became considered part of the main text as 
the last chapter. The assignment of an author to the main text of the Huainanzi 
functions, much like the *Yaolüe" functions, to unify the text into a whole. Further- 
more, the attribution of authorship reflects the ownership and patronage of this 
text. 

The Lüshi chunqiu’s similarities with the Huainanzi warrant comparison. Like 
the Huainanzi, the Lüshi chunqiu is named after a powerful political figure, the 
Qin minister Lü Buwei (ca 290—235 BC), and consists of multiple essays arranged 
according to a pattern emphasizing its comprehensiveness. Read as encyclopedic 
texts, both the Lüshi chunqiu and the Huainanzi, according to Mark Lewis, claim 
their authority not only through a comprehensive pattern of arranging the contents, 
but also through their efforts to synthesize different thought traditions.^^ Such 
endeavors needed both monetary and political support, and certainly required 
the patronage of high ranking figures like Lü Buwei and Liu An. The motivations 
behind such patronage, whether personal fascination or political ambition, are 
difficult to detect. Nevertheless, in a retrospective sense, the patrons are repaid 
when the texts that they have sponsored are attributed to them. We can certainly 
see this point through the bibliographic works (such as the “Yiwen zhi”) by writers 
of the Han and subsequent dynasties, but it may have already been a convention 
that the patrons were given the authorship of the texts made by their intellectual 
entourages in the late Warring States period or earlier. Recent archaeological 
finds, especially those located in the southern region long considered the area of 
the state of Chu ##, enable us to glimpse the role of patronage in the process of 
early Chinese text formation. 

In a study on Chu social ranking in the Eastern Zhou period focusing on 
mortuary data, Lothar von Falkenhausen examines the ranks of tomb occupants 
whose tombs have yielded bamboo-strip manuscripts.” Of the sixteen Warring 
States tombs for which analyzable archaeological information is available, six 
belong to the category of high aristocrats, three belong to that of Magnates, five 
belong to that of Gentlemen, and only two belong to that of Commoners.^ Despite 
the limited sample size and issues of precise social rank, the available data re- 
veals that Warring States tomb manuscripts are most often connected to individ- 
uals of a relatively high social status. 


154 Lewis 1999: 302-308. 
155 Falkenhausen 2003: 439—526. 
156 Falkenhausen 2003: 484—485, 490—494. 
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The data also indicates that the burying of manuscripts in Warring States 
tombs had little to do with the prescriptions of burial rituals. There is no correla- 
tion between the ranks of the tomb occupants and the quantity or contents of the 
manuscripts found in the tombs, which suggests that manuscripts have a similar 
function to the other kinds of luxury funerary goods. Namely, they are a better 
reflection of the tomb occupants’ individual preferences and the economic 
wealth of their families than of the contemporary sumptuary rules.” 

This understanding inspires us to connect the text making of the Qin and 
early Han periods, as reflected in the extant Lüshi chunqiu and Huainanzi, with 
the burial of manuscripts during the Warring States. It is not without reason to 
think that some of the Warring States high ranking officials, noblemen, or even 
princes and rulers behaved much like Lü Buwei and Liu An in collecting and form- 
ing texts. Among these officials, noblemen, princes, and rulers, some likely had 
demonstrable literary talent (Liu An, for instance), while others were ridiculed 
for being *vulgar merchants" (Lü Buwei, for instance). Actual literacy is difficult 
to prove, hence Falkenhausen hesitates to associate the presence of manuscripts 
in Warring States tombs with the generation and transmission of textual 
knowledge. He opines, however, that they are comparable to the Lüshi chungiu and 
the Huainanzi when viewed as cultural productions for their patron.^? Although 
cultural production of this sort can involve any number of people from a variety 
of social classes—from the emperor to whom the products are presented to the 
commoners preparing the writing materials—it was usually only those of high 
rank who had the financial means to patronize the intellectual activity required 
to produce such texts. 

From the point of view of those receiving patronage, it seems that the Warring 
States period provided enough opportunity for figures from different textual tra- 
ditions to earn their livelihood by “selling” their literary skills. Seeking patronage 
from royal courts, high officials, local principalities, or powerful families became 
a common way for the educated men to earn a livelihood.'? Their service to their 
patrons is traceable in the writings of the Grand Historians. The formation of the 
Weigongzi bingfa #7. FEE (listed in Liu Xin's *Qilüe" as a text including twenty- 
one pian essays and seven juan illustrations) serves as a good example. The Shiji 
biography clearly states that "the text is popularly referred to as the Weigongzi 
bingfa," even though it is well known that all the individual pieces included in 
this text were presented by the retainers to the Wei prince Wuji fttt, one of the 
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157 Falkenhausen 2003: 485-486. 
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four princes famous for supporting a large assembly of retainers in the Warring 
States period.’® In short, one of the services provided by the intellectual retainers 
seeking patronage from the noblemen, officials, princes, or rulers was the for- 
mation and presentation of texts to the patron, who would then own the text and 
receive the honor of its being named for him. Recognizing this, we see that whether 
or not the patrons were actually engaged in the composition of the texts they pat- 
ronized—a question consuming those investigating the Huainanzi—becomes sec- 
ondary. Viewed in this context, writing was only one of the many skills—sword 
fighting, tax collecting, or even “cock-crowing and dog-snatching" (jiming gou- 
dao £&IB5::),'*9 for instance—obtained by early Chinese job seekers to serve 
their patrons. 

We may further the discussion by addressing what motivated a patron to sup- 
port text making and why those texts ended up being buried in tombs. There are 
no easy answers to these questions. They could have simply been associated with 
a patron's individual preference, or have something to do with what Michael Nylan 
calls the “culture of display."'? This culture of display is often seen as the back- 
drop against which Warring States political, social, and ritual discourse related 
to the negotiation of power, social communication, and ritual performance 
among the living as well as between the living and the dead is set. Generally speak- 
ing, attracting talented people from all walks of life, including the educated, to 
serve as retainers not only displayed the economic wealth that enabled a patron 
to host large group of retainers, but also spread reputation, virtue, and influence 
ina positive way, thereby, helping the patron reap more social, political, and eco- 
nomic benefits. The display of the texts produced under a patron's patronage, 
together with other burial goods associated with his life and ritual propriety, then, 
reflected the patron's life again in a positive way that would bring further benefits 
to his descendants. From this perspective, it is fair to say that the pieces included 
in the Huainanzi may not have survived without the unnatural death of Prince of 
Huainan, although the compilation and circulation of the twenty pieces as a 
whole text had to wait for another hundred years after his death. 


160 HAEATA. Shiji 77.2384. 
161 Shiji 75.2363. 
162 Nylan 2005: 3-49. 
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4.7 Summary 


The attribution of the Huainanzi to Liu An has long been misunderstood to mean 
that Liu An actually planned and participated in the writing of the Huainanzi. 
Such an understanding of the Huainanzi’s authorship legitimizes the reading of 
the Huainanzi as the carrier of Liu An’s political ambition. Central to this is the 
emphasis made by scholars such as Martin Kern and others asserting that the 
Huainanzi was a performance piece, presented and recited to the emperor by Liu 
An. 

In carefully examining the sources upon which these above arguments rely, 
this chapter finds that the authorship of the Huainanzi is deeply rooted in a Liu 
An lore that began to develop decades after Liu An’s death. Once formed, this 
lore’s emphasis of Liu An’s literary talents, undetectable in earlier sources (for 
example, An’s Shiji biography), began to dominate writings on Liu An and the texts 
attributed to him. The significance of the attribution of the Huainanzi lies neither 
in Liu An as the writer nor his role as the performer of this text; rather, we may 
understand the Huainanzi’s authorship historically embedded in early Chinese 
text formation and transmission. This is best emphasized through our under- 
standing of the “Yaoliie” author. 

As a central piece through which the authorship of the Huainanzi is defined, 
the *Yaolüe" employs a set of literary devices to create a sense of cohesiveness 
among the twenty chapters of the Huainanzi. There is also a clear editorial voice 
advocating the text's comprehensiveness. The effort to make the Huainanzi a com- 
prehensive text synthesizing and unifying all knowledge was part of a Han dynasty 
trend best illustrated by the project to rearrange the texts in Han imperial collec- 
tion in the late Western Han. It was through this project that many voluminous 
multi-chapter texts came into being. During this process, it was also recognized that 
authorship could function as a device to build consistency across larger texts. 

Another noteworthy element in the text making culture of the Eastern Zhou 
and early imperial periods was the sponsorship of shi retainers (yangshi Æ+) in 
both state and local levels. These concepts of patronage and ownership should 
be considered as the key to explain why the twenty pian included in the Huainanzi 
have been attributed to Liu An. As patron of the retainers who composed the in- 
dividual pian in the Huainan court, Liu An became the owner of the texts. When 
those single pian were combined to form a multi-pian text under Liu An's name, 
patronage, ownership, and authorship of the Huainanzi merged together. 


5 The Author as an Individual Writer: Sima Qian, 
the Presented Author 


In an inspiring article on the Shiji’s connection with its author, Sima Qian, Michael 
Nylan discusses three major ways of reading this text—the social scientific, the 
lyric/romantic, and the religious.! The social scientific reading stresses Sima Qian’s 
objectivity in dealing with his sources and his principle of “transmitting those 
things that are doubtful as doubts."? For example, though Ban Gu criticized Sima 
Qian for abandoning classical learning and lacking consistency in his accounts 
of the past, he ultimately followed Liu Xiang and Yang Xiong tif (53 BC-18 AD) 
in considering Sima Qian “having the talents of a good historian.”* Further, we 
read that Ban Gu admired Sima Qian “for his being good at ordering events and 
principles, his being insightful yet without being extravagant, and his remaining 
stylistically simple yet without being vulgar in his writing,"^ and praised his writ- 
ing, claiming that “its composition is straight, its events are accurate, it does not 
leave out the good, nor does it hide the bad; for this reason people consider it a 
dependable record.” > 

By comparison, the lyric/romantic approach focuses on the author's intent 
in compiling this voluminous work. In searching and relating such motifs as the 
author’s frustration, his pursuit of fame, and his intention to seek revenge for his 
humiliation of being castrated to the understanding of the Shiji, this approach 
suggests the whole Shiji text can be analyzed on the basis of a small portion of 
the Shiji text containing Sima Qian’s autobiographical information. 

Satisfied with neither of the above approaches, Nylan proposes a religious 
reading of the Shiji by emphasizing the key word “filial piety,” which is not only 
referenced in the “scene of the author” depicted in the postface, but also reflected 
in the main text of the Shiji as the most effective thread to connect the entire work. 
According to this reading, the whole Shiji text had been attempted as a project to 
achieve immortality for Sima Qian himself, his father Sima Tan, their family tra- 
dition of holding the shi 5? position, and the entire culture of the Central States." 


Nylan 1998-1999. 
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These three approaches, no matter how sophisticatedly differentiated, apply 
information (especially information considered to be of authorial significance) 
representing only a small portion of the Shiji. Authorial intent is the key focus of 
all the three readings. In this sense, the lyric/romantic reading serves as the corner- 
stone for all three readings. A widely received argument views the Shiji as the very 
vehicle through which Sima Qian, the seemingly undisputable author of the Shiji, 
was able to vent his anger and frustration at his contemporary political atmosphere 
and overcome the shame brought about by the punishment of castration he had 
suffered after an unfortunate political event. Closely related to this argument is 
the exposition of Sima Qian’s intention to imitate Confucius, as seen through 
close examinations of the lines and passages interpreted as Sima Qian’s authorial 
voice. 

Consciously or not, the presupposition of equating Sima Qian with the Shiji’s 
author in its modern definition features centrally in this line of argumentation.’ 
Such arguments are sustained by a willing recognition of a transparent author- 
text linkage, which holds that the author and the text explain each other. Follow- 
ing this premise, it is no surprise that the “Taishigong zixu" KEA KH $t (Grand 
Historian’s Self-Narration ), the last chapter of the Shiji transmitted to us, and the 
“Bao Ren An shu” $E Zzz (Letter in Response to Ren An), a letter preserved in 
Sima Qian’s Hanshu biography and said to have been written by Sima Qian to his 
peer Ren An when the latter was in prison, have constituted the two major sources 
for the study of the authorship of the Shiji. To be sure, both the “Taishigong zixu” 
and the “Bao Ren An shu,” together with a few other Shiji chapters on the biog- 
raphies of Boyi (4 and Shuqi # 2%, Confucius, Qu Yuan, and Jia Yi, are important 
materials for studying this issue, but one must consider whether these two docu- 
ments were truly written by Sima Qian.’ 

This consideration is critical not only for defining the relationship between 
the Shiji and Sima Qian, but also for extending our understanding of the whole 


7 For example, Stephen Durrant is well aware and would wisely remind his readers of the com- 
plexity of such issues as the Shiji’s authorship and transmission, but in relating the Shiji to Sima 
Qian, especially dealing with matters pertaining to Sima Qian’s subjective intention or authority- 
claims embedded in this Shiji, he chooses to avoid disentangling the issues and directly attrib- 
utes this work to Sima Qian as a premise for his discussion. See Durrant 1995; Durrant 2005: 93. 
8 Four established scholars of Early China Studies, Stephen Durrant, Wai-Yee Li, Michael Nylan, 
and Hans van Ess, had a seminar exclusively focusing on the issues surrounding the “Letter in 
Response to Ren An” and, as a result of the seminar, produced a book including four articles and 
an English translation of the letter in Durrant et al 2016. Their work cites a number of the argu- 
ments that I had presented in my Ph.D. dissertation on this topic, and I will examine their gen- 
erously-offered and gratefully-received critiques where appropriate in this chapter. 
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Shiji project, as well as early Chinese text formation in general. In the following 
pages, I will offer a careful re-reading of the above-mentioned two texts and an 
analysis of relevant textual evidence, including some of the Grand Historian’s 
comments and encomia incorporated in the main text of the Shiji. Rather than rein- 
forcing the presupposed authorial connection between these two texts and Sima 
Qian, I will dispute it. For example, the authorial voice and persona seen in the 
“Taishigong zixu” and the “Bao Ren An shu” are shown to be projections of later 
editorial efforts, and their long-standing interpretations as representations of the 
voice of Sima Qian’s political frustration take this later projection for historical 
reality. Through the scrutiny of the long-held premise that Sima Qian unveiled 
his intentions for making the Shiji in the “Taishigong zixu” and the “Bao Ren An 
shu,” this chapter reminds Shiji readers of the inefficiency of a plausible presup- 
position of the text’s authorship, and the necessity of the investigation of what 
various authors, writers, editors, and/or compilers intended at various stages in 
the formation and transmission of the Shiji. 

To begin the study, I first examine how the understanding of the authorship of 
the Shiji has been shaped by the reading of the above two sources as autobio- 
graphical writings. Then a careful reading of the Shiji postface and the letter to 
Ren An follows. In this reading, we discuss a series of questions in connection 
with previous scholarly handling of those points that are apparently against the 
presupposition that both the “Taishigong zixu” and the “Bao Ren An shu” are 
autobiographical writings. At the end, this chapter will propose a new interpre- 
tation of these two pieces. I will argue that either the Shiji postface or the letter to 
Ren An has conclusively been written by Sima Qian himself. 

The search for the author who composed or compiled either of these two essays 
may be compromised by the insufficiency of available information, but the voice 
that these two essays aim to convey is clear. It echoes a collective voice of the Han 
intellectuals seeking to express their restricted political intentions and their 
yearning for freedom to seek employment that their Eastern Zhou predecessors 
enjoyed. In this sense, Sima Qian’s story and the work he compiled, like that of 
other frustrated authors catalogued in both the Shiji postface and the letter to Ren 
An, are modeled and transformed into a collective voice crying out for court 
recognition. This very voice simultaneously reflects the painful revelation that, 
in the newly established imperial power structure, intellectuals as a social group 
had forever lost the freedom, however limited, of their Warring States predeces- 
sors—the freedom of choosing which ruler to seek to influence. 
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5.1 Early Literature of Individual Frustration and Authorial 
Voice 


Considered as author of the two autobiographical pieces, the “Taishigong zixu” 
and the “Bao Ren An shu,” Sima Qian is aligned with the literary tradition of frus- 
trated authors that began with the Odes. Mark Lewis recognizes the “observing 
author" through the use of the third-person voice in some of the Daya KIE 
(Greater Elegantiae) poems.’ The switch of the point of view from the first person, 
featured in the Song H (Eulogia) portion of the Odes lyrics, to the third person in 
the Ya ## (Elegantiae) poems, according to Lewis, not only distinguished a change 
of function of the lyrics from recording ritual liturgies (the Song poems) to evok- 
ing collective memory (the Daya poems), but also marked a transitional moment 
to the “emergence of an implied author” from the ritual context in which the Eu- 
logia poems functioned.” The implied author is associated with the voice of frus- 
tration and resentment conveyed through the poems grouped in both the Greater 
and Lesser Elegantiae, and a further break from the lyric's ritual context. This 
voice, although a reflection of a variety of attitudes toward social life, was ulti- 
mately contextualized largely with the decline of Zhou court and its political 
power. Behind this politicized voice in the Maoshi (Mao version of the Odes), 
therefore, stands an alienated or abandoned individual, named or not, voicing his 
suffering and grievance. Indeed, five out of seven of the Shi poems with authorial 
attributions feature strong critical voices, tempting a close association of the alien- 
ated poetic character with the author. However, the remaining two poems authored 
by a Yin Jifu #7 do not support the generalization that the emergence of the 
author is linked to feelings of isolation and frustration, for those two poems cele- 
brate the Zhou King Xuan’s reign in which the author also played a praiseworthy 
role.” 

Itis the Chuci #8% (Songs of Chu) that has been widely held as the first example 
in which an author’s persona is tied to the impression of an isolated individual. The 
Chuci is an anthology compiled by the Eastern Han scholar Wang Yi ER (ca. 89- 
158 AD). Although a collection of southern style songs of different periods rang- 
ing from the Warring States period to the Han dynasty, the Chuci is mainly famous 


9 Lewis 1999: 150—151. 

10 Lewis 1999: 150—151. 

11 See "Song gao," in Maoshi zhengyi 18.1206-1218; and "Zheng min," in Maoshi zhengyi 
18.1218- 1225. 
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for its inclusion of the twenty-five songs attributed to Qu Yuan (340-278 BC).” In 
his anthology, by attaching a brief preface to each of the songs relating to the 
authorship and the circumstance under which a song was composed, Wang Yi 
creates a coherent Qu Yuan narrative that portrays him as an exiled political dis- 
sident. Certainly, Wang Yi did not invent Qu Yuan; the Qu Yuan in the Chuci is 
anchored to his biography in the Shiji. In fact, Wang Yi provides a short biography 
for the attributed author Qu Yuan in the preface of the “Lisao” (Encountering the 
Sorrow) based on the Shiji.” In this biography, Qu Yuan’s reasons for composing 
the song are explained: political slander against Qu Yuan led to his estrangement 
from the Chu king. To express his frustration and *admonish the ruler" (feng jian 
jun ABRE), the alienated minister resorted to poetic composition, as Wang de- 
scribes: 


t GRAUE MEAD ^ EL ^ RAPT ^ JERES o 


Qu Yuan behaved himself and carried out his duties with loyalty and honesty, yet he came 
under the insult of slander and false accusation. Worried, annoyed, and disturbed in his 
heart, Qu Yuan did not know what to resort to, and so he composed the Classic of Encoun- 
tering the Sorrow.“ 


However, the king of Chu would not listen to Qu Yuan, and instead adopted the 
foreign policy that Qu Yuan’s political enemies proposed. This failed policy soon 
cost the life of the Chu king. Nevertheless, the Chu king’s successor continued to 
heed those slanderers, and exiled Qu Yuan to the desolate south. Here Wang Yi 
contextualizes another work, the “Jiuzhang” (Nine Declarations), in pointing out 
that Qu Yuan composed them “to prove and demonstrate [his loyalty and honesty] 
on his own behalf" (yi zi zhengming DAEISIEH) to the new Chu ruler. Eventually 
realizing that he would never be trusted, the lyricist drowned himself in the Mi 
River (Miyuan 3134). 

Connected to a biography of an upright minister in his attempt to demon- 
strate his loyalty to two successive rulers, the songs attributed to Qu Yuan were 


12 The songs assigned to Qu Yuan in Wang Yi's Chuci zhangju 4$ 8325] include the *Lisao" W 
Bi (Encountering the Sorrow), “Jiuge” KK (Nine Songs) (consisting of 11 pian), “Tianwen” RE 
(Heavenly Inquiries), “Jiuzhang” 713€ (Nine Declarations) (consisting of 9 pian), “Yuanyou” i& 
3i (Distant Roaming), “Buju” KE (Divining Dwelling), and *Yufu" }f@<¢ (Fisherman). The pian 
number (25) of the songs attributed to Qu Yuan is in accordance with that recorded in the *Yiwen 
zhi” chapter of the Hanshu. 

13 BERRA Je IET PE th. Chuci zhangju 1.1. 

14 Chuci zhangju 1.1. 

15 Known as the Miluo River (Miluojiang }42#;T) located in modern-day Hunan province. 
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successfully historicized in the light of the political frustration and sorrow that 
he encountered. While the *Lisao" is considered to be addressed to the Chu king 
who later died in Qin, the remainder of the collection is contextualized by Qu 
Yuan's exile under the watch of the newly enthroned king. Accordingly, all the 
songs attributed to Qu Yuan demand their due allegorical interpretations, as ex- 
emplified by Wang Yi's discussion of the wording in the “Lisao”: 


BER Do (RAUL > DEUS MER ADA > WERDE SEES 
MEWE > JSCORTCEUEEERES ; WERRIET ^ RUBIES RED aA ° 


A 


Zn 


The wording of the "Lisao" follows the Odes to make evocations and applies analogies to 
demonstrate and admonish, thus good birds and fragrant grass are used to match loyalty 
and honesty; wicked fowl and putrefaction are employed to figure slander and flattery; spir- 
itual, fine, and beautiful human beings are compared to rulers; tranquil goddesses and 
beautiful ladies are likened to worthy subjects; dragons and phoenixes are metaphors for 
gentlemen; and blinding winds, clouds, and secondary rainbows are tropes of petty men. 


The above allegorical tropes not only confirm a biographical reading of the “Lisao,” 
but they also stipulate a similar understanding of the other songs ascribed to Qu 
Yuan. As a result, the reading of the *Lisao" with over three hundred and seventy 
lines is no doubt governed by a minister's self-revealing expression of his loyalty 
to the ruler who turned away from him. The narrator naturally becomes Qu Yuan 
himself, and the dazzling spiritual traveling to the ethereal realm, accordingly, 
becomes the efforts that Qu Yuan made to get close to the befuddled king. 

The meanings of the other songs are anchored in the same allegorical tropes. 
No matter how different these songs are in terms of their origin and style, they are 
all interpreted in the same narrative framework: Qu Yuan's anger toward the 
slanderers, his frustration at being misunderstood, and his persistent loyalty to 
the state of Chu and the Chu kings. 

Under this hermeneutical structure, the songs and the biography explain each 
other. The songs demand an author to define and stabilize their meanings, and 
Qu Yuan as a named author with an established historical biography became “a 
set of attitudes, recurring images, and rhetorical tropes" associated with an 
abandoned, virtuous man providing “a time, a place, and a human core to which 
readers could attribute the stances and gestures in the text, and with which they 
could identify."" To Mark Lewis, this identification was significant in the Han 
political and intellectual milieu, for it enabled the constitution of new social groups 


16 Chuci zhangju 1.2-3. 
17 Lewis 1999: 189. 
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which aligned themselves with feelings of being misunderstood and excluded, as 
evidenced in the writings of the Han scholar Jia Yi preserved in the Shiji and other 
songs included in the Chuci zhangju anthology. In this sense, the “Lisao” and 
other Chuci songs attributed to Qu Yuan functioned as a common touchstone 
providing common vocabulary to all Han literati who felt politically underappre- 
ciated.’ 

In an article on the authorship concept reflected in the Shiji, Martin Kern notes 
that the attribution of the “Lisao” to Qu Yuan betrays Wang Yi’s and other Han 
intellectuals’ anachronistic reading of the "Lisao."? This reading may now be 
properly labeled as biographical fallacy, a voluntarily distorted projection of the 
problem Han literati faced in their own time. Kern argues that Qu Yuan as an author 
did not create, but instead was created by, the “Lisao” and other songs, even 
though the Chuci has been read and analyzed through Qu Yuan the authorial 
figure from the Han onward. In such a willful misreading of the Chuci songs, ques- 
tions on real and virtual authorship are no longer significant. According to Kern, 
the first-person narrator as well as the protagonist of the songs, deeply-rooted 
and functioning in a culture of performance, claimed his own authorship amidst 
his cries of frustration. In making the self-revealing heroic author recognizable, 
the Han intellectuals who identified themselves with Qu Yuan, both dissidents 
and loyalists of his state and rulers, filled the void themselves, albeit indirectly, 
by attributing the “Lisao” and other songs to Qu Yuan.” 

The attribution of the “Lisao” and other similar songs to Qu Yuan was well- 
received in the Han intellectual world. Viewed from the above perspective, Qu 
Yuan, the author, served as the medium linking the frustrated protagonist to Han 
intellectuals, and enabled them to voice their politically dilemmatic situation: 
in comparison with the Warring States multi-state discourse, in which the per- 
suaders would still have other opportunities to peddle their talents and ideas to 
others if refused by one of the many states, the Han imperial system reduced the 
choice of career-seekers considerably. 

It did not take long for the Han imperial career-seekers to realize that their 
fortunes were no longer under their own control, but were entirely bound to their 
ruler’s single-handed manipulation. Attempts to be recognized by the ruler became 
desperate. One person’s success meant the failure of many others in the race 
through the narrow gate to the imperial power. Furthermore, those who failed 
could no longer travel to another state for employment as their Warring States 


18 Lewis 1999: 190. 
19 Kern 2016: 51-57. 
20 Kern 2016. 
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predecessors did, but had to remain loyal to the emperor hoping that their loyalty 
might be appreciated someday-—if not by the current ruler, then by the future one. 
As a result, the loss of choice in serving the court and the feelings of failure after 
having been ignored or abandoned by the ruler was the catalyst for literature 
expressing individual frustration and resentment. Following this understanding, 
it is not far-fetched to identify the authorial voice in the Chuci with that of those 
Han intellectuals who felt that their talents and loyalty had not been duly, fully 
appreciated. 

The Qu Yuan persona voices more than merely the author's frustration, though. 
It also voices an implied solution to overcome this frustration. This solution is 
death, Qu Yuan's suicide setting an extreme yet understandable example. By 
choosing death to spare his virtue and purity from being polluted by the *muddy- 
witted” (zhuo 75) world, Qu Yuan declared his sublime intention to the junzi EF- 
(gentlemen), and transformed himself into an exemplary loyal dissident who was 
fully devoted to moral principles and public good even at the cost of his own life.” 
In this light, the devotional integrity seen as “the ground of individual authorship” 
presented in the Qu Yuan persona “was sanctioned by the willingness to die.”” 


5.2 Reading the Shiji through Frustration, Fame, and Filial 
Piety 


It is both the motif of frustration and the notion of identifying oneself with the fu- 
ture junzi gentlemen who would fully understand and appreciate the hero-author 
that bring Sima Qian to this tradition of venting resentment through writing, ac- 
cording to the widely received reading of the “Postface by the Grand Historian” 
and the “Letter in Response to Ren An.” Indeed, in a passage appearing almost 
identically in both the postface and the letter to Ren An, the supposed narrator 
Sima Qian willingly aligns himself with those frustrated individuals in history 
who have left significant writings that are considered to be the product of their 
frustration: 


21 For Qu Yuan’s declaration of being willing to die and aligning himself with the junzi gentle- 
men, see the coda part of the *Huaisha" {Xb (Embracing the Sands), one of the pieces included 
in the "Tiuzhang" and cited in the Shiji. See Shiji 84.2490. 

22 Lewis 1999: 190. 
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sS VS EH If ES s JE f EE S ERC ^ JRR 5 ARH ^ WORHEHSS : 
TREO RAMEY TRAE uns T JENER ^ SREEC n WA > ARE 
HESEIBLZ BLISTEUL ^ VEA ERAEN” Ped» SOCCER ARE ° 


> 


Now that the Earl of the West was arrested then he developed the Changes of Zhou, Zhongni 
was in difficulty then he created the Spring and Autumn Annals, Qu Yuan was banished then 
he composed the Encountering the Sorrow, Zuo Qiuming lost his sight then there was the 
Discourse of the States, Master Sun had his feet amputated then the Military Tactics was 
arranged, Lii Buwei was demoted to Shu then the Overviews of Mr Lii was transmitted 
through generations, Han Fei was imprisoned in Qin then he wrote the Difficulties of Per- 
suasion and Solitary Frustration, the three hundred pieces of the Odes were mostly created 
by the sages and worthies in expressing their frustrations; all the men listed here belonged 
to those whose minds were pent up and could not find their way to vent and thus narrated 
the past affairs in expectation of the recognition of those who will come in the future.” 


The context of this passage is deeply associated with the narrator Sima Qian’s 
notion of fame, which he applies in defense of his choosing the shame of castration 
rather than an honorable suicide following the Li Ling 4% (?-74 BC) political 
catastrophe. By choosing emasculation over death, a decision he knew would 
bring shame to his family and his own reputation during his lifetime, Sima Qian 
meant to pass his name on to future generations and obtain his fame through his 
“literary talents” (wencai X). It is not wealth or high social status that brought 
men fame, for history had told Sima Qian that, “In the past, those who were rich 
and noble and whose names nevertheless went to oblivion are countless.” Only 
writing the Shiji could properly guarantee his fame. 

What is more telling about the above listed exemplary figures, according to 
the narrator Sima Qian’s theory, is that their writings, which had successfully en- 
abled their names to endure in history, directly resulted from their tribulations. 
Such difficulties were understood in the framework that the Qu Yuan persona re- 
veals. Those who received the punishments or dealt with the difficulties were ex- 
emplary men of unshakeable virtue, willing to sacrifice their life for the public 
good. In the implication of numbering himself with those exemplary figures, nar- 
rator Sima Qian proposes a reinterpretation of his case in this framework, which 
not only declares the punishment that shamed his family and his own reputation 
injustice, but also extends his fame to the future. 


23 From the “Letter in Response to Ren An” preserved in the Hanshu, see Hanshu 62.2735. Fora 
repetition of this passage in the “Postface by the Grand Historian,” see Shiji 130.3300. 

24 Hanshu 62.2733. 

25 ix m EI EX OI E t. Hanshu 62.2735. 
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If aligning Sima Qian with Qu Yuan makes him a martyr, then comparing Sima 
Qian to Confucius portrays him as a sage. The notion that Sima Qian intentionally 
imagined himself as Confucius in his writing of the Shiji prompts Stephen Durrant 
to call Sima Qian “the Second Confucius.” Following Wolfgang Bauer’s appraisal 
of Sima Qian as “the first author of a truly autobiographical self-testimony in China,” 
Durrant remarks, “what we know of Sima Qian derives almost exclusively from his 
own hand; he creates himself, much as he creates China’s past, through his written 
word. Moreover, the text that is his life and the text that is his history resonate with 
one another, contain parallel themes, and reflect similar tensions.””° The corner- 
stone for both Bauer's and Durrant's claims is, unsurprisingly, the information 
given by the Shiji postface narrated by the Grand Historian and the letter to Ren An, 
which both consider Sima Qian as the author who “speaks extensively of himself.””” 
Following this interpretational strategy, we find that Durrant's equating Sima Qian 
with *the second Confucius" convincing, considering Sima Qian's own declara- 
tions in the postface attributed to him: 


KESE :TRACH EE. AAA ARMATLS * LT ASI TR A EAI ^ HERES UE > 
IEEE ^ REK” ARES RR REIF! BERTE NTEGER ° 


The Grand Historian says, “A predecessor of mine once said, ‘Five hundred years after Duke 
Zhou died there was Confucius.’ After Confucius died, till the present day, there have been 
five hundred years. If there is a moment when one can continue the bright age, rectify the 
tradition of the Changes, follow the Spring and Autumn Annals, and set the Odes, Documents, 
Rites, and Music as the root, is it meant to be the present time? Is it meant to be the present 
time? How do I, the youngster, dare to decline this??? 


26 Durrant 1995: 1. For Bauer’s appraisal of Sima Qian, see Bauer 1990: 79. The translation of 
Bauer’s words follows Durrant’s, see Durrant 1995: 1. 

27 Durrant 1995: 1. 

28 Shiji 130.3296. It is worth noting that the conventional interpretation of these words is not 
without question. First, I identify the “Taishigong” here as Sima Tan instead of Sima Qian, a 
reading that will be explained later in more detail. Second, I consider the conventional rendering 
of the term xianren ^5 to be misleading. A careful examination of the term xianren or xian (the 
shortened form of xianren) suggests that, instead of translating it specifically as Sima Tan, it is 
better to understand it in a more general sense as one's predecessor(s) or ancestor(s). For example, 
see how this term is used in the following sentences: HAHA > FSSC A > IMA B fii 
SCBEZ AREF ? (Hanshu 62.2736); RICA ZAM, (Shiji 130.3295); BE 7 ^c AEA BPS 
fy (Hanshu 62.2736); K_EA ES (Hanshu 62.2372); (FAM (Hanshu 62.2727); $823 A. 
FRR ES (Shiji 130.3295). Finally, I would question some of the punctuation in this short passage 
given by the Zhonghua shuju ‘13335 version of the Shiji. The Zhonghua shuju version breaks 
the sentence “FAET EAH > WEEK KE BEMP | EEF |” into 
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Here the term “Grand Historian” is understood as Sima Qian and the “predecessor” 
whose words are referred to by Sima Qian in this passage, Qian’s father Sima Tan. 
This short passage, then, has been interpreted as an iteration of the scene in which 
the elder Grand Historian, Sima Tan, lying in his deathbed, asked his son, the fu- 
ture Grand Historian, to imitate Confucius and write history, so that the four hun- 
dred years after Confucius’s death would not pass into oblivion.” The five-hun- 
dred-year myth referenced by the Grand Historian pére resonates with the famous 


two parts and refers them to different speakers, Sima Tan and Sima Qian, respectively. The rea- 
son that I consider it a whole sentence is twofold. First, there is no break of meaning throughout 
this expression. In the context dealing with time and writing with a strong sense of Mandate of 
Heaven, the above narrative nicely lays out the following two parallels: 


Speakers of Beginning End How many Writing 

those words years 

A Predecessor of Death of Duke Death of Confu- 500 Changes, Spring and 

the Grand Histo- Zhou cius Autumn Annals, Doc- 

rian uments, Rites, and 
Music 

The Grand Histo- Death of Confu- Present day (jin 500 Changes, Spring and 

rian cius 4 or si Er) Autumn Annals, Doc- 
uments, Rites, and 
Music 


If we translate this table into narrative, the parallels go like this: (1) Five hundred years had 
passed from the death of Duke Zhou to that of Confucius, who had made those texts in order to 
continue the bright age; (2) again another five hundred years have passed since the death of 
Confucius, is the present day meant to be the time for someone to continue Confucius's work? 
To end the sentence with a question mark after the character ji $£, as the Zhonghua shuju version 
does, obviously ignores the above parallel and, consequently, makes the reading awkward. Sec- 
ond, reading the above sentence as an integrated textual unit fits the context well. Put into the 
context, the above passage is obviously the starting point of a new section of the postface and 
the beginning of a debate between the Grand Historian and a High Official Hu Sui (Shangdafu 
Hu Sui EX #2), in which Hu Sui challenges the Grand Historian's opinion that “the present 
day" was the time meant to continue Confucius's enterprise. The Grand Historian's response to 
Hu Sui, while taking a modest stance expressing that his work is not comparable to Confucius's, 
confirms otherwise that it is not the Grand Historian's predecessor but he himself who makes the 
argument in the above parallel that, since another five hundred years passed after Confucius's 
death, now it is the time for him to continue the tradition established by Confucius. 

29 Shiji 130.3295. 
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Mengzi saying that a sage appears every five hundred years.” By recounting his fa- 
ther’s words alluding to Mencius, another sage-like figure, Sima Qian was well aware 
that he was assuming the role of the sage. 

Imitating a sage by writing history has apparent associations with fame and 
the transmission of fame; evoking the five-hundred-year myth further indicates 
the involvement of mysterious, unchangeable forces comparable to the Mandate 
of Heaven in Sima Qian’s undertaking. It is the clear awareness of such heavenly 
command, a moral call from the depths of history, that urged him not to commit 
suicide,” but instead to choose castration, the most humiliating punishment in 
both Sima Qian’s own view and that of his contemporaries.” Such understanding 
demands a reappraisal of Sima Qian’s choice and that immediately transforms 
his humiliation into a noble deed and others’ condemnation into praise. From 
this aspect, it was the heavenly noble command of writing history that had given 
him the strength to endure the insurmountable humiliation. 

The Grand Historian also reminds the readers of his letter on this point, hop- 
ing that they would understand that he was not afraid of death, but instead of 
passing away “lighter than a goose feather” (ging yu hongmao #& jE) by means 
of suicide, he would rather have a death “heavier than Mount Tai” (zhong yu 
Taishan =}7* Zs), leaving behind him a fruitful, meaningful life.” For Sima 
Qian, his choice not to die was a choice to live though humiliation in order to 
accomplish a sage’s responsibility: 


{im 


fs ^ INARA ZR TS 298 ^ KAZ o FARE” HST ^ TH 
Ap, ^ ELT IU EE ^ CERO o CU AZ A > EHAN 
BZ HRY SARR ! AUT aie ^ BEB Ath o 


BERT eat ^ Asti Ge Zak MERE SAS) o STS > PE IC BE ^L 


I myself venture—not being modest, but being shallow*—to rely on my incapable words to 
put together the abandoned, scattered old hearings under Heaven, examining them based 


30 In his conversation with the interlocutor Chong Yu, likely derived from a proverb, Mencius 
says that “every five hundred years there must be a true king rising" AA Ea T Bü. See 
Yang Bojun 2010a: 100. 

31 For relevant discussion on why a suicide death was a more honorable way to end one's life 
in the Han, see Knechtges 2008: 78-80. 

32 Itis mentioned in the letter to Ren An, saying, *among humiliations, none is worse than that 
brought by castration” 35 SCA j^ mf. Hanshu 62.2727. 

33 Hanshu 62.2732. 

34 Isuspect that the character jin i could be an interpolation or copy error; nevertheless, since 
this character could also denote “being shallow,” a meaning close to what buxun ^ 3$ contains, 
I consider it being read together with buxun instead of with the sentence following it. 
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on historical deeds, and investigating those deeds for the patterns of accomplishment, fail- 
ure, rising, and decline. Altogether there are one hundred and thirty pian chapters, in an 
attempt to explore the border between Heavenly realm and human affairs, to comprehend 
the changes from the ancient to the present, and to create a teaching lineage of my own. 
Before completing the project launched earlier, I encountered this catastrophe. It would be 
a pity to die without having it finished, therefore I chose the extreme penalty of being cas- 
trated with no expression of anger. When I indeed have finished writing this text, had it 
stored in a famous mountain, and had it passed down to the right men, who would make it 
be circulated in towns and cities, then I would have fulfilled the responsibility associated 
with my previous humiliation; then even if I suffer ten thousand deaths, how could I feel 
any regret? Nevertheless, this can only be told to those who are wise and can hardly be 
explained to a vulgar man.” 


It becomes clear in this passage that the noble mission of accomplishing a sage's 
work enabled Sima Qian to go through the most degrading humiliation of the time 
and to overcome death once the text was completed. But again, Sima Qian ex- 
presses his rather pessimistic estimation of people's reactions that truly frustrated 
those who earned their fame through monumental works that they had left behind. 
He indicates that vulgar people would not understand why Sima Qian chose the 
punishment of castration, nor could they understand why his writing project was 
so important. The application of the word zhizhe #54 (wise man) in this context 
resonates with the expression of “expecting the recognition of those who will 
come in the future" (si laizhe 2754) in the Shiji postface, or the junzi gentleman 
in the Chuci, while the term “vulgar people" is evidently linked to the *muddy- 
witted” (hun 3|) world that Qu Yuan refused to cope with. Even if Sima Qian did 
not consider his friend Ren An a wise man, he still hoped that Ren An would un- 
derstand him and his choice, for, as he says in this letter, Ren An was facing an 
“unfathomable penalty” (buce zhi zui 787 3E) at that moment and would soon 
be abandoned by this world. From this perspective, Sima Qian and Ren An would 
be joined by the recognition of future ages. 

Unlike Qu Yuan, who committed suicide after finishing his work, Sima Qian 
had to defer his death by enduring “defilement” (gou 35). The time he managed 
to win for his history writing, therefore, was time spent in humiliation, as described 
in the letter to Ren An: 
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35 Hanshu 62.2735. 
36 Hanshu 62.2726. 
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Even after the accumulation of a hundred generations, the defilement would only get 
heavier. For this reason, my guts are wrenched nine times every day. At home, I become 
absentminded as if I have lost something; going out, I often forget where to go. Whenever I 
think of this shame, sweat never fails to effuse from my back and wet my clothes.” 


The extraordinary pain that the Grand Historian endured daily during the com- 
piling of his monumental work is vividly depicted here, so much so that the image 
of a suffering author inevitably rises from his work and becomes necessary for an 
autobiographical reading of the Shiji. For this reason, it is no surprise that many 
read the Shiji as Sima Qian’s revenge for the humiliation he had received, and, 
consequently, in such an allegorical reading, the text becomes a strong criticism 
and triumph over the cruelty of a whimsical Emperor Wu, who ordered Sima 
Qian’s castration.?? 

Such a reading may find its reference from another passage in the letter to 
Ren An: 


PROBS Oar ese PT ae ^ RA Ra TETRA IMA © 


The reason that I patiently bore to barely remain alive and placed myself in soil without 
complaints, is that I hate not to fully express what is in my own heart and loathe leaving 
this world without presenting my literary talents to later generations.” 


While elsewhere in this letter the author reveals his desire for fame, his imitation 
of the sage Confucius, and his claim of moral purity by evoking the frustration of 
the authors of the past and aligning himself with them, the above passage empha- 
sizes the expression of his private world. Linked with his theory that great writers 
wrote due to the frustration they suffered and his own agony brought on by his 
humiliating punishment, what took root deep in Sima Qian’s mind certainly car- 
ries a strong sense of admonition and criticism. Such linkage also unsurprisingly 
invites an explanation of the Shiji as a project for revenge, allowing, for example, 
the interpretation of the inclusion of such contents as fengshan #}¢# and pursuing 
immortality in the “Xiaowu benji” 2272.4 (Basic Annals of Filial Emperor Wu) 


37 Hanshu 62.2736. 

38 Such reading of the Shiji started rather early. For example, according to a Hou Hanshu account, 
Shiji was considered a “slanderous book" (bangshu #3723) by Wang Yun £ ft in his explaining why he 
did not think it was a pity to kill Cai Yong, who many of his contemporaries expected would continue 
the former scribes’ enterprise to write history. According to Wang Yun, “in the past Emperor Wu did 
not kill Sima Qian and gave him a chance to create a slanderous book, the Shiji, transmitted to later 
generations" rs] HSXS ^ EVES > Aat. See Hou Hanshu 60.2006. Such reading is 
also echoed in modern scholars' reading of the Shiji, for example, see Lewis 1999: 313—315; Lévi 1995. 
39 Hanshu 62.2733. 
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as an insinuated message conveying the author’s anger at and criticism of the 
emperor.“° 

Nevertheless, these motifs of humiliation, fame, and self-expression cannot be 
separated from Sima Qian’s filial obligation to his father in the autobiographical 
reading of the Shiji postface. Filial piety, according to Knechtges, is one of the most 
important key words revealing Sima Qian’s authorial intent of completing the Shiji 
to fulfill his filial duty, and contains convincing explanatory strength in the under- 
standing of other motifs, such as Sima Qian’s frustration and his strong feeling of 
being humiliated.^ This “key word" also inspires Nylan to open a new way— 
through the "religious thrust of the Shiji" —to interpret the Shiji as a whole entity. 
The whole Shiji, as Nylan argues, serves as a special form of sacrifice to the Sima 
lineage, including his father, the Grand Historian, and Sima Qian himself, for the 
purpose of pursuing longevity and immortality in a unified Central States culture 
that the Shiji creates and promotes.” 

What draws people's attention to the consideration of the role that filial piety 
played in the writing of the Shiji is the scene before the deathbed of the elder 
Grand Historian, who entrusts his son with the task of writing and finishing a 
history which seems to have already been in the making at the time. It is said, 
based on the Shiji's postface, that around 110 BC, the year in which Emperor Wu 
of Han performed the feng and shan sacrifices on Mount Tai and its adjacent area, 
Sima Tan, the then Grand Historian, was stopped at Zhounan J&j E either by illness 
or other reasons. As a result, he was not able to participate in the feng and shan 
ceremonies. He was “so disappointed and resentful over this matter that he 
nearly reached the point of death.” It was at that moment that Tan’s son, Qian, 
on his way back from an official trip, met his father. Lying in the deathbed, Sima 
Tan left his will as follows: 
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40 Lewis 1999: 314—317; Nylan 1998-1999: 205. 
41 Knechtges 2008. 

42 Nylan 1998-1999: 208-215. 

43 StIEHA.Shiji 130.3295. 
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Our ancestors were the Grand Historians of the Zhou house. From the earliest generations 
they had once demonstrated their merits and fame during the Yu and Xia periods, in charge 
of the affairs of Heavenly Officials; in later generations our family declined; might this tra- 
dition terminate with my death? If after me you will also make yourself Grand Historian, 
then the tradition of our ancestors continues. Now the Son of Heaven has inherited the thou- 
sand-year heritage to perform the feng sacrifice on Mount Tai, but I have not been able to 
follow him to go. Is it my fate? It is indeed my fate! After I die, you must make yourself Grand 
Historian; when you make yourself Grand Historian, you must not forget what I have been 
studying and writing about. Moreover, being filial begins with serving one’s parents, meets 
the halfway of it by serving one’s ruler, and ends with establishing oneself. To expand one’s 
fame to later ages to glorify one’s parents is considered the major obligation of being filial. 
The reason that the whole world extols Duke Zhou is that he is said to be able to explain 
and sing praises of the virtues of King Wen and King Wu, proclaim the customs of Zhou and 
Shao, reach the concerns of Taiwang and Wang Ji, further trace that of Gong Liu, and pay 
respect to Lord Ji. From the reigns of King You and King Li onward, the kingly way had 
fallen short, and ritual and music had declined. Confucius put the old way in order, brought 
the abandoned system back to life, expounded the Odes and the Documents, and wrote the 
Spring and Autumn Annals; for this reason, to the present day men of learning still follow 
his way. From the capture of the unicorn onward, it has been over four hundred years, dur- 
ing which the various lords annexed one another’s territories and the scribes’ writings were 
abandoned and perished. Now the Han rises and the world is united, but for those bright 
monarchs, worthy rulers, loyal ministers, and knightly gentlemen who died for rightness, 
I, as Grand Historian, have not yet studied and wrote about them, which means abandoning 
the annals and literature of this world; I am so afraid of this. You should keep this in your 
mind!” 


The three stages of fulfilling one’s filial piety laid out by Sima Tan in the above 
passage, according to the notion that emphasizes filial piety as a significant force 
driving Sima Qian’s writing of the Shiji, indeed constitute the core of Sima Tan’s 
will. First, Grand Historian Sima Tan thought highly of his scribal family tradition 
and thus feared to see the decline of his family tradition which had been passed 
down from ancient ages. In order to prevent it from being discontinued, he re- 
quested his son not only to seek official assignment as Grand Historian after his 
own death, but also to finish the project of compiling a history he had left unfin- 
ished. This is the first stage of filial piety in the will; that is to say, to obey the 
parents and, further, to extend this obedience to the family tradition, in which 
filial piety and one’s responsibility are connected. 

Additionally, Sima Tan considered serving the ruler a higher level of being filial, 
carrying more significance than merely obeying one’s parents. This consideration 
goes beyond praise of the ruler for the continuation of the Sima family tradition, in 
which it was a matter of course to serve the ruler, almost entirely depended on that 


44 Shiji 130.3295. 
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ruler's acknowledgement of the value of their service. This explains the record of 
Sima Tan's disappointment upon being unable to participate the feng and shan 
ceremonies with the Emperor. Sima Tan's resentment, therefore, was not toward 
the Emperor, but was more likely the outcome of an unexpected incident, such as 
being ill on his official trip, which frustrated his strong will to accompany the 
Emperor in a significant event. Sima Tan's fear of failing to preserve a record for the 
Han emperors and ministers mentioned toward the end of his will also testifies to 
this notion. Additionally, this point weakens the reading of the Shiji as the expres- 
sion of Sima Qian's frustration from the perspective of his father's resentment. 
Moreover, as Sima Qian's response to his father's wish will show, the composition 
and compilation of the Shiji had started long before Sima Qian's castration.^ 

Finally, in Sima Tan's eyes, to establish himself successfully and have his fame 
spread to later generations was the highest expectation for a man in fulfilling his 
filial obligations. For those who carried their family tradition like the Sima clan, 
nothing could bring about more efficacy in extending their family tradition than 
being successful in providing their service as scribes and spreading their reputa- 
tion as *good historians." To achieve this, Sima Tan aligned the work of Grand 
Historian with that of Duke Zhou and Confucius in terms of their studying, com- 
posing, and transmitting a patterned past - the endeavor of keeping the culture 
alive and continuing the tradition. In this sense, the success of a Grand Historian 
in his recording and transmitting the past served the best interest of establishing 
their fame and keeping their family tradition alive. 

The would-be Grand Historian Sima Qian, upon hearing his father's wish, 
“bowed his head and wept” (fushou liuti i ini), promising: 


FAB Sa oc APT EST ^ PERS ° 


Ithe youngster am not intelligent, but I request to study all the old hearings put into order 
by my predecessors and dare not to fall short. 


Sima Qian not only demonstrates full acceptance of his father's teaching on filial 
piety, but also takes responsibility for the Shiji and validates a close link between 
the text and its authorial intent. All the motifs (the Grand Historian's family 
tradition and fame, for instance) are placed under the banner of filial piety tinted 


45 The Qing scholar Zhao Yi #2 also points out this trend of overestimating the role of the 
castration penalty that Sima Qian suffered in the composition of the Shiji. Based on Zhao Yi's 
calculation, till the year Sima Qian received his punishment, he had already worked on the Shiji 
for ten years; see Zhao Yi 1984: 1. 

46 Shiji 130.3295. 
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with religious color, and encourage a reading of the Shiji based on authorial 
intent. That is to say, both the religious and lyric/romantic readings originate 
from the prerequisite of the Shiji’s authorial intent, which is readily provided 
almost exclusively by the Shiji postface and the letter to Ren An. But setting aside 
the issue of biographic fallacy, we must consider whether the Shiji postface and 
the letter to Ren An were actually written by Sima Qian. 

Many take it as truism that Sima Qian wrote both.” After all, the Shiji postface 
is included in Sima Qian’s own work as the last chapter, and the letter to Ren An 
is included in Sima Qian’s Hanshu biography compiled in the beginning of the 
Eastern Han dynasty, not very distant from Sima Qian’s time. Moreover, both the 
Shiji postface and the letter to Ren An, self-revealing in nature, are among the 
earliest of their respective genres in Chinese literary tradition. The Shiji postface, 
rendered as “Zixu” ¥ (Self-Narration), has long been considered not only 
among the earliest authorial writings, but also the precursor of the Chinese auto- 
biography.” The letter to Ren An, unprecedented in its length and self-revealing 
nature, is also one of the earliest significant Chinese epistolary writings. 

The notion that Sima Qian was the author of both the Shiji postface and the 
letter to Ren An, once established, becomes the preconception guiding readers' 
understanding of both these two essays and the Shiji as a whole, even when doubts 
arise questioning its authenticity. Take, for example, the question of why the letter 
to Ren An is not included in the autobiographical Shiji postface, although the 
letter has every reason to be a part of the postface given that it contains vivid 
authorial information on Sima Qian's life, work, and thought. A common explana- 
tion for this exclusion focuses on some of the sensitive issues touched upon in 
that letter that may have threatened Sima Qian's life if disclosed. For instance, in 
this letter Sima Qian recounts the Li Ling political affair that had brought to him 
the punishment of castration. 

If Sima Qian was indeed afraid of being caught rebutting the emperor's order 
of having him castrated, however, he would not have written this letter in the first 
place. It is evident that sending a letter of that length (requiring around one hun- 
dred bamboo strips for the writing of all the words, according to one scholar^) to 
a convict waiting for execution in prison was very dangerous. One supposition 


47 For some examples, see Gu Jiegang 2005, Zhao Shengqun #4: £f 1983, Zhang Dake RABI 
1983a. 

48 Wu Pei-yi 1990: 42-48; Wells 2009: 30-32. 

49 Lu Yaodong kř 9& 2008: 314-315. Certainly, Sima Qian could write the letter on silk to make 
it less noticeable. But under that situation, even writing and delivering a letter of this sort on silk 
was a very risky move. 
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holds that Sima Qian’s letter to Ren An may have never been sent, despite having 
been carefully drafted,” and it was probably made public for the first time only 
in the time of Yang Yun fZif& (?-54 BC), Sima Qian’s grandson, who, according to 
Ban Gu's Hanshu biography, was responsible for making the Shiji known to others 
by circulating Sima Qian’s work among scholarly circles of the time.” 

But a supposition like this is inconclusive. As Kern also observes, throughout 
the Western Han dynasty, the letter to Ren An was incomparable in terms of its length 
and contents. It is hard to imagine how this confidential, politically dangerous let- 
ter had been circulated and ended up in Ban Gu’s hands nearly one hundred and 
fifty years later after Sima Qian’s death. It is especially suspicious that the cata- 
logue of those authors stimulated by their frustration appears almost identically 
both in the Shiji postface and the letter to Ren An. Although the passage is well 
written, it is unlikely that Sima Qian would have written it twice. Kern does not, 
however, hypothesize an alternative attribution, and instead only highlights its 
significance in Han textual culture. By associating this letter with early Chinese 
text formation, he suggests that the letter’s author is unimportant, and instead 
focuses on the Han intellectuals search for an author-hero who dared to challenge 
imperial authority, just as Wang Yi had done so in attributing the “Lisao” to Qu 
Yuan. To Kern, both Qu Yuan’s and Sima Qian’s authorship is performative in 
nature, but what differentiates Sima Qian from Qu Yuan is that Qu Yuan was an 
actor who did not write, while Sima Qian was an author who actually wrote.” 

The attributed Shiji author is not necessarily its writer. If Sima Qian indeed 
wrote the letter to Ren An, Sima Qian’s authorial intent must play a significant 
role in the reading of the Shiji, as shown above; analysis and emphasis on such 
motifs as frustration, fame, and filial piety are consequently entailed. If the letter 
was not necessarily written by Sima Qian, why had such an attribution been 
made to Sima Qian? Our examination of these issues begins with a reading of the 
Shiji postface, focusing on its textual nature authorship. The “Letter to Ren An” 
will then be discussed both in conjunction with our examination of the Shiji 
postface and in the context of the Western Han epistolary writing. 


50 Lu Yaodong 2008: 30; Knechtges 2008: 83. 

51 Lu Yaodong 2008: 31; Knechtges 2008: 83. A very interesting coincidence in Yang Yun’s case 
is that he was sentenced to death partly because of the letter he wrote to his friend Sun Huizong 
Te T. The style, tone, and basic structure of that letter are interestingly comparable to the letter 
to Ren An. This letter is preserved in Yang Yun's Hanshu biography; see Hanshu 66.2394—2396. 
52 Kern 2016. 
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5.3 Authorial Intent and Textual Chaos in the Shiji Postface 


Both the format of the “Grand Historian’s Self-Narration” and its position in the 
Shiji resemble that of the brief statements written by Liu Xiang on the texts in the 
Han imperial collection. These brief statements (called *xulüe" Fig, or ordered 
summary, and later attached to the corresponding texts arranged by Liu Xiang 
and his team) each include two major parts: a brief biography of the author and 
an explanation on how many pian or juan textual units are incorporated in the 
text, as well as how those textual units were obtained.” As with the Huainanzi, this 
summary information functions to keep the originally disconnected textual units 
together as a whole. Including the author’s biography in such summary further se- 
cures the stability of the text through such author-text connection.” As commonly 
seen in the reconstructed versions of this type of writing, a bibliographer would 
often directly incorporate an author’s official biography into the postface of the 
text he arranged.” 

Biographic historical accounts are usually considered an invention of the Shiji.” 
There is no biographical information in other early postface writings, such as the 
*Xugua" Fr ih (Ordering the Hexagrams), the “Shixu” #/ (Ordering of the 
Songs), and the *Yaolüe" chapter of the Huainanzi. The emergence of postface writ- 
ing was rather the product of textual compilation combining multiple originally 
separated texts to form larger bodies of text. The main body of an early Chinese 
text may have appeared and been transmitted early on, but the postface attached 
to it usually appeared later. The writing of the postface of the Shiji, an unprece- 
dentedly voluminous text, must be considered in this context. As we see, this 
method of postface writing became standard for compiling large texts in the 
court-sponsored project of rearranging the imperial library, taking place from the 
late Western Han dynasty to Wang Mang's reign (9—23 AD). 

The Shiji postface consists of biographical information as well as a summary 
of contents. The consistency of the narrative in this postface, however, is frequently 
interrupted by several long and relatively independent textual units or "text 
blocks." Although these text blocks have been understood as integral components 


53 For example, see Liu Xiang 1995a; Liu Xiang 1995b. 

54 Ina talk with Wan Zhang &£, Mencius says that in order to understand a piece of writing, 
one must understand its author, saying, “reciting his poems, reading his writings, yet without 
knowing what kind of person the author is—is it permissible?" HER » HAASE > PHEA > uf 
SÆ ? See Yang Bojun 2010b: 231-232. 

55 Yu Jiaxi 2010: 40-41. 

56 Wu Pei-yi 1990: 4, 42-43. 
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of the narrative, their independence from the remainder of the postface is notice- 
able. As the following table shows, the Shiji postface can be divided into eight 
parts based on its contents. 


Tab. 5-1: Eight Parts of the “Grand Historian’s Self-Narration” Based on Its Contents: 


Section start- Section ending at Page number(s) Summary of contents 


ing from 
1 CE mA EMEC 3285-3288 The Sima genealogy and Sima 
FY ZHI Tan 
2 RE P PEER 3288-3292 Sima Tan’s essay on the six ma- 
HAm > É) > MARA jor scholarly traditions with evi- 
Joa TNR DNA ^ fay FRR dent favor of Daoist thinking 
H 
3 KESMAR KAU BSAA 3292-3296 Sima Tan’s official responsibil- 
Bo PER Aio RAZE ity; Qian's early life, Tan's death, 
and the beginning of Qian's writ- 
ing ofthe Shiji 
4 PAR: 45 EFE me 3296-3300 The Grand Historian’s conversa- 
AES EEK o BR tion with Hu Sui on why it was 
necessary to compile the Shiji 
5 ui JEE 3300 After receiving his punishment 
K> EFRHE > of castration, Qian imitated frus- 
ED trated writers in history to write 
the Shiji 
6 WEB v EEIE XF 3301-3319 Table of contents from chapters 
Fu 1to 129 
7 ERC CIT 3319-3320 The reason for writing the Shiji, 
ES contents and meaning of the 


Shiji categories (“benji,” “biao,” 


“shu,” “shijia,” and *liezhuan"), 
and the goal the Shiji tries to 
achieve 

8 RED B 3321 The Grand Historian's remarks 


The postface (part 1 in the table) begins with the genealogy of the Sima family 
from the legendary Thearch Zhuan Xu, followed by a relatively detailed biography 
of Sima Tan: 


KHUASEACBISRED > Salil > ERAT CRGEABERSEESGUUBLZ DI ° 
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The Grand Historian studied Heavenly Officials (astrology) with Tang Du, received the 
knowledge on the Changes from Yang He, and learned the discourse of the Way from master 
Huang. The Grand Historian had been an official between the eras of Jianyuan (140-135 BC) 
and Yuanfeng (110-105 BC).” 


The narrative is interrupted here by the recounting of a long essay on the essentials 
of six scholarly traditions, which includes the thought schools of Yinyang [2 [7, 
Ru ff, Mo &, Ming %, Fa 3£, and Daode 3372. It (part 2 in the table) is a well- 
organized, self-contained essay. The author comments, one by one, on both the 
merits and limits of the first five traditions listed above before expressing his pro- 
Daoist thinking. Nevertheless, this segment intrudes into the middle of the intro- 
duction of the Grand Historian's official duties, a passage immediately following 
Sima Tan's long essay: 


ALAMERE > MAR ° ATHE ° 


The Grand Historian, since taking the Heavenly Official position (astrology), did not govern 
the people. He has a son called Qian.^? 


This passage (part 3 in the table) explains the Grand Historian's official duties 
as mentioned in the description stating that “the Grand Historian was officially 
employed between the eras of Jianyuan and Yuanfeng." By comparison, the con- 
tents of the intruding text block offer no direct explanation to the key word shi 4t 
in the first half of the sentence and instead twist the narrative to a less relevant 
direction. If we remove the intruding essay out of the surrounding material and 
follow the grammar of postface writing, the sentence flows naturally: 


KESINE Z, BEEK 


T 
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The Grand Historian had been an official between the eras of Jianyuan and Yuanfeng; since 
he was in charge of the Heavenly Official position (astrology), he did not govern the people.” 


The essay on the six scholarly traditions is also inconsistent in content. If, as the 
common reading has it, this essay indeed represents Sima Tan’s thinking, he con- 
sidered the Dao tradition superior to the Ru. The teaching of the Dao, according 
to this essay, is a comprehensive, ideal way of achieving good governance in all 
aspects, for it includes all the merits of other traditions while rejecting their limits. 


yt 


Meanwhile, the Six Arts (liuyi 7\#) that represent the Ru tradition were thought 


57 Shiji 130.3288. 
58 Shiji 130.3293. 
59 Shiji 130.3292. 
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to have become so voluminous that a learner could not grasp the teachings even 
through his entire life. The Ru, according to this critique, is “broad, yet it lacks 
the essential; laborious, yet it enables one to achieve little merit,”® which con- 


par 


trasts the Daoist approach of “doing nothing" (wu wei $175) yet “nothing will not 
be done” (wu bu wei 4&7. 73).9 With such sharp contrast of the two approaches, 
itis baffling why, on his deathbed, the father Historian willed his son to continue 
Confucius's enterprise of putting the Six Arts in order by compiling the Shiji.9 

The brief biography of Sima Tan ends where Sima Qian's biography begins: 
the linking sentence “He had a son called Qian” turns readers’ attention to Sima 
Qian hereafter, and the biographical part of this narrative continues. It relates 
Sima Qian's birth place, his learning ability shown at an early age, his immense 
travelling experience, and his official duties as Gentleman of the Interior. The 
most cited passage is the description of the emotional scene in which the dying 
father Historian talked with Sima Qian. Sima Tan's wish for his son to be the sec- 
ond Confucius enables the identification of the contradictory “intruding essay." 
More important, the above scene provides an explanation for Sima Qian's motive 
in writing the Shiji. The narrative explains that, to fulfill his father's wish, Sima 
Qian took his father's position in order to resume the enterprise initiated by his 
father, as follows: 


AE — jf 28 ASK s m ^ RAS BES AMS AMC ^ +-AR PHS 
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Three years after Tan’s death, Qian became the Grand Historian, studying the scribes’ rec- 
ords and the writings preserved in the stone rooms and the metal caskets. Five years after 
Qian became the Grand Historian, i.e., the first year of the Taichu era (104-101 BC), on the 
jiazi day, the first day of the eleventh month as well as the Winter Solstice, the heavenly 


60 fi xx 3x5 mI. Shiji 130.3290. 

61 Shiji 130.3292. 

62 Shiji 130.3295. 

63 According to Ru Chun, the meaning character chou &fj leans more toward “extracting mate- 
rials from" or "compiling," indicating that Sima Qian already started his writing the Shiji then. 
Yet a later passage does say that this happened two years later. On this point, I agree with Su 
Xiaowei's suggestion that in this context 4ij is better understood as “reading,” indicating a pe- 
riod of preparation before his writing. And the meaning of “reading” in this context is very close 
to that of “studying,” a rendering I prefer in the translation. See Shiji 130.3296; Su Xiaowei Ri 
I 2007: 38-39. Also, according to the Tang commentator Sima Zhen =] Ei, both the “stone 
room" and the “metal casket” denote the places where the Han imperial book collection was 
kept; see Shiji 130.3296. 
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calendar began to be changed; this was established in the Bright Hall and the various spirits 
received the new era. 


The above passage provides the information on what Sima Qian did after he suc- 
ceeded to his father's position, a position that allowed him not only to have ac- 
cess to the scribes' records and other sources kept in the imperial archives, but 
likely also to legitimize his attempt to write a history for the dynasty in which he 
lived as well.9 Logically, the next point in this narrative would describe Sima 
Qian’s writing the Shiji. 

The next passage (part 4 in the table), however, describes a rather long conver- 
sation between a Grand Historian and Hu Sui 2278, who, according to the biography 
of Han Changru FR ff and the Grand Historian's remarks at the end of that chap- 
ter, was a contemporary of both the father and the son Grand Historians.56 The 
main purpose of introducing this conversation to the postface is to give the Grand 
Historian, either the father or the son, an opportunity to defend his writing of the 
Shiji. It starts with the words of an ambitious Grand Historian aiming to continue 
the work of Confucius with the enlightenment of the five-hundred-year myth. It 
continues with an ardent exaltation of the Spring and Autumn Annals, among other 
Confucian Classics, as the great achievements of Confucius due to their undisputed 
authority, suggesting that the Grand Historian's own work is modeled on the Spring 
and Autumn Annals. It ends with the Grand Historian's defense of his position by 
claiming that, in comparison with Confucius's enterprise, his own writing could 
only be considered secondary, serving not the purpose of criticizing the world but 
rather serving to praise the emperor and worthy ministers, by recording their tre- 
mendous virtues, merits, and achievements. 

This section of the text, while not completely unrelated to the flow of the nar- 
rative, is redundant in terms of its contents and function, and similar to the words 
Sima Tan left to Sima Qian on his deathbed. The basic messages conveyed through 
such narrative themes as Confucius's arranging the classics, the five-hundred-year 
myth on the transmission of sagely message, and the Historian's fear of not being 
able to write down the merits and achievements of the Han ruling class, which all 


64 Shiji 130.3296. 

65 According to Ban Gu's biography, before Ban Gu was granted to the right to write the Han 
dynastic history in Emperor Ming's reign (r. 57-75 AD), he had been accused, charged, and im- 
prisoned because of his writing of a history for the current dynasty. This example indicates that 
one must have special permission to write a dynastic history, and could face death as a penalty 
for ignoring this law. It seems that Sima Qian was authorized to continue his father's undertak- 
ing only after he took his father's position. See Hou Hanshu 40.1333-1354. 

66 Shiji 108.2963, 2865. Therefore, we cannot be sure whether the Grand Historian here is the 
father or the son, although it has long been held that it should be Sima Qian, Historian fils. 
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appear to be unfulfilled wishes of Sima Tan, reappear in the Grand Historian’s 
conversation with Hu Sui. The significance of the Spring and Autumn Annals is 
singled out and deliberately exalted, evidently under the strong influence of the 
Gongyang “<== tradition. It serves, as its counterpart in Sima Tan’s words, no 
more than an explanation of why the Shiji must be written. 

I would further argue that, in this conversation, the Grand Historian who has 
long been considered to be Sima Qian is more likely Sima Tan. My argument is 
based on the following observation: in comparing sections of what Sima Tan said 
on his deathbed with its counterpart in the Historian’s conversation with Hu Sui, 
we find that not only their contents, but their narrative structures and tones, are 
primarily the same in both passages: 


SER BANS HERE CREB ZH RAKIM Aa o HER PZ R 


(AL 


Now the Han rises and the world is united, but for those bright monarchs, worthy rulers, 
loyal ministers, and knight gentlemen who died for rightness, I, as Grand Historian, have 
not yet studied and wrote about them, which means that I will abandon the annals and 
literature of this world, and I am so afraid of it.” 


ADR BARS SER A> DOESP AURI ZARE > Set > SRE 
Ka ^ TARR ^ CR YB ^ E SB ee o PRES ° BCE 
B Hb: EERE Til > AB) Zit: BRIRTIGERCR ^ RRR 


B o OEE EA 


EA Ml» BRE Are * SRA ° 


Mt 


From the time the Han rose to the time the bright Son of Heaven obtained those auspicious 
omens, presented the feng and shan sacrifices, rectified the beginning of the year, changed the 
color of court dress, and received the Mandate from solemn and pure Heaven, his blessings 
flow boundlessly: those who come from beyond the seas with different customs, with multi- 
ple-language translators travelling through the presses and requesting imperial audiences by 
presenting gifts, are countless. Even the subjects and officials, with all their best efforts to 
praise the emperors’ sagely virtue, still cannot claim that they have exhausted their praises to 
the emperor. Now if a man is worthy and able yet cannot be employed, it is the shame of those 
who own their princedoms; if the monarch is bright and sagacious yet his virtue is not being 
spread and heard, it is the fault of those who hold the offices. Besides, I was once in charge of 
the office ofthe Grand Historian; if the bright sagaciousness and magnificent virtue were aban- 
doned for not being written down, if the achievements of those ministers of merits, hereditary 
families, and worthy high officials perished for not being transmitted: then would I let my an- 
cestors’ words scatter—no guilt is more serious than this.” 


67 Shiji 130.3295. 
68 A E AHE. Shiji 130.3299. 
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Although the second passage is longer than the first, the comparison shows the 
overlap between the two passages in terms of their contents and structure. Both 
passages begin with the same temporal phrase denoting “the rise of Han” (Han 
xing 328), then praise the emperor and his ministers with the same adjectives 
“bright” (ming HH) and “worthy” (xian $Œ), respectively, and close with the same 
self-driven motive for writing history: if this duty cannot be fulfilled, the Historian 
should feel fearful (ju /#) or guilty (zui 3E), which reflect the Historian’s strong 
awareness of his obligation. 

An even more telling expression indicating that Sima Tan was the Historian 
speaking with Hu Sui is the language in the second passage, stating with “I was 
once in charge of the office of the Grand Historian." This is one of the few expres- 
sions in the Shiji postface betraying the identity of its speaker. The character chang 
€ unmistakably denotes the narrator's past experience: he used to serve actively 
as Historian, but now, or in the near future, he would not continue to remain in that 
position. This cannot be Sima Qian, for, as traditionally held, he would continue to 
serve the emperor as Historian for many years after the time this conversation is 
thought to have occurred. In order words, Sima Qian would not use the word chang 
to express that he would not remain in his newly acquired position. Through this, 
we can infer that the narrator of this passage is Sima Tan. 

Isuspect, however, that this long conversation between the Historian and Hu 
Sui was another intruding textual block in the Shiji postface narrative. This can 
further be confirmed by the improved quality of the narrative when removing the 
textual block. The passage prior to this one describes the beginning of Sima 
Qian's political career as Grand Historian and his writing of the Shiji: three years 
after his father's death, Sima Qian inherited his father's position; five years later 
after he had become the Grand Historian, the Western Han calendar was changed 
and Sima Qian participated in that project. If we skip the intruding textual block 
and extend the narrative directly to the passage immediately following the con- 
versation with Hu Sui (part 5 in the table), the narrative flows as shown: 


AE — RMBBALS > 4A CRESES HEMARI F FHEAE 
REAA EMH > AZ - (Skip the textual block and move to part 5) PEAKE 
X. CEMA ASE T VÀ > RAE o 


Three years after Tan’s death, Qian became the Grand Historian, compiling the scribes’ 
records and the writings preserved in the stone rooms and the metal caskets. Five years after 
Qian became the Grand Historian, i.e., the first year of the Taichu era (104-101 BC), on the 
jiazi day, the first day of the eleventh month as well as the Winter Solstice, the heavenly 
calendar began to be changed; this was established in the Bright Hall and the various spirits 
received the new era. [Skip the textual block and move to part 5] From then on, he began to 
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study and put those writings in order. Seven years later, the Grand Historian encountered 
the calamity of the Li Ling political affair and was shackled to put into prison.” 


If we follow the flow of time marked in the above reconstructed narrative, we are 
tempted to claim the feasibility of such reconstruction: the Historian pére’s death 
serves as the starting point of the fils’s new career trajectory, and all the numbers 
of the years mentioned after that—three, five, and seven, each taking the previous 
one as its starting point to count—neatly articulate the events associated with 
Sima Qian’s writing of the Shiji. The insertion of a Historian’s conversation with 
Hu Sui claiming the necessity of writing the Shiji not only unbalances the overall 
narrative structure, but also causes unnecessary confusion in understanding.” 

The narrative (part 5 in the table) continues to focus on Sima Qian’s writing 
of the Shiji after the Li Ling political affair, which is recounted with more detail 
in the letter to Ren An. In response to the punishment of castration, Sima Qian 
delivers a famous argument that monumental writings result from great personal 
frustration. From King Wen of Zhou, Confucius, and Qu Yuan to the authors of 
the Odes, the long list of historical figures on whom Sima Qian models himself 
is almost identically repeated in the letter to Ren An, creating one of the most 
important cross-references shedding light on our understanding of the Shiji. This 
passage, while warranting further discussion later in this study, here serves the 
purpose of explaining why Sima Qian continued to write the Shiji after his politi- 
cal misfortune. This passage ends with a concluding announcement: 


We DOK > BF aa ° 


69 Shiji 130.3296-3300. 

70 In an article on the “Letter in Response to Ren An,” Michael Nylan considers that “Zhang’s 
standard for stylistic and narrative coherence is almost certainly anachronistic for genuinely 
early products of manuscript culture.” I would clarify that my reading of this postface follows its 
own flow of narration, simultaneously consulting with the general understanding of the presen- 
tation of contents in other parts of the Shiji. Rather than on the basis of an anachronistic standard 
for stylistic and narrative coherence, I follow the Shiji standard of narration to identify those 
textual blocks discussed in the main text. It is true that his type of textual making may not have 
been unique in “genuinely early products of manuscript culture,” but the formation of this type 
of “intruding” textual block reveals a possible editing process, in this case affecting the flow of 
narration indicated by the text itself. This chapter aims to explain this possible editing process 
in the context of both early Chinese text making and the changed political discourse in early 
imperial China. For Nylan’s comments and related article, see Nylan 2014a; Nylan 2015; Nylan 
2016: 143. 
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Therefore, he completed narrating the accounts from the time of Tao Tang all the way to the 
time of the appearance of the unicorn. The narration begins with the Yellow Emperor." 


The part (part 6) that follows this passage lists the outlines of all the Shiji chapters. 
According to Cui Shi, this outline resembles the xiaoxu /| VF (lesser postface) writ- 
ing of the Mao version of the Odes. He considers all the parts (parts 1-5) prior to 
the above passage belonging to the writing resembling the daxu Xf} (greater 
postface), a section usually consisting of authorial information.” Viewed from 
this perspective, the above short passage serves as a transition bridging the two 
parts of the Shiji postface. 

Nevertheless, this short passage is problematic for the information it provides. 
It first states that the narration of the Shiji starts from the time of Tao Tang, which 
is the rule of Yao, yet simultaneously claims a different narrative starting point— 
beginning with the Yellow Emperor, who, according to the Shiji itself, lived and 
ruled generations before Yao. Moreover, this passage further contradicts the last 
part of the Shiji postface, in which the Grand Historian makes his final remarks 
(part 8 in the table): 


RIE vm AKE 


I have narrated and examined the period starting from the Yellow Emperor and ending in 
the era of Taichu, including one hundred and thirty pian chapters.” 


Itis obvious that according to this remark, both the starting and the ending points 
of the Shiji narrative are different from the above-mentioned biographical part of 
the Shiji postface. The year in which a unicorn appeared has long been considered 
to be the first year of the Yuanshou 777 era (122-117 BC), while the first year of 
the Taichu years (104-101 BC) was approximately two decades later. The list of 
contents, i.e., the other part of the Shiji postface immediately following the bio- 
graphical part of the Shiji postface indeed begins with the account of the Yellow 
Emperor," and the preface to the chronology of Western Han princes surely con- 
firms that the ending point was the Taichu era.” How could the messages conveyed 
be so different, especially when we consider that these messages were delivered 
by a Historian with the reputation of devoting himself to facts? These discrepancies 
surely demand an explanation. 


71 Shiji 130.3300. 

72 Cui Shi 2005: 227-228. 

73 Shiji 130.3321. 

74 Also seen in the preface to the “Sandai shibiao,” see Shiji 13.488. 
75 Shiji 17.803. 
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In response to the contradictory message delivered in the sentence preceding 
the list of contents, Cui Shi notes that the phrase “FA 4A” is apparently an in- 
terpolation that originally might have been a marginal annotation.” The time of 
Yao and the year in which the unicorn appeared, according to Cui, are indeed the 
beginning and ending dates of the Shiji narrative." However, even if this phrase 
was accidentally incorporated into the main text in the long history of this text’s 
transmission and can be removed from the main text, the claim that the Shiji nar- 
rative begins with Yao remains problematic. In fact, the content list that follows 
this narration unmistakably begins with the Yellow Emperor. To explain such un- 
equivocal contradiction, Cui Shi suggests that an interpolator arbitrarily changed 
a “Tao Tang Benji” that originally included in the Shiji to the “Wudi Benji" Arf 
AX4c, a suggestion that can hardly be verified.” In other words, identifying the 
clerical mistake and accusing the interpolator does not satisfactorily explain why 
these two distinct statements are so ostensibly juxtaposed. 

Cui Shi’s explanation is merely one in an array of theories prompted by debates 
on the starting and ending dates of the Shiji narrative, provoked by the text’s own 
contradictory records.” A recent consensus in Shiji study suggests that these two 
differing statements were posted by Sima Tan and Sima Qian, respectively.?? This 
suggestion maintains that the Shiji project was initiated by the Historian pére with 
a timeline existing from the time of Yao to the appearance of the unicorn. Never- 
theless, by the time the son resumed his father’s writing project, he felt the need 
to alter his father’s original framework under the influence of a changed social 
and political milieu. In comparison with the time of Yao and the appearance of 
the unicorn that mattered greatly to his father, Sima Qian felt the role of the Yel- 
low Emperor and the change of calendar to be more appropriate. Zhao Shengqun 
argues that the preservation of his father’s original time frame in the final postface 
was Sima Qian’s deliberate rendering, not only revealing his father’s original plan, 
but also expressing his gratification for finally carrying out his father’s will.?! 


76 Cui Shi 2005: 227. Liang Qichao maintains a similar argument: he considers the dates given 
by the Grand Historian’s remarks a later interpolation; see Liang Qichao 1997: 25. 

77 Cui Shi 2005: 16-18. 

78 Cui Shi 2005: 20. Since this kind of alteration, if indeed as such, appears in multiple contexts 
of the Shiji, a convincing explanation on the motive of such comprehensive interpolation is re- 
quired. Cui Shi does not offer substantial evidence to support his argument. 

79 For a summary of those main theories in this regard, see Zhao Shengqun 2000: 89-93. 

80 Zhao Shengqun 2000: 93. Zhao admits that the three scholars, Zhang Dake, Wu Ruyu "i 
=, and Zhao himself, reached the same conclusion in 1983 without consulting each other prior 
to their writing their articles; see Zhao Shengqun 1983; Zhang Dake 1983a; Wu Ruyu 1983. 

81 Gu Jiegang 2005: 226-233; Zhao Shengqun 2000: 98-99. 
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This line of argument, however, relies merely on what Sima Tan wrote about 
his intent of imitating Confucius, even though Sima Tan’s words have little to do 
with either the starting or the ending date of the Shiji narration. While the story 
of the unicorn capture did appear in Sima Tan’s writing, there is no implication 
that Sima Tan had fixed the year in which “the unicorn stopped by” (lin zhi IE) 
as the ending point of his project. Indeed, the gap of 360 years between the two 
events (481 BC-122 BC) is inconsistent with the gap of time in the Shiji postface.? 
Moreover, considering the ubiquity of Sima Qian's voice that seldom hesitates to 
clarify any confusion, it is difficult to explain why Sima Qian would have inten- 
tionally created such a maze regarding the time line of the Shiji narration. 

When put into its context, the subject of the Chinese sentence “je 24 alta 
Sb rub Be is notobscureatall: it is unmistakably Sima Qian. 
There is no reason for him, a filial son who had been faithfully observing his 
father’s teachings, to have undermined his father’s authority. The implication of 
the filial motif is so strongly conveyed that it entails the inference that even a 
tiny alteration of his father’s will would demand a serious explanation. The silent 
juxtaposition of the Sima Tan time frame (from Yao to the appearance of a uni- 
corn) and the Sima Qian timeframe (from the Yellow Emperor to Taichu era) is 
not a promotion of Sima Tan’s original plan; it is, contrary to Zhao Shengqun’s 
speculation, an offense to Sima Tan’s will. 

Considering Zhao’s assumption unlikely, we must explore why these two 
distinct time frames came to be juxtaposed in the Shiji postface at all. Another 
problematic passage (part 7 in the table) provides a clue. The passage is the sum- 
mary of the contents considered to belong to the seventieth chapter, the Shiji 
postface, under the zhuan (& category. The passage is strange due to its odd form 
in comparison with the summaries of the preceding one hundred and twenty-nine 
chapters, which remain brief, synoptic, and highly consistent in form. Many out- 
lines use formulaic quadrisyllabic sentences to summarize the contents, and all 
but the one hundred and thirtieth chapter end with the syntax of “£ X *& Y," or 
*writing X (title of that chapter), the Yth chapter." For example, the outline of the 
one hundred and twenty-ninth chapter (the sixty-ninth chapter of the liezhuan 41] 
{$ (arrayed traditions) section), a typical Shiji chapter summary, states: 


HARUKA ^ RPE RUE ^ URDU. WERE > BPS ia 
ATI 


82 According to the Shiji postface, Sima Tan says that “since the event of capturing the unicorn, 
over four hundred years have passed” Ei 4 BELA ZR VU BR Be . See Shiji 130.3295. 
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Those ordinary people who wear coarse clothes, doing no harm to the government, nor 
disturbing the masses, buy and sell goods at the right time to increase their wealth, from 
which even those who are wise have something to draw upon. I write the “Growing Trade,” 
the sixty-ninth of the arrayed traditions.* 


In contrast, the supposed outline of the one hundred and thirtieth chapter is far 
lengthier than an ordinary chapter summary, approximately ten times as long as 
the outline of the “Growing trade.” Moreover, it does not follow the outlines of 
the other chapters ending with the syntax of “£ X % Y." In fact, the ending 
phrase “s+,” or “the seventieth [arrayed tradition],” is barely attached to the 
rather long passage to show that it belongs to the list of contents.” 

The content of the seventieth arrayed tradition further betrays its oddity. If it 
were to follow the format of the outlines of other chapters, the seventieth arrayed 
tradition would have been a summary of the “greater postface” of this chapter, 
which begins with the family tradition, continues with the biographies of both the 
Grand Historians pére and fils, and concludes with the completion of this work. The 
actual outline of the seventieth arrayed tradition, however, goes far beyond this 
and apparently makes itself the summary of the whole Shiji. The narrator begins 
this passage with a description of a desolate and chaotic scene of early Western Han 
literature, which, according to the narrator, resulted not only from the decline of a 
tradition initiated by the Five Thearchs, but also from the burning of classics in the 
Qin dynasty. The rise of the Han dynasty enabled Xiao He FF fe) (257-193 BC), Han 
Xin ##{= (?-196 BC), Zhang Cang 7E (253-152 BC), and Shusun Tong jj 14:38 
(ca. ?-194 BC) to arrange legal codes, military writings, governmental rules, and 
rituals, respectively; the promotion of literary learning further activated various 
lines of thinking that once flourished in the Eastern Zhou period. 

The nurturing of culture and literature in the first one hundred years of the 
Western Han dynasty set up the foundation for the Grand Historians, father and 
son, to write a comprehensive history of their own time. By taking advantage of 
those collected “lost words and ancient events" (yiwen gushi 3& X 4 =Œ) and 
“abandoned old hearings" (fang shi jiuwen JAKE), they compiled a history 
that stretched from Xuanyuan, or the Yellow Emperor, to the Grand Historians’ 
own time.” 

The narrative continues as an explanation of the contents of the five Shiji cat- 
egories—the Basic Annals, Chronological Tables, Treatises, Hereditary Houses, 


83 Shiji 130.3319. 
84 Shiji 130.3319-3320. 
85 Shiji 130.3319. 
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and Arrayed Traditions—in which the syntax zuo/zhu X YF/£ X (writing X) is em- 
ployed; the number of the chapters, the overall number of words, and the title of 
this text are also provided. The end of this passage inexplicably provides infor- 
mation that is largely repeated in the letter to Ren An:*° 


AAS: AtOBATEAS o MARAE ^ PUR ^ DUG o KRAZE IK 
Ua gem ZR ^ ECT ALLE o HERM ^ RARTEEE AGE o 


Altogether the text is comprised of one hundred and thirty pian chapters, including five 
hundred and twenty-six thousand and five hundred words, called the “Writings of the 
Grand Historian." These were compiled to collect the lost texts, remedy the Six Arts, create 
teachings of (the Grand Historian's) own, make the Six Classics and those strange textual 
traditions concordant, and tidily arrange those miscellaneous sayings of the various teach- 
ing lineages. He hid this text in a famous mountain and placed a copy in the capital, in order 
to await the sages and gentlemen of later ages. 


Why such verbal repetitions occur in both the so-called outline of the seventieth 
arrayed tradition and the letter to Ren An will be discussed in the following sec- 
tions of this chapter. Here, we note that this rather long passage, in terms of both 
its format and contents, cannot be seen as the outline of the last chapter of the 
Shiji, despite having been labeled as such. This may be due to the rearranging 
and cataloging of the texts that occurred after the Shiji was completed. 

What we know about the overall number of pian chapters included in the Shiji 
is ascribed to the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Hanshu, which provides a number of 
one hundred and thirty. In the previous chapter, when discussing the *Yaolüe" 
postface, we learned that the main text of the Huainanzi consisted of only twenty 
pian chapters, yet the *Yiwen zhi" catalogue records that the Huainanzi is a text 
with twenty-one pian by adding the *Yaolüe"—its postface—to its total number 
of pian chapters. We thus have reason to believe that the “Yiwen zhi” records 
went through a similar process regarding the Shiji's overall pian number: the pre- 
sent one hundred and thirtieth chapter is not originally integrated in the Shiji 
body of text, but added later as a generic Shiji chapter by those who cataloged 


86 The similar passage in the letter to Ren An goes: (AT Wit ^ EC MERE EY > NSREX T 
RABE SZTS YA > MIB 8 e MEUS ARAZI | mul 
R-ZZE SHRM WSU HARM ^ EDD e ECEE > S 
4° 2A MEAD BUBHERBUEI CO MERR SEER | AET REEE > BE 
RAAE th (Hanshu 62.2735). All the underlined sentences or syntaxes, which constitute the 
backbone of this passage, have their identical counterparts in the outline of the seventieth 
arrayed tradition. 

87 Shiji 130.3319-3320. 
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this text—a tradition followed by the “Yiwen zhi” compiler. Based on this under- 
standing, the phrase *£&1--F" can be taken as an interpolation intentionally 
made under the influence of a record on the Shiji pian number in an attempt to 
make the outlines included in the content list part of the postface match the over- 
all one hundred and thirty pian number.” 

By the same token, we may also explain the inconsistent starting and ending 
dates of the Shiji narration. The inclusion of a final remark at the end of the Shiji 
postface must be associated with the attempt to imitate the format of a regular 
*arrayed tradition" chapter, which usually consists of the main text and the 
Grand Historian's remarks. Now that the phrase "*&1--T-" is added in the content 
list part of the postface to make it a new “arrayed tradition" chapter, the postface 
must be modified to fulfill this need. An ending with the formulaic phrase “The 
Grand Historian remarks" (Taishigong yue KE7SH), which always appears at 
the end of an arrayed tradition chapter, would certainly be a forceful reminder of 
the postface being one of the chapters incorporated in the main text. Moreover, if 
Sima Qian’s Hanshu biography faithfully copies the “Taishigong zixu,” the fact 
that the *Taishigong yue” passage does not appear in Sima Qian's biography 
indicates that this passage may have not been included in the “Taishigong zixu" 
at all. This is why Cui Shi confidently infers that this passage had to be an inter- 
polation based on the beginning passage of the second part of the Hanshu 
postface.” 

As for the inconsistent starting and ending dates of the Shiji narration which 
are referenced and juxtaposed in the same piece of writing, that is due to the com- 
plicated issues related to the formation, transmission, and authorship of this piece. 
Indeed, this and other questions raised in our examination of the Shiji postface 
not only reveal the complexity of this piece of writing in terms of the different 
voices involved in its formation and transmission, but they also put forward the 
doubt of the long-held notion that the Shiji postface was truly written by Sima 
Qian. As a result, the widely received conventional explanation centering on 
Sima Qian’s authorial intent must be reconsidered. This constitutes the focus of 
the remainder of this study. 


88 It is interesting to note that the Hanshu postface does include the postface as the seventieth 
pian chapter, saying “narrating the postface as the seventieth chapter” (shu xu zhuan di qishi 3l 
$t [8 $8 E +). Unlike the “Taishigong zixu,” the outline of Hanshu postface and the tidy, rhym- 
ing format of this outline remain consistent with the rest of the “lesser postface.” Although there 
is no direct evidence showing that the phrase “#2-<-+-” might have been added under the influ- 
ence of the Hanshu postface, Cui Shi suggests that the Grand Historian’s remarks on the 
“Taishigong zixu" were a later interpolation based on the Hanshu postface. Cui Shi 2005: 229. 
89 Cui Shi 2005: 229; Hanshu 100.4235. 
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5.4 “Author of” or “Authored by” Biographical Information 


Based on the basic structure of early Chinese postface writing discussed in the 
beginning of previous section—consisting of a biographical part and a content 
list part—I have attempted to identify those chunks of text that, when gauged by 
this structure, considerably obfuscate necessary information generally provided 
by a postface. The section on the essentials of the six teaching lineages and the 
long conversation between the Grand Historian and Hu Sui, for instance, represent 
such textual blocks. In both cases, the narrative proceeds naturally when these tex- 
tual blocks are removed. Nevertheless, I would not argue that these chunks of text 
were necessarily later interpolations inserted in an originally composed postface 
by Sima Qian. In my view, it is doubtful that Sima Qian had ever played a role in 
the writing of the Shiji postface. 

The rationale underlining this argument lies in the genesis of postface writ- 
ing. Postface writing stemmed from the formation of multiple pian textual units 
and was usually associated with text cataloging, especially in such projects as 
the rearranging of the imperial collection led by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin. The 
main purpose of such text cataloging was to provide an authoritative edition 
comprising of as many pieces of content as possible within a certain category. 
The extant postfaces attributed to Liu Xiang make this point very clear: what 
constitutes an arranged text is the sum of a specific text collection from which 
those overlapping units were removed. 

The Yanzi =F provides an example. The pian chapters associated with Yanzi 
in the collection that Liu Xiang had access to numbered thirty pian chapters, or 
eight hundred and thirty-eight zhang = passages, a sum of textual units from 
different sources: the imperial collection, the Grand Historian’s collection, Liu 
Xiang’s own collection, and another official Can &. The final pian number that the 
Yanzi included was the result of the sum of thirty pian deducting the twenty-two 
overlapping pian units.? This example is by no means an isolated one. Rather, 
this tendency was commonly observed based on what we see in Liu Xiang’s writ- 
ing. As a result, the volume of a certain text is enlarged—usually maximized— 
based on the available repository of text, and the lines among different textual 
bodies or textual properties attributed to different individuals, either historical or 
imaginary, are drawn. Thus, postface writing was the product of textual transfor- 
mation from the agglomeration of single-pian units into multiple-pian chapters, 
and the means needed to bind independent textual units together to form larger 


90 Liu Xiang 1995c. 
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text bodies. We clearly see this in the “Yaoliie” chapter via its relationship with 
the main Huainanzi text of twenty pian discussed previously.” 

The Shiji postface is of the same nature,” which infers that the writer of the 
main text is separated from the writer of the postface, and that the writer of the 
postface wrote for a purpose similar to that which motivated Liu Xiang and Liu 
Xin. The volume of an early text, as reflected by those extant postface writings, is 
usually not the same as that of the text by its original writer, whoever he was or 
whatever the original form of that text might have taken. It is usually enlarged as 
the consequence of later text rearrangement, as shown by the scattered postface 
writings resulting from the late Western Han project of text rearrangement. The 
convergence of these two separated types of writings, i.e., a main text and a 
postface by the same writer, was related with the following two factors: (1) the 
recognition of the special power of postface writing with an established format 
ready to be imitated and (2) the self-awareness of the significance of writing to 
the writer himself, which was strong enough to stir the writer's fear of the loss of 
his writings as well as the fame associated with the writings. As far as earliest 
postfaces are concerned, such as those belonging to the Odes and Changes and 
those written by Liu Xiang, they were invented by the Western Han scholars, ap- 
preciated and adopted by scholarly circles of local princedoms early, and then by 
the imperial court toward the end of the Western Han dynasty. Most important of 
all, all early postfaces were involved in text reassembly that is idiosyncratically 
different from the type of writings so strongly associated with its author's self- 
expression. 

It seems plausible that Sima Qian could have possessed an awareness that 
writing a postface could have further bound his large volume of writing, but this 
isan assumption that takes for granted Sima Qian's authorship of the Shiji postface. 
The problem of this sort of reading is its negligence of the contradictions and 


91 The Lüshi chunqiu, as mentioned in the Shiji, is an anthology of the writings made by Lü 
Buwei's intellectual entourage. A corrupted passage immediately following the “Shi’er ji" -+ 
4c main texts is sometimes considered the postface to the Lüshi chunqiu. However, the re- 
maining information found in that corrupted passage is too limited to enable a meaningful 
discussion on early postface writing based on it. The *Yaolüe" chapter of the Huainanzi and 
the "Taishigong zixu" of the Shiji are usually considered the earliest examples of Chinese 
postface writing. 

92 The idea that the Shiji postface may have imitated that of the Changes, the Documents, the 
Odes, and the Yi Zhoushu is sometimes seen in such brief comments as in the Zhongshan zhaji 
i&rlIf Lau by Lu Wenchao [& 5758, as discussed in the previous chapter, Li Jingxing's RE 
Shiji pingyi 3033, and Yu Yue's $yfi& Hulou bitan 35] E5E 3; see Lu Wenchao 1939: 67; Li 
Jingxing 2008: 225; Yu Yue 2002: 388. 
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warnings revealed by the postface itself, which are irreconcilable with the assump- 
tion of projecting Sima Qian’s authorship. Below, we discuss some of the major 
issues pertaining to the Shiji postface text. 

One such issue that has not been discussed sufficiently is the Shiji postface’s 
narrative stance. The least disputable point in this regard is that this postface is 
a third-person narrative. What requires some explanation is how a third-person 
narrative can be considered the Grand Historian’s “self-narration,” as suggested 
by its current title. Nevertheless, that the Shiji postface is a piece of self-revealing 
writing resembling Sima Qian’s autobiography has so far been taken as a matter 
of course.” In an illuminating work on traditional Chinese autobiographical writ- 
ings, Wu Pei-Yi insightfully links traditional Chinese autobiography with Chinese 
biographical writing, which he considers an invention of the Shiji.” The Shiji 
postface, called by Wu “the authorial self-account,” although not an autobiog- 
raphy in its strict sense, is considered as the earliest recognizable autobiographical 
writing. Since a third-person, impartial, and unobtrusive narrator characterizes 
traditional Chinese historiography in which biographical and auto-biographical 
writings are situated, the third-person stance adopted in the Shiji postface, argues 
Wu, is mostly a burden to satisfy the dictates of traditional Chinese historiography, 
which restrains self-expression in order to achieve objectivity. He assumes that 
Sima Qian was well aware of the tradition that valued objectivity and imperson- 
ality; the third-person voice, therefore, was Sima Qian's conscious choice.” 

While identifying the self-restrictive nature of Chinese autobiographical writ- 
ing, Wu has not fully answered why he considers the Shiji postface as a self- 
account, for in his definition the difference between a biographical account and 
a self-narration is almost undetectable. Viewed from this angle, those that have 
been traditionally considered as early autobiographical writings face a definition 
problem. In fact, whether a “self-narration” is a piece of autobiographical writing 
or not precisely relies on one’s assumption, rather than any definable features 
that has led the Grand Historian’s “self-narration” to be regarded as such. More- 
over, if examined in the context of early Chinese postface writing, the authorial 
information included in a postface functions more as the means of stabilizing and 
categorizing the text rather than as self-expression or catharsis. In this case, there 


93 For instance, in explaining why the Shiji postface is called the “Grand Historian’s Self-narra- 
tion,” Zhang Dake mentions that “since the Shiji was originally entitled as the Taishigong shu, or 
the Writings of the Grand Historian, therefore its postface is called the ‘Taishigong zixu’” (fg) 
EZ CRED) > WU (KEAK) , an explanation indicating that the “Self-Narration” 
part does not need further clarification. See Zhang Dake 1986: 380. 

94 Wu Pei-yi 1990: 3. 

95 Wu Pei-yi 1990: 4-5; 42-43. 
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is no urgency for the postface writer to use a third-person narrator as narrative 
disguise for his self-expression, because the postface writer and the writer of the 
text proper are not the same; the third-person stance plainly functions to satisfy 
the need of the author until a later author who writes a postface for his main text 
mistakes the earlier third-person postface as the self-narrative model. 

We also do not see the kind of self-restraint supposedly associated with the 
enhancement of the postface’s objectivity and impersonality preventing the Grand 
Historian from expressing his own voice in his writing. The first-person narrator 
not only makes remarks on a chapter either in its beginning or at its end, but it 
also appears in the main body of the text. For example, the Grand Historian as a 
witness frequently emerges from the remarks attached to the main text. Such 
phrases as “When I read Confucius’s writings” (yu du Kongshi shu RFL S) 
and “Respectfully, I lingered there and could not bear to leave” (yu zhihui liu zhi 
buneng qu HIZA ZR BEX), certainly enable the Grand Historian to portray 
himself as a participant in his writings: in these cases the Grand Historian does 
not employ a third-person perspective; he asserts, instead, his perspective through 
his own presence and observations.” 

An even more illuminating example of this appears in the first “arrayed tra- 
dition,” in which the Grand Historian appears as the first-person narrator in the 
main text. He says, “I am very confused by it” (yu shen huo yan RE z& £5): who 
says that Heaven is always in favor of benevolent people? If it is so, why would 
Heaven not have let the virtuous ones have a natural death and leave the wicked 
punished?” Such a powerful first-person presence by the author is by no means 
restrained by the principles of objectivity and impersonality imagined to have 
been faithfully observed by the Grand Historian. 

The Grand Historian’s strong presence in the Shiji narrative is well-known to 
scholars. For example, Li Changzhi Z&E (1910-1978 AD) associates this with 
Sima Qian's unique personality, which Li considers a romanticist tendency; 
Stephen Durrant sees it as the result of tension between Sima Qian's pursuit of 
literary accomplishment and the spirit of self-restraint promoted by the Confucian 
teachings; Andrew H. Plaks holds that the Grand Historian as the first-person nar- 
rator appearing in his remarks functions similarly to the epic author.” Indeed, 
such impressions are partly based on the reading of the Shiji postface as Sima 
Qian's self-account, but it is also undeniable that the first-person stance adopted 
without hesitation in the Grand Historian's remarks clearly conveys that the Grand 


96 Shiji 47.1947. 
97 Shiji 61.2124—2125. 
98 Cf. Li Changzhi 41 1968; Durrant 1995; Pu Andi (Andrew Plaks) 1996: 14-15. 
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Historian presented himself before the reader in explaining what he has chosen 
to write and why. 

It is worth noting, however, that the first-person pronoun wo 1X (I, me, my, 
We, us, our)? does appear once toward the end of the Shiji postface, as follows: 


WEBER TUB EZR WO (4) FE 


ZW 


It is only our Han that inherits the late stream of the Five Thearchs and continues the dis- 
continued enterprise of the Three Dynasties.!?? 


It becomes clear that the first-person pronoun here does not carry any information 
pertaining to the author; rather, it is the apposition of the noun *Han," meaning 
the Han dynasty. If carefully read, the character wo in this case is not even a singu- 
lar first-person pronoun, for once juxtaposed with the character denoting the Han 
dynasty, the room for the character wo to be interpreted as my becomes extremely 
narrow: in fact, only a Han emperor was qualified to say *my Han dynasty." Since 
the author of this passage is not a Han emperor, wo immediately turns into a col- 
lective first-person pronoun, and the term wo Han does not mean my Han dynasty, 

but our Han dynasty. Yang Shuda 1218l2 (1885-1956 AD) observes this grammati- 


cal point and dubs it “the expansionary usage of wo (I, me, or my)" RZ 35k A, 


arguing that wo in such occasions usually denotes our state or our army, stressing 
that the addresser is a first-person collective rather than an individual.’” 

Even interpreted as such, the phrase wo Han is rarely seen in Han texts. In 
contrast to the tint of nationalism that it carries today, this term still requires that 
those who spoke it in the Han dynasty discourse were so close to the Han imperial 
family or the imperial court that they could share in the imperial power. In fact, 
this term is rarely seen in the entirely extant corpus of Han historical writing.'? 


99 The first-person pronoun wo appeared as early as in Shang oracle bone inscriptions and 
has continued to function as a first-person pronoun thereafter. In Shang oracle bone inscrip- 
tions, wo serves mostly as a plural first-person pronoun (we, us, or our), but, as we see in early 
Western Zhou bronze inscriptions, wo also began to denote singular first-person pronoun I (or 
me and my); the frequency of using wo as a singular first-person pronoun continued to in- 
crease during the Eastern Zhou, and, by the late Western Han dynasty, wo largely became a 
singular first-person pronoun when used solely; it usually went with such a particle as shu Ej 
or cao ¥ to form a plural phrase. See Hu Wei 5j(& and Zhang Yujin 5K 2010. 

100 Shiji 130.3319. 

101 Yang Shuda 1955: 58-59; He Leshi {a]##+- 1984: 114. 

102 This term appears also in the *Encomium" attached to the “basic annals” of the first Eastern 
Han emperor Liu Xiu £75 (r. 25-57 AD), but that encomium was supposed to be composed by 
Fan Ye iE (398-445 AD), a Southern Dynasty official-scholar. According to the Tang commen- 

tators Li Xian 4 (654—684 AD) and others, Fan should not have identified himself as a Han 
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Among the few examples where this term is applied in such context, with little 
exception, it is used as the apposition of such noun as guo E] (state) or jia Z 
(house), and is associated with the speakers obviously within the power circle of 
the Han ruling house: Wang Mang (r. 8-23 AD), who at the time of using the word 
wo Han guo REE (our Han state) modeled himself on the Duke of Zhou; 
Empress Dowager Yuan 7; £ Aja (71 BC-13AD), who used wo Han jia REX (our 
Han imperial family) to specifically distinguish the Han ruling family from Wang 
Mang." Although Sima Qian’s Hanshu biography states that he was appointed 
as Palace Secretary and enjoyed great honor and favor in that position, it is unlikely 
that he would have addressed himself in the Shiji postface as if he were an impe- 
rial family member. 

Nevertheless, among extant Han literary works, there are examples of Han 
writers who would identify themselves with the Han culture. For example, in the 
Hanshu postface, Ban Gu praises Emperor Wen's (r. 180—157 BC) rulership by saying 
that this emperor was able to “rectify our Han way of governing” (deng wo Han dao 
AES) which, according to Ban Gu's appraisal, was associated with Emperor 
Wen's frugality, his policy of light levies and taxation, as well as his lenience to- 
ward those who broke the laws. Such usage of deng wo Han dao is similar to the 
expression shi wo Han xing 73 #%32{7 (to show our Han way of doing things) in Ban 
Me s Piyong shi EX Zis (A Poem on the Piyong Building). In the “Lu Lingguangdian 

u" SERA (A Fu Rhapsody on the Lingguang Palace of Lu) attributed to Wang 
bets w3, an Eastern Han writer active during a certain time between Em- 
peror Shun’s JF 77 (r. 126-144 AD) and Emperor Huan's #7 (r. 147-167 AD) reigns, 
the author uses “wo Han shi" WEZ (“our Han imperial house"), although Wang 
was not a Han imperial family member." In the Yang Sigong song zi UZA (A Eu- 
logy to Yang Sigong) attributed to the late Eastern Han scholar Zhang Chao 5E £8, it 


dynasty person by using the term *wo Han," and suspect that Fan might have simply copied that 
term from a Han dynasty work. Hou Hanshu 1.87. 

103 We need to remain cautious in this case not to anachronistically interpret guo as "country" 
or "nation." The nuance that the rendering of "state" attempts to convey is that, like what we 
may savor from the word “house” or “family,” the word “state” here is rather narrowly limited 
tothe connotation of the ruling family's territory; or we may simply regard it as a synonym ofthe 
“ruling house" or “imperial family." 

104 Hanshu 84.3429-3431. 

105 Hanshu 98.4032. 

106 Hanshu 100.4237. 

107 Wang Yanshou F3 1995. 
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says that “Yang’s family of our Han dynasty, has in his generation been the dyn- 
asty's ridge beam” (wo Han Yangshi, zuo dai dongliang RWE > VRIR). 

How such identification with the Han culture had been developed over time 
is an interesting question deserving further discussion, but for the purpose of this 
chapter, suffice it to mention that all the sources in this regard suggest that such 
a cultural identity might have emerged late: even the earliest example of this us- 
age comes from around two centuries after Sima Qian. It is also interesting to note 
that although the term Han jia 23% (Han imperial house) appears several times 
in different contexts in the Shiji, it has never been modified by the first-person 
pronoun. As a matter of fact, the first-person pronoun J and the word Han denot- 
ing the Han dynasty appear together only in the above passage from the Shiji 
postface, a usage alien not only grammatically but also in its overtone, to the im- 
age and thinking of Sima Qian reconstructed mainly on the basis of the Shiji 
postface and the letter to Ren An. Might this rather exceptional usage of the 
phrase “our Han" in the Shiji be a flashing red light over the “authenticity” or the 
date of this passage, or even the whole Shiji postface? It is unlikely, though not 
impossible, that the Shiji postface was composed in the Eastern Han. Neverthe- 
less, we can say with confidence that this postface is less likely to have been writ- 
ten by Sima Qian as a result. 

In short, the Grand Historian's presentation of himself as the first-person nar- 
rator does not agree with the assumption that the author's personal voice has to 
yield to the impartial, objective third-person stance in this authorial self-account. 
In my opinion, if the Shiji postface had meant to be written by Sima Qian, he had 
no need to restrain himself from employing the first-person narrative, especially 
when we consider his willingness to offer his comments on a variety of issues 
either in his chapter remarks or in the main text. The idea that the Shiji postface 
was a "self-narration" is especially unconvincing when we consider that the term 
*Taishigong" is applied to both Sima Qian's father and Sima Qian himself. 

It has long been understood that more than one “Taishigong” is speaking and 
spoken of in the Shiji postface. According to Wang Mingsheng £18% (1722-1797 
AD), the “Taishigong” making the remarks attached to the chapters in the Shiji 
main text is Sima Qian, the author of the Shiji; the “Taishigong” present in the Shiji 
postface, however, could be related to either Grand Historian, and in some cases, 
denote both. As shown in the following table, in the first six cases (1-6 referring to 
the table), the appellation of “Taishigong” is used for the father, Sima Tan; in the 
next four cases (7-10 referring to the table), it is applied to the son, Sima Qian; and 


108 Zhang Chao 7E£ 1995. 
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among the remaining four cases, in no. 11 and no. 14 it refers to father and son, 
respectively, and in the other two, it refers to both father and son.’” 


Tab. 5-2: The term “Taishigong” used in the “Grand Historian’s Self-Narration:" 


Passages with the term “Taishigong” Denotations 
1 BER KARKEA Tan 
2 RRASER BIND Tan 
3 RRA ERE TCC Zl Tan 
4 AGEABUEXE > MAR Tan 
5 FEDER FALE E] ^ TRUE > DES Tan 
6 UA DAA Tan 
7 KESH AAS Qian 
8 KEE : SHEA Qian 
9 KESH : BA AAR Qian 
10 CEMRE Ee T 8 HTS RAE Qian 
11 SEO » KPC BER SESE Tan 
12 KEAS TRER Tan & Qian 
13 LES: At BATHE? AREAS Tan & Qian 
14 KESE : Aata REA OM aS * Hi Qian 


The appellation, “Grand Historian,” is understood as either an honorific term, as 
suggested by Wang Guowei and others, or merely the official title of the position 
occupied by both the father and the son.”° As an honorific appellation, it is unlikely 
that Sima Qian would apply it to himself in this postface. To overcome this diffi- 
culty in interpretation, many would adopt what Wei Hong (£j 7: (fl. 25 AD) notes 
in the Han jiuyi }2 &ifi& (Old Han Rituals), and contend that the term “Taishigong” 
was an official title rather than an honorific term.!! According to that Han jiuyi 
account cited by Ru Chun 40%, a scholar probably living in the Three Kingdoms 


109 Wang Mingsheng 2005: 42. 

110 Wang Guowei 1961: 492-497; Huang Chaoying 7 #}5£ 1986: 53-54; Zhang Dake 1983b. 

111 Such a contention apparently started very early, as reflected in the Shiji commentaries. Wei 
Hong, the Three Kingdoms (220-280 AD) period Shiji commentator Ru Chun 43%, Yu Xi = 
(281-356 AD), and the Tang ff (618-907 AD) Shiji commentator Zhang Shoujie 3{<f &fi, are 
among the earliest who hold that “Taishigong” was an official title; see Shiji 130.3286—3288. For 
later contenders in this regard, see Liang Yusheng 1981: 26-27; Xu Wenshan (4 1973: 35; 
Zhao Shengqun 2000: 121-132. 
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era, “Taishigong” was an Official title for a position established by Emperor Wu 
of Han, a position enjoying even higher prestige than that of Counselor-in-Chief 
in the time when the Sima held the office, though it had lost most of its power 
after Sima Qian died." The problem with this statement, however, is the lack of 
reliability of the Han jiuyi account itself. Following Ru Chun’s citation, the West- 
ern Jin (265-316 AD) scholar Chen Zan FR: ## recognizes that “Taishigong” as such 
a prominent position is not documented in the table of Han official titles preserved 
in the Hanshu; moreover, records pertaining to the Sima family’s household regis- 
ter unambivalently demonstrate that the real titles held by Sima Tan were 
“Taishicheng” KEX and “Taishiling” KES rather than "Taishigong."!? While 
various sources, including the Shiji postface and the letter to Ren An, suggest that 
the terms “Taishiling” and “Taishicheng” were relatively low official titles, the 
claim of the Han jiuyi that the “Taishigong” as a position was even more prestig- 
ious than Counselor-in-Chief, indeed becomes highly questionable. By compari- 
son, the argument that the appellation of “Taishigong” was an honorific term 
appears to be a relatively superior interpretation.’ 

Since “Taishi” X 5 was a governmental position, those who argue that 
*Taishigong" should have been an honorific term apparently hold that it is the 
character gong 75 following the title “Taishi” that makes “Taishigong” an honorific 
appellation." The key to such an interpretation is certainly the premise that Sima 
Qian was the author of the postface, and the addition of the honorific word gong 
to the official title, “Taishi,” was meant to honor his father. It is worth noting, 
however, that the meaning of the word gong is by no means univocal but is fairly 
flexible within different contexts. The term gong is evidentially related to those 
who in the Western Zhou cultural sphere enjoyed high social status, and were 
usually referred to as aristocrats, royal family members, high officials, or feudal 


112 Shiji 130.3286—-3288. 

113 Shiji 130.3288. 

114 In order to validate Wei Hong's claim, Yu Xi and Yu Shenxing T fÉf7 (1545-1608 AD) inter- 
pret the word “wei” fir as a sitting place in court instead of an official position, suggesting that, 
even though "Taishigong" was a lower position than Counselor-in-Chief, the specialty of this 
position (i.e., to record the emperor's words) allowed the Historian to sit closer to the emperor 
than the Counselor-in-Chief; nevertheless, as Wang Guowei observes, the Han official system, 
which mostly imitated the Qin, did not have a place for such a position, actual or nominal. On 
this issue, in an article published in the 1980s, Zhang Dake lists ten different arguments, in 
which the two notions above provide two of the major planks. The other arguments are all related 
to these two notions. See Shiji 130.3296—-3298; Yu Shenxing 1996: 58; Wang Guowei 1961: 494— 
495; Zhang Dake 1983b. 

115 Forexample, see Zhang Dake 1983b. 
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lords, but over time it gradually lost its original denotation and, toward the end 
of the Zhou, was mostly applied to mark an honorific form. These two branches 
of meaning continued in the Han dynasty, but became more complicated. In Han 
discourse, the term was not even necessarily an honorific marker; it might even 
carry negative connotations. Indeed, some argue that the word gong as in the 
term “Taishigong” has nothing to do with an honorable appellation.”° Neverthe- 
less, if Sima Qian were the author of this postface, there would be no reason for 
the word gong to have carried a negative connotation. The projection of Sima 
Qian as the author of the Shiji postface, therefore, secures the positive interpreta- 
tion of the word gong as an honorific suffix. 

If the word gong following the term “Taishi” is an honorific mark of the “Tai- 
shi” official title, the narrator of the “Taishigong zixu” must be reconsidered, for 
it is implausible that Sima Qian would have occupied this honorific title and lifted 
himself side by side with his father. Huan Tan f&3& (ca. 23 BC-56 AD) and Wei 
Zhao #44 (204-273 AD) were among the earliest who touched upon this issue: 
Huan Tan maintains that the appellation of “Taishigong” was given to Sima Qian 
by Dongfang Shuo WÝ} (154-93 BC); but Wei Zhao holds that it should be by 
Sima Qian's grandson Yang Yun." Wang Guowei considers Wei Zhao's suggestion 
especially credible, as Sima Qian's Hanshu biography states that it was Yang Yun 
who began to circulate the Shiji and would have used the gong honorific form for 
both his grandfather and great-grandfather.'? This line of reasoning, however, is 
criticized for being too specific; as the late Northern Song (960-1127 AD) scholar 
Huang Chaoying =H% argues, others besides Yang Yun could also use the gong 
honorific form to refer to Sima Qian." To avoid this problem, some attribute the 
text to “someone of later generation" (hou ren 1€ A), who replaced Sima Qian’s 
name originally put in the postface with the honorific term that Sima Qian used 
for his father.? But whatever stance the above scholars take on this issue, none 
has moved further to disentangle this age-old debate by questioning Sima Qian's 
authorship of the Shiji postface. Even those who have realized the inappropriate 
usage of the term “Taishigong” in referring to Sima Qian, still hold that Sima Qian 
wrote the Shiji postface. I shall propose that this honorific term may not be a later 


116 For a good discussion on the word gong, see Yuan Tingdong zz J££fii 2007: 199-204. 

117 Shiji 12.461. 

118 Wang Guowei 1961: 494. Here Wang Guowei somewhat twists Wei Zhao's opinion by saying 
that Yang Yun also called Sima Tan “Taishigong,” an idea actually opposed by Wei Zhao. For 
Wei Zhao's idea, see Shiji 12.461. 

119 Huang Chaoying 1986: 53-54; Wu Renjie 2174 1983. 

120 Wang Guowei 1961: 494. 
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addition but a long-neglected reminder of the invalid attribution of this postface 
to Sima Qian. 

This question connects with the two juxtaposed pairs of starting and ending 
points of the Shiji raised previously: one opinion holds that the narrative of the 
Shiji starts from the time of Yao and ends in the year of the appearance of the 
unicorn; the other, from the reign of the Yellow Emperor to the era of Taichu. It is 
also said that the former is a timeframe planned by the father, and the latter, by 
the son. The reason that both are preserved in the postface is, as Zhao Shengqun 
has argued, due to Sima Qian’s respect to his father. I have argued against this the- 
ory by questioning its reasoning, as Sima Qian would not have altered his father’s 
unfulfilled wish (which is so strongly presented in the scene of a dying father 
speaking to a filial son) in order to demonstrate how he followed his father’s will. 

But why are these inconsistent statements allowed to stand side by side in 
the postface if they were not intentionally arranged as such by Sima Qian? In an 
article emphasizing the role that Sima Tan may have played in the writing of the 
Shiji, Gu Jiegang suggests that these two different quotations reflect the father’s 
and son’s different temperaments, varied degrees of attachments to the Confucius 
Chungiu myth, and distinct views on how to present the significance of their own 
times. By linking the change of calendar from the Taichu era with the contempo- 
rary ritual and political trend towards archaism, Gu Jiegang can explain Sima 
Qian's introduction of a new time-frame to replace the one his father had provided. 
As for why the postface narrative has preserved both timeframes, Gu explains 
that it results from Sima Qian's carelessness. According to his observance, in ad- 
dition to a number of pian chapters that can be attributed to Sima Tan with clear 
evidence, the Shiji postface was also written by the Grand Historian pére. When 
Sima Qian edited this postface, however, he was not able to spot the inconsistency 
between his father's and his own versions on this matter, and consequently failed 
to delete his father's."! 

Although Gu Jiegang's argument involves much speculation, especially in its 
comparison and estimation of the periods of time used to compile the Shiji and 
the Hanshu, it is inspiring: it opens the way to question the age-old assumption 
that the Shiji postface was written by Sima Qian. The speculation of Sima Tan's 
role in forming the Shiji text to some extent also reflects the recognition of those 
contradictions found in the Shiji narrative. The solution that Gu Jiegang offers in 
this case is sophisticated, but not enough to answer all the questions it poses. For 
example, if a postface is a summary of a multi-pian text produced after it is written, 


121 Gu Jiegang 2005: 226-233. For a more elaborate discussion on those chapters possibly writ- 
ten by Sima Tan, see Zhao Shengqun 2000: 69-88. 
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it is unlikely that the postface would be produced before the work was finished. 
Furthermore, we would not diminish Sima Qian’s role in order to exalt his father’s 
in the formation of the Shiji; nor would we reduce Sima Qian’s contribution to the 
Shiji to merely editing and piecing together his father’s work. Such inferences are 
unverifiable. 

Based on the above discussion, I would carry Gu Jiegang’s and Wei Zhao’s 
arguments a step further by suggesting that the Shiji postface was written neither 
by Sima Qian nor his father Sima Tan, but by a later author in an attempt to form 
and maintain the Shiji as a cohesive whole, while simultaneously expressing his 
understanding of this text and his deep sympathy with its author Sima Qian. Wei 
Zhao posits that this later author might have been Sima Qian’s grandson Yang 
Yun. However, Wei Zhao estimates that Yang Yun merely added the honorific 
appellation “Taishigong” to the postface, while considering it a piece written by 
Sima Qian. Yet Yang Yun may well have crafted the entire postface. The rationale 
of this inference to a large extent lies in a Hanshu account pertaining to the trans- 
mission of the Shiji, as follows: 
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After Qian had passed away, his writings gradually appeared. In Emperor Xuan’s reign (r. 74— 
49 BC), Qian's grandson Yang Yun, Marquis Pingtong, followed and transmitted Qian's writ- 
ings, thus his writings were widely spread to other people. Later, in Wang Mang's reign, Mang 
sought out Qian’s descendants and enfeoffed them as Masters of Comprehending History.'” 


This short passage provides three different eras marking the gradual transmission 
of the Shiji text and its increasing influence on the court. After Sima Qian's death, 
the text had remained obscure, although the Shiji postface states that Sima Qian 
“placed a copy in the capital" (fu zai jingshi ¥E xi Ef), generally understood as the 
imperial library. The work's proliferation also remains unclear. It has been gener- 
ally held among scholars that writing history was not the responsibility of the posi- 
tion held by Sima Qian. Moreover, the Shiji was considered as a dangerous text? 
and writing history could be a life risking task.’ It would be more reasonable to 


122 Hanshu 62.2737. 

123 According to a Hanshu account mentioned both in the biography of Prince Si of Dongping R 
SEEE (r. 52-19 BC) and the Hanshu postface, when Prince Si requested the Shiji from the imperial 
court, the General-in-Chief Wang Feng asked the Emperor not to grant him the text because its con- 
tents were dangerous to the imperial court. See Hanshu 80.3324—3325. 

124 According to a Xijing zaji account, Emperor Wu was angry for what Sima Qian wrote about 
Emperor Jing and himself in the "Basic Annals of Emperor Jing" and ordered him to remove 
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infer, under such circumstances, that the Shiji was a private rather than court- 
sponsored text by the time of its completion.” This inevitably leads one to doubt 
the credibility of the quotation indicating that Sima Qian actually presented a 
copy of the Shiji to the Han imperial court. The copy that the imperial library finally 
possessed, then, did not come directly from Sima Qian, but probably from Yang 
Yun a few decades after Sima Qian’s death, for, according to the above passage, 
it was during Yang Yun’s time that the Shiji had become gradually known to the 
world. 

Consequently, we have reason to believe that the study of the Shiji in the first 
several decades after Sima Qian’s death remained largely as a Sima family tradition. 
This reflects what is said in the Shiji postface—the Shiji author wrote to “create 
the teachings of his own” (cheng yijia zhi yan hX—3X Æ). Although we do not 
know exactly how the Sima family teaching lineage operated, Yang Yun would 
have been included in that learning and teaching circle, as Yang “followed and 
transmitted Qian’s writings" (zu shu qi shu 14t E$), the word zu literally mean- 
ing to study the Shiji as the textual ancestor, or highest position, of that teaching 
lineage. What Yang Yun accomplished was the extension of the study of the Shiji 


~ 


beyond the Sima family to a much broader scope—to xuanbu ffi, or to widely 


spread the Sima family teaching. It is also highly possible that the influence of 
the Shiji reached the Han imperial court through such efforts made by Yang Yun.” 
A passage in Yang Yun’s biography may also shed light on this point: 


ARIMR EAR ^ BERK o DUT BETS ^ SPCR GR alin ^ ARTE > EMAC e 


In the beginning Yun studied the Grand Historian’s Records by his maternal grandfather, 
spent a lot of time on the Spring and Autumn Annals, and was well-known for his talents 
and capability. He liked to make friends with talented, brilliant people and various students 


the chapter. Later when Sima Qian was punished for his defense of Li Ling, Sima Qian was 
sentenced to death. See Zhou Tianyou J£ Ki 2006: 267. 

125 Gu Jiegang 2005: 232; Liang Qichao 1997: 21; Wu Zhongkuang EE suggests that there 
is evidence indicating that Sima Qian originally tried to make his writings be recognized by 
the imperial court, but soon realized that this was impossible due to his castration. See Wu 
Zhongkuang 1988: 76-77. 

126 Yang Yun’s father, Yang Chang # i (?-74 BCE), began his official career as a military 
commander (Division Commander), and then was promoted to be Chamberlain for the Na- 
tional Treasury, Censor-in-Chief, and finally, Counselor-in-Chiefin 75 BC. Although portrayed 
as a timid man, he may have helped his son build the latter’s linkage to the highest Han aris- 
tocracy that enabled him to occupy important positions close to the court and the emperor. 
For Yang Chang's information, see Hanshu 66.2888-2889. 
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of Confucian learning; his fame was prominent in the imperial court; and he was promoted 
to Head of the Left Section.” 


This short passage provides key information linking the Shiji with the Han impe- 
rial court, through Yang Yun as the necessary medium. While studying the Grand 
Historian’s Records had not solely enabled Yang Yun to achieve his success, such 
learning experience must have been quite helpful to him in mastering the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, which served as the canon that had greatly influenced the Han 
ideology of governing. The knowledge that Yun acquired through his learning 
these two texts made him a talented and able person, and furthered his reputa- 
tion in the imperial court, resulting in his promotion as Head of the Left Section. 
This position was responsible for presenting documents composed by the Impe- 
rial Secretaries to the Emperor, and was usually granted by the Emperor to one or 
more of his favored companions.’ Since Yang Yun actively involved himself in 
Emperor Xuan’s purge of the Huo # family political faction around 67 BC, he was 
enfeoffed as Marquis of Pingtong + #{ and was promoted to be Leader of 
Court Gentlemen, in charge of the Three Corps of expectant officials in the impe- 
rial entourage who were collectively called Gentlemen.” A few years later, in 61 
BC, Yang Yun was again promoted for his administrative ability and efficiency, 
this time as the Chamberlain for Attendants, one of the major official positions of 
the Han central government in overall charge of all Court Gentlemen and the Em- 
peror's personal counselors and bodyguards.’” It was during this time that the 
wide distribution of the Shiji may have begun, thanks to Yang Yun introducing 
the text to Emperor Xuan's court. 

Little information remains surrounding the Shiji's presentation to the impe- 
rial court. As the Sima family's learning and teaching tradition centering on the 
Shiji was continued after it was presented to the imperial court, there would have 
been considerable efforts in making other copies of the writings left by the Grand 
Historian. Copying the original would not mean merely copying the more than 
one hundred pian chapters word by word, but it was also initiating the deeper 
editing process, in which it might become necessary to compile a postface intro- 
ducing the author(s) and promoting the text. 

Based on relevant information, Yang Yun is the most noticeable potential au- 
thor of this piece of writing. The materials he utilized to compile this postface, 
however, were not of his own invention. Based on the flow of the narrative, the 


127 Hanshu 66.2889. 

128 Hucker 1985: 526. 

129 Hanshu 66.2889; Hucker 1985: 191. 
130 Hanshu 66.2890; Hucker 1985: 288. 
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insertion of those textual blocks, and the anecdotal nature of the materials exam- 
ined in the second portion of this chapter, it is possible that the materials adopted 
to construct the postface narrative were provided by the Sima family learning and 
teaching tradition, and also that the composition of the postface might have been 
related to the family learning and teaching circle. The finalization of the postface 
to some extent resembles the consensus reached through discussions occurring in 
the present-day editorial board meeting in which different concerns, questions, 
and suggestions are carefully considered before a piece of writing is finally pre- 
sented." 

Admittedly, although the above inference is plausible based on available 
evidence, it remains indefinite. However, my final conclusion is not dictated by 
the inference that Yang Yun must be the author of the Shiji postface. Rather, I 
have presented evidence favoring this argument to show the complexity of its 
authorship issue. The widely accepted truism emphasizing Sima Qian’s author- 
ship of this piece of writing is untenable. The farther-reaching significance of this 
issue is connected to the late Western Han and early Eastern Han intellectual 
world in general: the Shiji postface was not composed by Sima Qian, but was pro- 
duced later when the Shiji was presented to the imperial court after Sima Qian’s 
death. 

Even though included in the imperial collection, ten of the Shiji chapters had 
already been reported as lost a few decades later, when the imperial text collec- 
tion was rearranged and cataloged by the Western Han scholars led by Liu Xiang 
and others.'? What those ten lost chapters were has been a keenly disputed issue, 
although a third-century scholar lists a number of pian as the lost chapters.” 

We can only speculate how those chapters were lost. According to the “Yiwen 
zhi,” since the rise of the Han, especially from the time of Emperor Wu, the impe- 
rial library had acquired a large amount of texts. Until the time of Emperor Cheng, 


131 There is no guarantee that the Shiji postface we have received through a long, complicated 
history of transmission (over two thousand years) is or even remains close to the original writing. 
It is imaginable that considerable alterations and interpolations occurred in the process of its 
being copied, studied, and later, printed. A basic assumption held in this discussion is that this 
piece largely remains its original structure and format unless pointed out otherwise. 

132 The “Yiwen zhi” states that the among the 130 pian of the Shiji, “the writings of ten pian on 
the catalogue have been lost” (shi pian you lu wu shu +AA $44); see Hanshu 30.1714; for the 
year in which the rearrangement of the imperial library started, see Hanshu 10.310. 

133 Zhang Yan 5E, a Three Kingdoms (220-280 AD) period scholar and the author of the 
Hanshu yinshi 3E $$, provides a list of the ten lost pian Shiji chapters. For the list of the lost 
ten pian Shiji chapters, see Hanshu 62.2724—2725. For a summary of this debate, see Yu Jiaxi 
2007a. 
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however, “many of those texts had been scattered or disappeared” (shu po 
sanwang # XC), leading to the initiation of the decades-long project of rear- 
ranging the imperial collection.’ The Shiji textual loss may have occurred before 
the late Han rearrangement of the ill-maintained Han imperial collection. 

Itis possible that more than ten Shiji chapters had been lost from the imperial 
collection. As discussed, Liu Xiang was charged to recover the lost texts to form 
more inclusive versions of those texts while rearranging the imperial text collec- 
tion. It was the table of contents included in the Shiji postface (which happened 
to have survived) that reminded him and his team of how many chapters had 
been included when the text was presented to the court. 

The Shiji was able to reach a larger group of readers and even enabled the 
Sima family to obtain great prestige in the imperial court. We realize the existence 
of an enlarged reader group based on a variety of records of those who attempted 
to obtain a part of the Shiji, tried to recover those lost chapters, or tried to add the 
writings of recent eras to the Shiji. The story that Liu Yu £z, Prince of Dongping 
HW (r. 52-19 BC), submitted a memorial to the throne requesting the Grand Histo- 
rian's writings is referenced in both his own biography and the Hanshu postface.^ 
It is also known that a number of Han literati emulated the Shiji by writing about 
the eras not covered by the Shiji, or added contents for those lost chapters, in- 
cluding Feng Shang 7/5 (ca. 53 BC-18 AD), whose writings (also entitled as the 
writings by “Taishigong”) are listed in the *Yiwen zhi,” and Chu Xiansheng f£ 
Æ (Mr. Chu, a boshi fi erudite who lived between the reigns of Emperor Yuan 
(r. 48-33 BC) and Emperor Cheng, whose writings were nearly integrated into the 
Shiji and have consequently survived to the present day." Liu Zhiji 414% (661— 
721 AD) lists Liu Xiang, Liu Xin and Yang Xiong among the fifteen writers who 
had attempted to continue the writing of the Shiji before Ban Biao J£J£ and Ban 
Gu compiled the Hanshu.’”’ Moreover, although the Han jiuyi notes that, begin- 
ning from the time of Emperor Xuan, the Grand Historian's descendants could no 
longer inherit the position that their ancestors had held, the Sima family were 
enfeoffed during Wang Mang's reign (r. 9—23 AD), albeit for a short while, thanks 
to the influence of the Shiji. The title that Wang Mang granted to them— "Master 
of Comprehending History"—indicates that the Sima family learning tradition 
based on the Shiji might have continued through the time they were enfeoffed. 


134 Hanshu 30.1701. 

135 Hanshu 80.3324-3325; Hanshu 100.4203. 

136 Hanshu 30.1714; according to Zhang Yan, Chu Xiansheng added four pian into the Shiji; Liu 
Zhiji 2414% 1978: 337. 

137 LiuZhiji 1978: 338. 
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From the time of its being known little by people outside the Sima family to the 
time of its proliferation, and then to the time when the Sima family was enfeoffed, 
the Shiji had existed for nearly a century after Sima Qian’s death and was still to 
exert great influence on the writing of Chinese history thereafter. The catalyst for 
this process was its reaching the Han imperial court possibly through Yang Yun, 
who was both educated in the Sima family learning and teaching tradition and a 
prominent court figure with tremendous influence upon the emperor and his inner 
circle. 

One question remains, however, in regard to the common perspective on the 
Shiji postface as Sima Qian’s. The Hanshu author Ban Gu believed that this postface 
was written by Sima Qian, as he refers to it as such in Sima Qian’s biography.’ It 
is unlikely that Ban Gu did not know how postfaces emerged and functioned in 
the formation of the multi-chapter texts, especially when we consider that Ban 
Gu’s father, Ban Biao, also participated in the late Western Han rearrangement of 
the imperial collection directed by Liu Xin. It is possible that Ban Gu willfully 
mistook the Shiji postface as being written by Sima Qian, a Qu Yuan-like figure 
who carried his political wounds that had broad ramifications on late Western 
and early Eastern Han intellectual thinking. The following section explores this 
issue. 


5.5 Authorial Intent and Han Intellectual Self-Identification 


In early Chinese text formation, authors functioned not only as efficient agents 
for cataloging and stabilizing multi-chapter texts, but also as important means to 
theorize and interpret texts. Although autobiographical readings may sometimes 
be considered fallacious in the literary criticism of the twentieth-century, they 
have been taken as a powerful approach to the dating, examining, and interpret- 
ing of early Chinese writings. 

Author and text are mutually dependent in this two-dimensional framework, 
which in many cases suffers from the pitfalls of circular interpretation and inten- 
tional fallacy. Notwithstanding such limitation, the author-text interpretative 
framework has been and continues to be the major approach to the Shiji. The 
approach insisting upon the validity of authorial intent in the history of Chinese 
narratology, as Yang Yi puts it, has always been a *productive" method, and thus, 


138 Toward the end of Sima Qian's biography, Ban Gu adds, “Qian’s ‘Self-Narration’ says so” 
za AZ H . See Hanshu 62.2724. 
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the hallmark of the study of Chinese literature.’ As a result, seeking Sima Qian’s 
intent by building cross-references between the Shiji postface and the accounts 
from other sources still serves as a major method of Shiji study. The authorship of 
the Shiji postface and the letter to Ren An that have inevitably become the most 
valuable primary sources are rarely, if at all, critically scrutinized. 

As shown in the above discussion on the Shiji postface, we should for the same 
reason remain cautious not to take the claim of Sima Qian's authorship of the letter 
to Ren An for granted. Considering the letter as supplementary evidence regarding 
Sima Qian’s authorial intent, few would question its veracity."? In an interpretive 
framework focusing on authorial intent, an inquiry on the purpose of Sima Qian's 
letter is fundamental. According to this kind of reading, the purpose of this letter 
was to vent Sima Qian's resentful feeling toward the punishment of castration; fur- 
ther, the author's confession that his enduring such great humiliation was to finish 
writing the Shiji that conveys his critical view on the Han imperial court, especially 
Emperor Wu who ordered the castration. Nevertheless, it is certain that the contem- 
porary political atmosphere would not allowed Sima Qian to freely express his frus- 
tration and resentment toward the emperor. As is mentioned in this letter, *I (Sima 
Qian) encountered this disaster for the words that I spoke," an expression strongly 
indicating the serious risk involved in criticizing the Emperor." Since such expres- 
sions would have been dangerous in the Han imperial climate, a careful consider- 
ation of this letter's contents and the political situation under which this letter was 
allegedly composed mars the credibility of the seemingly undisputable notion that 
Sima Qian wrote the letter to Ren An. 

The earliest reference to this letter is the Hanshu, in which it is attached to a 
minimally revised version of the Shiji postface viewed as Sima Qian's and pre- 
sented as supplementary material for Sima Qian's biography. The Hanshu author 
does not mention how he obtained this letter, but records that the letter was writ- 
ten in response to Sima Qian's friend Ren An who, in an earlier correspondence 
to Qian, had admonished him to work to promote talented officials for the Han 
empire at a moment when Sima Qian enjoyed the emperor's *honor and favor" 
(zunchong 2538) as Secretariat Director after being castrated.” According to the 
narrator of the letter, Sima Qian did not respond to Ren An's earlier letter until 
Ren An was accused of an unidentified “unfathomable crime" (buce zhi zui 73H 


139 Yang Yi (#6 1997: 199-202. 

140 For example, see Zhao Yi 1984; Wang Mingsheng 2005; Wang Guowei 1961. 
14 fEDLLISESE tt 18. Hanshu 62.2736. 

142 Hanshu 62.2725. 
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Z 3E), with his execution imminent.’ Sima Qian crafted this letter so that Ren An 
could read it before death, and in the meantime to “release (the narrator's own) 
resentment and frustration to make those around him understand [his opin- 
ions]."'^ It is interesting that Sima Qian chose to write such a letter to Ren An at 
a moment when the latter was under a similar situation to the one he had been in 
previously. 

The focus of this letter is the punishment of castration that Sima Qian had 
suffered. The punishment not only brought humiliation to Sima Qian himself, but 
also to his family; not only degraded him as a lesser human being in this world, 
but also in the netherworld when facing the spirits of his ancestors.” The letter 
goes on to say that the insurmountable humiliation had caused his self-negation 
and self-detachment from regular life, and deterred him from carrying out his of- 
ficial duties.“° Nevertheless, what had led to such great humiliation, as carefully 
explained in this letter, was not the crime he had committed, but the emperor's 
mistaking his honesty and good intent for disobedience. Here, in demonstrating 
his own innocence, Sima Qian once again defends Li Ling, a Han general surren- 
dering himself to the Xiongnu &gJZY ruler Chanyu F when being defeated in 
battle. The strongest defense in this letter is related to his choice of receiving 
castration as punishment for “deceiving the Emperor" (wu shang 3i E), as suicide 
would have been a more honorific choice to make." The reason given for accept- 
ing the worse of the two punishments was not his extreme devotion to filial piety 
emphasized in the Shiji postface, but his determination of living through this frus- 
tration, as those exemplary “extraordinary people" (feichang zhi ren JE% 7 A) had 
achieved, to vent his resentment and have all the sufferings repaid.” The letter 
ends with a strong criticism upon both the imperial court and the world it governed, 
indicating that this was a “mad, delusional” (kuang huo £2), and self-destroying 
world that did not deserve his service. Sima Qian explains that he was living to 
see the “day of his death" (si ri EH) on which “the right and wrong be finally 
determined" (shifei nai ding Œ JE 75 5E ) ^? The overall defensive tone throughout 
this letter is so evident that its negative connotation toward the emperor and his 
rulership cannot be mistaken. 


143 Hanshu 62.2726. 

144 2 E LARA A. Hanshu 62.2726. 

145 Hanshu 62.2732, 2736. 

146 Hanshu 62.2725, 2727—2728, 2732-2733, 2736. 
147 Hanshu 62.2729-2731. 

148 Hanshu 62.2730, 2732. 

149 Hanshu 62.2735. 

150 Hanshu 62.2736. 
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Unless Sima Qian was ready to risk his and his family's lives to bring further 
humiliation to his ancestors, it is unlikely that this letter was ever sent. Sima Qian 
had been accused of “deceiving the emperor” and was originally sentenced to 
death, simply for defending Li Ling by positing that Ling's surrender could have 
been a strategic move to “repay his debt to the Han" (bao Han #232) in the future." 
Sima Qian would have been well aware of the consequences of this letter, and 
would not have risked his family's well-being. 

Yang Yun's death serves as another example illustrating the danger of epis- 
tolary writing during the Han. According to the Hanshu, Yang Yun lost all of his 
power and the emperor's favor due to making "inappropriate comments," which 
were collected and held against him by his political opponents. In a reply to his 
peer Sun Huizong f£ 5, who, like Ren An, wrote an admonishing letter to Yang 
Yun when the latter was demoted, Yang Yun merely argues that he had the right 
to enjoy his life (although satirically).^? Yang's argumentation in that letter is 
similar to Sima Qian's in the letter to Ren An. Nevertheless, when Yang Yun was 
later investigated, his letter to Sun Huizong became proof of his guilt. “Emperor 
Xuan read and disliked it" (Xuandi jian er wu zhi B77 3&2), and consequently 
Yang was sentenced to death by “being cut in two at the waist" (yao zhan E ifr) 
for his “monstrous crime of insubordination” (dani wudao K424) as expressed 
in the letter. The punishment was not merely limited to Yang Yun, but was ap- 
plied to his family. His wife and children were exiled to the border. Even Sun Hui- 
zong, the addressee of Yang's letter, was not spared from the “crime” caused by 
Yang's letter: Sun and a number of other officials remotely involved in this matter 
were also consequently removed from their official posts.'? 

There is little doubt that Sima Qian and his family would not have survived 
once this letter reached Emperor Wu, who, to ensure his unchallengeable author- 
ity, resolutely ordered to kill his crowned prince for the unwarranted charge of 
witchcraft.’ According to Mr. Chu's writing preserved in the Shiji, Ren An was 
sentenced to death because Emperor Wu suspected that Ren An might have been 
involved in that event.'* 


151 Hanshu 62.2729—2730. 

152 Hanshu 66.2894—2897. 

153 Hanshu 66.2897-2898. 

154 This was a notorious political event occurring in Emperor Wu's late years. It began in 92 
BC, reached its climax in 90 BC, and may have caused a series of changes in governing policies 
during Emperor Wu's late reign. Information on this event is scattered in several accounts and 
it is narrated from different aspects. For a sketchy description of this event, see Hanshu 
66.2877—2879; Hanshu 63.2742-2749; Hanshu 45.2175-2179. 

155 Shiji 104.2782-2783. 
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Moreover, even if Sima Qian wrote this letter, it was unlikely that he would 
venture to deliver it. It would not be easy to deliver a letter of this length and have 
it known only by Ren An, whether it was written on silk or bamboo strips, when 
we consider that Ren An was in prison pending his execution. At that moment, 
Ren An’s acquaintances and previous colleagues “dared not to say a single word 
for him" (bu wei yi yan 4 23i £i), and he “alone had to stay with the officials of 
law" (du yu fali weiwu $8 E87 sE 73f5).5 In the following citation, Sima Qian speci- 
fies the helplessness of being held in prison during the Han: 


IU 
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[The prisoner] crossed his hands and feet, bound with shackles and ropes; exposed his mus- 
cles and skin, paddled and whipped; and was confined within enclosed walls.” 


This indicates that once being put in prison, a prisoner was deprived of all his free- 
dom, and his communication with the outside world was considerably limited. 
Since Ren An was involved in an alleged coup d'etat against the emperor, he was 
the emperor's prisoner, and was understandably under heavier court surveillance. 
This only made it even more difficult to deliver a letter to Ren An without being 
noticed. 

Rationalizing the difficulty of delivering such a letter to the imprisoned Ren 
An, Lu Yaodong XJ 52 (1933-2006 AD) suggests that the letter was never intended 
to reach Ren An; instead, Sima Qian merely adopted this epistolary form, intending 
Ren An to serve as a mere silent addressee for Sima Qian's catharsis monologue. 
The reason that Sima Qian did so, according to Lu Yaodong, lies in his intention 
of having this letter transmitted together with the Shiji, so that his future readers 
would understand the Shiji by consulting the letter to Ren An.”’ 

Lu Yaodong's consideration of the letter to Ren An as Sima Qian's catharsis 
rather than a generic correspondence is inspiring, but his argument that the letter 
is Sima Qian's last words, intended for only later generations to read, is questiona- 
ble on the following points." First, while acknowledging the danger of delivering 


156 Hanshu 62.2730. 

157 Hanshu 62.2732. 

158 Lu Yaodong 2008: 314-316. 

159 Wang Chunhong £ Æ), argues in the same vein that, in the name of his maternal grandfather, 
Yang Yun wrote both the “Grand Historian’s Self-Narration” and the “Letter in Response to Ren An” 
for the purpose of his own political calculation, attempting to bring the Emperor's attention to his 
case and forgive him of his previous offence. See Wang Chunhong 2011: 131-133. I should thank 
Stephen Durrant for bringing my attention to Wang's article, of which I was not aware at the time 
of writing my dissertation. I should also emphasize that I suggest that Yang Yun might play a role 
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this letter, Lu's argument overlooks the danger of writing it. Moreover, Lu does not 
explain why a letter was still needed when the Grand Historian's self-narration had 
been made available, for Lu believes that the Shiji postface and the letter to Ren An 
serve the same purpose. Finally, the idea that Sima Qian thoughtfully left this exe- 
getical letter to his future readers for interpretative purposes is both anachronistic 
and speculative. Epistolary writing may have emerged very early in the history of 
Chinese literature, as we see in the Zuozhuan and other early transmitted texts, but 
it has functioned mainly as a private form of communication. It is true that seeking 
recognition constitutes an important motif in both the Shiji postface and the letter 
to Ren An, but the suggestion that this letter was intended to be an explanatory 
message secretly passed to the Shiji's future readers is misleading. Based on what 
is said in both the postface and the letter, the targeted readers of the Shiji are a 
selective audience: sages and worthies; a letter as such would be considered redun- 
dant to these ideal readers, for they would recognize the author's intention simply 
by reading his work. 

Differing from Lu Yaodong and many others, I would propose a reading of 
this letter as a piece of literature. In my opinion, even if this letter may to some 
extent represent Sima Qian's feelings, it is imaginative in nature. Like Ren An, 
the purported recipient of this letter, Sima Qian is another character assigned to 
this letter. Sima Qian is not the author of, but is authored by the letter to Ren An; 
he is created as both an agent spreading the invisible author's voice out and the 
subject responsible for what is said in this letter. Indeed, both Ren An and Sima 
Qian as historical figures are fictionalized in this letter, which, as a result, turns 
from a practical document into a piece of fictional writing. 

The function of this letter as the means of private communication is also cor- 
respondingly changed: it represents the voice of a like-minded group and is meant 
for the public. Such a clever way of manipulating the form of epistolary writing 
not only enables the real author of this letter to vent his own frustrations in Sima 
Qian's name, but also allows the author to remain behind the narrative, avoiding 
the potential danger that the contents of the letter may bring about, especially in 
an unfavorable political situation. From this perspective, the Sima Qian in the 
“Letter to Ren An” represents an invisible author, just like Qu Yuan in the Chuci 
representing Wang Yi, if Wang was the first person who attributed those songs in 


in the formation of both the *Grand Historian's Self-Narration" and the letter to Ren An from a dif- 
ferent perspective, which de-emphasizes the role of authorial intent in textual interpretation. More- 
over, I do not insist that Yang Yun must be the author of either of the two pieces of writings, but 
wish, rather, to stress the collective frustration of the Western Han intellectuals veiled by the figure 
of Sima Qian, to whom both writings under discussion are attributed. See Durrant 2016: 136. 
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the Chuci to Qu Yuan. The evident similarity between the two is that the author- 
ship obtained by Qu Yuan and Sima Qian, respectively, is none other than an 
attribution willingly given by either a writer (in the case of the “Letter to Ren An”) 
or an editor/compiler (in the case of the Chuci) projecting his thought and feeling 
to a well-known figure with whom the writer or editor identifies himself. 

The hidden author of the “Letter to Ren An” may be found by considering a 
role possibly played by Yang Yun in the text’s formation. According to the Hanshu, 
Yang Yun wrote a letter bearing considerable similarities with the letter to Ren 
An. The letter attributed to Yang Yun by the Hanshu, known as “The Letter in 
Response to Sun Huizong” (Bao Sun Huizong Shu $i f$ & 2:8), is considered a 
piece of private writing between Yang Yun and his confidant Sun Huizong. Since 
it is said that Yang Yun's death was associated with this letter, we may identify 
Yang Yun as its actual author. 

Based on the account on Yang Yun's legal case, we infer that this letter was 
taken from Yang Yun's home.'? We do not know why Yang's letter was found be- 
fore being sent, but the uncomfortable coincidence that neither the letter to Ren An 
nor the letter to Sun Huizong had ever reached its receiver somewhat leaves the 
conventional attribution open to question. Since I will return to this point later in 
this section, we first focus on the similarities between these two letters. 

According to the Hanshu, Yang Yun lost his rank and official appointment 
due to slanders targeting the emperor. Yang retired from his political position and 
lived a luxurious life at home. Upon hearing the rumors of Yang's living style, Sun 
Huizong wrote a letter to Yang, admonishing him as a close friend that, rather than 
making profit, supporting retainers, and befriending errant knights, Yang should 
restrain himself from being engaged in any of the above ostentatious activities 
and show his obedience to the emperor by living in solitude and penitence.” 

Yang Yun's response to Sun Huizong's message is shorter than the letter to 
Ren An, but it contains several major points noticeably seen in the latter. As in 
the letter to Ren An, Yang Yun strongly defends his stance in his writing to Sun 
Huizong. It begins with a formulaic self-negation and a satirical appreciation of 
Sun Huizong's admonition; immediately following his appreciation is a tactful 
implication that Sun's admonition results from his misunderstanding of Yang. 
Yang's contention exactly follows the rationale presented in the letter to Ren An. 
As Sima Qian explains in the letter that he did not accomplish anything even at 
the peak of his power, and thus could not still retain the ambition Ren An referred 


160 Hanshu 66.2897—2898. 
161 Hanshu 66.2894. 
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to, Yang Yun argues that since the emperor has taken away his titles of Marquis 
of Pingtong and Chamberlain for Attendants, he should only obey the emperor's 
order to feel satisfied with being a commoner and bear no moral or official obli- 
gations. After demonstrating Sun Huizong's admonition to be irrelevant, Yang 
asks a rhetorical question: *Now how could you reprove me with the require- 
ments for ministers and high officials?"!9 This letter ends with some pointed re- 
marks against Sun Huizong's personality, indicating that the transcendent qual- 
ity that Sun originally possessed is gone and, therefore, he and Sun no longer 
share the same “aim” (zhi 75). 

Although we should not take the entire contents of this letter at face value, 
such elements as self-defense, self-negation, misfortune caused by words, expe- 
rience of being jailed, and most prominently, feelings of frustration, complaint, 
and insinuation, can be seen in both letters. In fact, the contents of these two 
letters are comparable passage by passage. The following tables show how the 
contents of Sun Huizong find their counterparts in the letter to Ren An both in 
connotation and in wording. 


Tab. 5-3: "The Letter to Sun Huizong" and its paired passages in "The Letter to Ren An:" 


*The Letter to Sun Huizong" Passages from *The Letterto Ren Similar Elements 
An" and Connotations 
EEATT” ARAR” "GEHE RETTE)” AARIS > Self-negation; ap- 
FABRE mi T o DRE DUE TOR Vie > SABA preciation of admon- 
EM f dicks » REET o KE PES (4) > ERE REM > MAEA ition; pointing out 
FUR ZEO KEUTER * E BERLE n - WERE the need of explana- 
Benet JE) » RM E ARNEL > ONE OUT EBL o EH tion. 
46> MARRAZ S5) pXBENE MAA IRAR) P JL ° 
ub ai C BME MAHA EUN Vee in eat 
TORTLK “SSG” ZR hae BA: EZ? STE 
HES REC) ^ ETRA ! ey zr HIE (AAA 
RS ° Rl? ERCH ^ X 
TISSU ° FERACE > Sl 
HRBET > fr > RAT DA 
Roe? ee LEAT ARE 


162 Hanshu 66.2895. 

163 SF GLA 7 HTAR. Hanshu 66.2896. 

164 Hanshu 66.2897. 

165 It is worth noting that, as seen in Table A, the similar wordings between the two letters are 
not located completely in accord with their paired passages. 
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“The Letter to Sun Huizong” Passages from "The Letterto Ren Similar Elements 
An” and Connotations 

Ti 75 BERRY ^ RRETA > ITE gege | ee) ^ 4545 FER Self-negation; expe- 

JI RRE WREE H Fo HARES - PA p rience of being 

E UC DALI FEB ^ DEE übt » — jailed; explaining 

f&(E() » MARES REL OIF > Bi ER SENATE; ovo ARE why Sun Huizong’s 

HVE IS CE Z EL MERA JEGERE BZ blame was ground- 

BAE - BERRA PERR: E +s ah. RETE. Dum; less. 

SEC PARO) EREMILBA ^ SE CR) CIR) o AEE 

TP ^ SZE > BDA ED Shs F KR B ARPS W 


EM BENRA ESTAS WER DRT - 
uu ? ATERE ZI ORIS mm py inue , Eu 
Eo UR > SEDI DAS Gee HRA 
fi > aR DOSE ° FER Boe o WE > MIRE RK H > REY 
MIWA RAER zik% o EIE EA > SE 
5° EUS SET» DUI FEE ET STEERER 
Are? DRG E> PEDAL AR So TERRES Ju 
Bet « ERSTE ^ RINE > 
StS EE! OES E BER | dn 
BE > HEER aua! 
AOAJBIBPRÉEIEEE AUA WE AA PRIS? KEDR ° Self-negation; self- 
SCARS KEK > AMBE o E BEMA rE ERO) 887 approval; further ex- 
GF CIFA HAS ERO RE FE JW plaining why all the 
GR > SBR SBS RAZ SERA EHF ? RAE” blame on him is 
(> BE Ae zen o dero ct TESRGE Hae | EDU MLE] > baseless. 
TER» WUE BLA o TETRA (IK ERRER > HARAP 
HEM ES. SA: "ARS AiE STH PRE 
N AZ. SESS] E d SEC 
J^ D | HH * 
SHIRHUI ^ DOECECRERR o t 
Ea 


jui 
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*The Letter to Sun Huizong" Passages from “The Letterto Ren Similar Elements 
An” and Connotations 


XE ^ BELA ZEA] ” ERER TH 
PIED SEZ Am? ROTET 
WR o TEREZE BUS > 


BB 


*underlined passages also appear in Table 5-4. 


Tab. 5-4: Pairing similar wordings appearing both in “The Letter to Sun Huizong” and “The Let- 
ter to Ren An:” 


“The Letter to Sun Huizong” “The Letter to Ren An” 
(1) Mati ELV a 
(2) SES C A BRE SERIE A RAR 
(3) ESI Ey 
(4) RIE EASD 
(5) Waua Miza 
(6) KERES KERERE 
(7) 7B fie DACA ia > MEAE AB DALLES [ES > SEMEL 
(8) AMILAE ZA BHA ^ FRAT ZN BLAS 
(9) HRA SERE > foe J Oa EET 
0) FRAZER ESZA 
aD fTEURS ER 
(2) TERI it TEA 
3) PIZA ^ RELATE ^ PIRI ARABI iia 
"^p: MERR.” STAZ SODAR > f8PRBE AL aE 
(4) DAKAR ZT BE | YA 


The obvious resemblance between the two letters demands explanation. Accord- 
ing to Lu Yaodong’s theory, Sima Qian wanted to pass down his letter as an exe- 
getical piece to his Shiji readers, so he left this letter together with the Shiji to his 
grandson Yang Yun. The feeling and wording expressions in the letter to Ren An, 
as Lu Yaodong suggests, must have deeply influenced Yang Yun, explaining the 
similarities between the letter to Ren An and the letter to Sun Huizong. Lu even 
infers that Yang Yun was mentored by Sima Qian, educated by him, and knew 
well how the trauma of castration had impacted Sima Qian’s life. As a result, it is 
not surprising that Yang had developed an enmity toward Emperor Wu and the 
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Han imperial court in general. This also allegedly accounts for the loss of Emperor 
Wu’s biography. According to Lu, the feeling of dislike for Emperor Wu resulted 
in Yang’s intentionally destroying Emperor Wu’s biography, which, among other 
nine pian chapters, was lost by the time of the rearrangement of the imperial col- 
lection of texts.!6é 

The assumption that the letter to Ren An was written and passed down to 
Yang Yun by Sima Qian is essential to the above type of argument. This assump- 
tion, however, has not been verified. Since Sima Qian had likely not written the 
letter to Ren An, the speculation that Yang Yun's letter to Sun Huizong imitates 
the style and wording of the letter to Ren An becomes irrelevant. As a result, the 
imaginary scene of transmission depicted by Lu Yaodong becomes implausible. 
The suggestion that Yang Yun's feeling of dislike for the Han court, as reflected 
in his letter to Sun Huizong, had been nourished from his early age in observing 
his grandfather's frustration and humiliation, neglects Yang Yun's active partic- 
ipation and huge success in governmental affairs as well as his close relationship 
with the emperor prior to his being estranged from the court. 

Without the assumption that the letter to Ren An was an exegetical piece 
intended by Sima Qian, I propose the following three possibilities. First, the simi- 
larities shown in these two letters in terms of their writing style, structure, motif, 
and wording, suggest that Yang Yun is likely the author of the letter to Ren An, if 
he is indeed the author of the letter to Sun Huizong. Second, the astonishing like- 
ness of the self-defensive overtone conveyed by means of pretended self-negation 
in both letters makes it plausible that these two letters might have been composed 
around the same time— possibly after Yang Yun's deposition. Finally, that Yang 
Yun wrote the letter to Ren An from the voice of his grandfather may have been 
due to the political situation confronting Yang Yun at the time. 

Nevertheless, the linkage of textual similarities, authorial intent, and histor- 
ical as well as political background between these two letters, however plausible, 
does not prove that only Yang Yun could have written the letter to Ren An, even 
if we accept the Hanshu account stating that Yang wrote the letter to Sun Huizong. 
After all, another possibility exists. Even if “The Letter to Ren An” was not written 
by Sima Qian but by an unknown author, Yang Yun may have had access to it 
and imitated it when he composed his letter to Sun Huizong. Compared with the 


166 Lu Yaodong 2008: 316-319. Zhang Weifang 5&(& 7; believes that the “Letter to Sun Hui- 
zong" was directly influenced by but achieved less in its literary value than the "Letter to Ren 
An" written by Sima Qian. See Zhang Weifang 2004. For more detailed discussions on Yang 
Yun's life and work, see Wang Chunhong 2011 and Kroll 2015. 
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first, this second theory appears even more difficult to be substantialized. By as- 
signing “The Letter to Ren An” to an unknown author, further examination of the 
two letters' authorship becomes impossible. 

Following the Hanshu account, which states that Yang Yun is the author of the 
letter to Sun Huizong, serves as the prerequisite for both possibilities. If Yang Yun 
did not write the letter to Sun Huizong, the question is dismissed. Such dismissal 
means a new search for different approaches to the authorship issues of these 
two letters. An alternative, more meaningful approach, I propose, goes beyond 
the discussion of individual authorship of the two letters to project the identifica- 
tion of their authorship onto the background of Han intellectual history and the 
function of epistolary writing as literature in the Han dynasty.'* 

However different the above three theories appear to be, they all agree that 
epistolary writing in the Han served as more than a generic means of exchanging 
private information of involved parties: indeed, it had been developed by the time 
oflate Western and early Eastern Han as a literary form in which fictional elements 
played a significant role. For example, in the case of “The Letter to Ren An,” its 
writer—whether it was Yang Yun or not—assumes the role of Sima Qian as the nar- 
rator and fabricates a framework that enables him to assume Sima Qian's persona 
and speak in his voice as part of the created dialogue. It is true that neither Sima 
Qian nor Ren An is an imaginary figure; instead, both are nodes within a series of 
historical events available in Chinese historical narratives. The historical context, 


167 Stephen Durrant 2016 and Hans van Ess 2016 suggest that I overestimated Yang Yun's 
role in the making of both the *Grand Historian's Self-Narration" and the "Letter in Response 
to Ren An." While Durrant agrees that Yang Yun may have had a hand in creating the letter, 
he also emphasizes Ban Gu's role in the process of the letter's formation. In comparing rele- 
vant passages in the Shiji, the Hanshu, and the letter, van Ess suggests that whoever the author 
of the letter may have been, Ban Gu rewrote it to portray Sima Qian as a dissident against 
Emperor Wu and the Shiji as an opponent of the Han dynasty. As I have tried to prove in this 
work, the making of early texts is a long process, in which editors took an active part and the 
texts could be altered to fulfill specific purposes at every step of this process. From this per- 
spective, I do not disagree with the two scholars. We know ofthis letter thanks to the Hanshu's 
inclusion of it. It is only natural that Ban Gu, as the compiler of the Hanshu, edited or even 
created this letter for his own use. The reason that I bring to people's attention to Yang Yun's 
role in the making of the letter should be understood in the same vein. I do not insist on Yang 
Yun's authorship regarding either the letter or the *Grand Historian's Self-Narration." Rather, 
by introducing another possibility for this letter's attribution, I suggest that the view which 
naively interprets the letter at face value is untenable. Rather than forcing a posited author- 
ship on the two pieces of writing, I wish to cast light on an important type of authorship in 
early imperial China, namely that of a projected author used to vent the Han intellectuals' 
collective frustration. 
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however, serves merely as a narrative device and entails neither that this letter 
was actually written by Sima Qian nor that what is written in this letter represents 
real history. This is a skillful application of both historical knowledge and literary 
imagination as vehicles to pass on the writer’s own feelings. Such artful manipu- 
lation enhances the rhetorical and persuasive power meant to be achieved by put- 
ting the contents in an apprehensible, meaningful historical context, while also 
enabling the actual writer to avoid exposing himself to the public and shun the 
attention and danger that could otherwise be brought about by such exposition. 

The development of such epistolary writing can be seen through an investiga- 
tion of the evolution of early Chinese literary and historical writings in relation to 
the socio-political changes in which they were situated. One thread that is espe- 
cially worth considering, at least for the purpose of this chapter, is the changed 
status of the Han intellectual group in its relation to the emperor as the result 
of the rapid fading of the Warring States period tradition that had allowed the 
predecessors of the Han intellectuals to have more freedom in choosing the rulers 
they would like to serve. The imperial social structure and governing model estab- 
lished by the First Emperor abruptly terminated the practice of selecting rulers to 
serve in Warring States social and geopolitical environment. It is true that in the 
early years of the Western Han dynasty the dual governing systems allowed the 
coexistence of local princedoms with the central government, which to some ex- 
tent resembled the Zhou system, but when the power of those princedoms grew 
strong enough to challenge the central government, the imperial court acted 
quickly and strategically to weaken the power of the local princedoms by dividing 
their territory into smaller pieces, depriving them of their privileges, and reduc- 
ing the number of enfeoffed princedoms. Finally, the imperial court was able to 
subordinate the local princedoms to the central government and secure the grad- 
ual formation of a unified empire in its socio-political, cultural, and ideological 
terms. The enterprise of such consolidation was initiated from the era of Emperor 
Jing and was mostly accomplished several decades later during Emperor Wu’s 
reign. Viewed from this point of view, the emergence of epistolary writing as an 
artful narrative device to convey the hidden author’s voice after Emperor Wu’s 
death may not have been coincidental. 

It may not have been coincidental, either, that authorship became a primary 
category in text-arranging and text-cataloging, accompanying the above process, 
as seen in the late Western Han court-sponsored project of rearranging the impe- 
rial collection of texts. The chaos in text-making prior to the period when such a 
large scale of text rearrangement occurred was effectively prevented by assigning 
authors to those previously anonymous texts, stabilizing their forms, clarifying 
their meanings, and further positioning them in the imperial ideological system. 
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In such a new system characterized by its demand for strict order and central con- 
trol, authorship not only enabled a previously chaotic textual tradition to be sorted 
and classified, but also efficiently bound the author and the text together and 
made the author be responsible for the text attributed to him. The author, viewed 
from this point of view, represented both his responsibility to the text and the 
coercive power that he was subjected to, symbolizing and functioning as the 
means of imperial control. 

The manipulation of epistolary writing, the least confusing form in terms of 
its authorship, reflected the Han intellectuals' reaction to the aforementioned 
imperial control. By yielding one's own position as author temporarily to a histori- 
cal figure, the actual author of a letter was able to hide and voice himself behind 
astraw man without being submitted to coercive imperial power. Such a tactical 
change to the usage of epistolary writing aimed not merely to avoid punishment, 
but also to break through imperial control: claiming the writer's authorship by 
hiding his own identity. 

Besides putting his own words to the name of another, the author sometimes 
reminds the reader of his stance by identifying himself with multiple historical 
figures that can be lined together on the basis of their shared characteristics. In 
the letter to Ren An, for example, the author clearly points out that he aligns him- 
self with King Wen of Zhou, Confucius, Qu Yuan, Zuo Qiuming, Sunzi, Lü Buwei, 
Han Fei, and the sages and worthies who composed the odes, because these fig- 
ures of the past, mostly of the Eastern Zhou period, encountered their misfortunes 
but were able to vent their frustrations through writing.’ These figures are por- 
trayed as a group bearing various sufferings, but are also exemplary figures known 
for their literary achievements. Writing is viewed here as a response to misfortune, 
frustration, and isolation, the agent through which their voices are able to reach 
far into the future to those who would understand, recognize, and appreciate them. 
Writing becomes a weapon to confront and overcome political injustice, misery, 
and grief. Since most cases deal with the relationship with the ruler, writing, by 
conveying the voice of the frustrated, immediately becomes political dissent and 
balances the overwhelming odds against the writers in the ruler—minister rela- 
tionship. This is why, from the imperial point of view, writing had to be held 
accountable under the inspection by imperial power. The notorious “Burning of 
the Books" under the First Emperor's rule and the late Western Han's reorganiz- 
ing and cataloging of the imperial collection of texts, for instance, both resulted 
from the need for imperial control. 


168 Hanshu 62.2735. 
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The list of those frustrated historical figures repeated in the Shiji postface can 
also be understood in the same light, although the postface is a different genre 
from epistolary writing. Like in the letter to Ren An, these words are said through 
Sima Qian in a different context by the author behind the narrative, be it Yang 
Yun or some unknown individual(s). The authorial intent indicated by this list of 
exemplary figures, rather than from Sima Qian himself, reflects the hidden author’s 
interpretation of the Shiji, and has exerted tremendous influence on people’s 
understanding of the Shiji, including on the Han scholars who took the liberty to 
rewrite the Shiji or add to it with sequels. Within such an explanatory framework, 
the Shiji would be interpreted as a text written by Sima Qian in revenge for the 
punishment of his being castrated. Such interpretation, while providing meaning 
to this rather complex, voluminous text by simplifying it, is at odds with the issues 
surrounding the author(s) and sequel writers, the textual inconsistencies, and 
formation of the text and its subsequent transmission. I propose a reading in which 
individual authorial intent is connected with the core of Han intellectual think- 
ing—the thinking that was deeply imbedded in a Han intellectual’s search for per- 
sonal dignity, recognition by others, and social prestige within a forever-changed 
social and power structure. The former Warring States period that was viewed 
nostalgically as the Heaven for travelling career seekers was gone, and the newly 
established imperial era would endure for the coming two millennia. As a result, 
the Han intellectual’s view on merits and value, especially on such virtues as 
loyalty to the ruler in relation to the freedom of choice that their predecessors 
once possessed, however limited, would have to be readjusted and reshaped in this 
newly established imperial system. 


5.6 Summary 


Venting personal frustration or resentment is an expression of resistance to a 
powerful other, be it an individual or collective name. As Mark Lewis observes, 
this was the discourse in which the earliest Chinese author was born, evidentially 
seen in some of the Daya poems and the Chuci anthology. Sima Qian has long 
been aligned with Qu Yuan, Confucius, and other historical figures associated 
with text making despite failed political careers. Accordingly, the Shiji has long 
been interpreted as an important part of this literary tradition of frustration. Such 
alignment and interpretation, as shown in the main text of this chapter, has 
mostly rested upon the authorial attribution of Sima Qian to two major pieces: 
“The Grand Historian’s Self-Narration” and “The Letter in Response to Ren An.” 
As the narrator of both pieces, Sima Qian strongly defended his aim to finish the 
Shiji, even at the cost of accepting the humiliation of being castrated. 
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A careful reading of these two pieces, however, suggests that Sima Qian can 
not be their author. This reading prompts the search for the real writer or writers 
who adopted the Sima Qian persona to vent their own frustrations and resent- 
ments. While some textual evidence indicates that Sima Qian’s grandson Yang 
Yun could have played a role in disseminating and promoting the Shiji, as well as 
possibly playing some role in composing the two pieces of literature attributed to 
Sima Qian, it is more likely that both writings belonged to the tradition of Han 
postface and epistolary writings, respectively, which facilitated the expression of 
personal opinions and venting of individual frustrations in a social and political 
atmosphere that did not otherwise allow this by employing the voice of another. 
From such a perspective, Sima Qian became the presented author, behind whom 
the real writer was able to disguise his identity and so avoid the consequences of 
his expression of dissatisfaction with the world in which he lived. 


Conclusion 


Menard has (perhaps unwittingly) enriched the 
slow and rudimentary art of reading by means of 
a new technique—the technique of deliberate 
anachronism and fallacious attribution. That 
technique, requiring infinite patience and con- 
centration, encourages us to read the Odyssey as 
though it came after the Æneid, to read Mme. 
Henri Bachelier's Le jardin du Centaure as 
though it were written by Mme. Henri 
Bachelier. This technique fills the calmest 
books with adventure. Attributing the Imitatio 
Christi to Louis Ferdinand Céline or James 
Joyce—is that not sufficient renovation of those 
faint spiritual admonitions? 


—“Pierre Menard, Author of the Quixote” by 
Jorge Luis Borges! 


From its early emergence in the Neolithic societies of China’s east coast, writing 
steadily developed along with the increasing social complexity of the Shang and 
Western Zhou societies. It was during the Eastern Zhou and early imperial periods, 
however, that Chinese literacy made the most considerable advancements.’ Liter- 
acy spread with the expansion of writing for administrative, ritual, and communi- 
cation purposes. In the meantime, literature developed thanks to its idiosyn- 
cratic function of recording, preserving, and transmitting memory, knowledge, 
and human experiences. Literacy had reached the point when dicta and apho- 
risms could be accumulated over time, thinking and teaching could be appreci- 
ated in absence of the speakers, knowledge could be jotted down and physically 
carried from one place to another, and, as a result, the human past became more 
traceable and recognizable and the depth of history more fathomable and appre- 
ciable. This more advanced stage that witnessed the revolution and proliferation of 
Chinese literature provides the context to situate this study. 

This work has presented four case studies endeavoring to illustrate four differ- 
ent types of authorship observable in early Chinese writings: Huangdi, the author 


1 Borges 1999: 95. 

2 Keightley 1989: 197. For more discussions on the early Chinese writing and literacy, see Bagley 
2004, Wang Haicheng 2007 (or Wang Haicheng 2014, the monograph based on his dissertation), 
Smith 2008, Li Feng and Branner 2011, Meyer, D. 2011, especially 227-244. 
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as a cultural hero; Confucius, the author as the fountainhead ofa teaching tradition; 
Liu An, the author as a patron; and Sima Qian, the presented author. Given the 

complexity of the inherited repository of early Chinese texts, these four examples 

are, needless to say, insufficient to fully represent the rich culture of early Chinese 

texts. This insufficiency becomes even more apparent when we recognize that our 

inherited texts represent only a small part of the textual body as represented in the 

*Yiwen zhi" chapter of the Hanshu. Although textual loss may make it impossible 

for us to have a complete picture of every aspect of early Chinese text-making, re- 

ception, transmission, and interpretation, we can glimpse part of this lost culture 

by studying a few carefully chosen samples among the texts that have survived the 

turmoil of Chinese history. The goal of this work, accordingly, has been to analyze 

the above-mentioned four types of authorship in order to expose the complexity of 
the issues surrounding early Chinese authorship, and, whenever possible, to probe 

such questions as why an author was needed, how he functioned, and what he 

means to our understandings of early Chinese texts. 

This work does not aim to disapprove early Chinese authorship. It also does 
not negate the readings of early Chinese texts envisioned in those early authorial 
attributions. Instead, it attempts to participate, using Gadamer’s words, in the 
shaping of the “continuity of memory” both in the past and the present by reveal- 
ing how an authorial attribution was chosen and under what social and intellec- 
tual situations such an attribution was made. In this sense, this study can also be 
contextualized with the three modern academic discourses (i.e., trusting, doubt- 
ing, and explaining antiquities) that have dominated how early texts are evalu- 
ated. It is hoped that this study encourages potential alternative frameworks to 
reevaluate those texts. 

The study of the Yellow Emperor as an author in Chapter Two considers the 
investigation of the Huangdi myth. Among the many faces of the Yellow Emperor 
transmitted by different traditions, he was mainly thought of as one who mastered 
the secrets of immortality, as especially emphasized by the texts attributed to him 
in the “Yiwen zhi.” We may never know for certain how exactly the Yellow Emperor 
was represented in the now-lost texts attributed to him, but the titles and classifi- 
cations of the many texts at least give us clues to a possible representation—A clear 
majority of the texts attributed to the Yellow Emperor are classified as writings of 
shushu (techniques and calculation) and fangji (recipes and techniques). The reli- 
gious connotations of these attributions along with the surviving textual evidence 
that consistently traces the Yellow Emperor to high antiquity links the figure to two 
aspects of early Chinese society and culture: the age-old tradition of ancestor 
veneration and the development of Eastern Zhou cosmological thinking. Con- 
textualizing the Huangdi attributions through these two dimensions enables the 
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interpretation of the Yellow Emperor as a figure who, occupying the axis mundi 
in Eastern Zhou cosmology, emerges as the ancestor of all the powerful families 
of the Eastern Zhou. 

The Yellow Emperor’s position as the center of the cosmos explains why the 
majority of “Yiwen zhi” attributions indicate him to be a master of astronomical, 
calendrical, divinatory, and wuxing knowledge as well as a sage knowing various 
secrets for achieving immortality. This also contributed to the development of 
what Michael Puett calls a self-divinization model that viewed the Yellow Em- 
peror as the ultimate link to the mythical, cosmological origin of divine power 
and as the ancestor of the body of esoteric knowledge through which living indi- 
viduals could understand the secrets of the One and become immortals. This 
study views the rise of the Yellow Emperor partly as the result of the decline of 
the Zhou royal family’s ability to maintain a governmental system that depended 
on lineage and familial connections for stability. Instead of embracing a divine 
cosmological figure to fill the lacuna left by the diminishing influence of the royal 
Zhou family, the textual tradition with Confucius as its nominal fountainhead 
proposed to strengthen the ancestral veneration allegedly central to Western 
Zhou ritual. This explains why writings authored by the Yellow Emperor are ex- 
cluded from the category containing the texts of the Confucian textual tradition. 
It is in this cosmological and ritual context that we can better understand the 
combination of the Huangdi narratives and the Laozi textual tradition into what 
is sometimes called the “Huang Lao zhi shu” (methods of the Yellow Emperor and 
Laozi). The key reason for such a combination, I suggest, is the radical, trans- 
cendent approach to Heaven, god, and immortality shared by the Huang and Lao 
strands of thinking in opposition to the age-old ritual system upheld by Confucian 
propaganda. 

In comparison with the almost total loss of those texts attributed to the Yellow 
Emperor listed in the “Yiwen zhi,” Chapter Three considers the Confucian Classics 
alleged to be either written or edited by Confucius surviving to the present day. 
Among the body of Confucian writings, the Lunyu is a unique work that enables 
us to tackle the issue of Confucius as author of the Confucian classics and allows 
for a reconsideration of how inherited texts, like the Lunyu, were shaped through 
the process of text formation and transmission in early China. Through a detailed 
survey of the Lunyu’s textual history, Chapter Three provides a new foundation 
for understanding how and why the Lunyu has functioned since the Western Han 
dynasty. 

In examining this textual history, I exposed the problem with the conventional 
account, namely, that the Lunyu emerged at a much later date than traditionally 
held. Scholars usually embrace the “Yiwen zhi” account that the Lunyu was a text 
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compiled by Confucius’s disciples after his death. A careful scrutiny of all the 
available materials relevant to this issue reveals that the Lunyu as a whole text 
comprising multiple chapters like our inherited version appeared only in the 
early part of the Western Han dynasty as a result of an accidental discovery from 
the damaged walls of Confucius's old mansion. It is worth noting that, on the one 
hand, no evidence suggests that the discovered contents had ever been compiled 
into an integrated text, and, on the other hand, the transmission history of the 
Lunyu begins with the discovery that initiated efforts to “reconstruct” a text. 

The early known lineages transmitting the Lunyu were two groups consisting 
of scholars from Lu and Qi, respectively. The Lunyu transmitted through the Lu 
lineage was more esteemed. But it is unclear whether either of the two groups had 
an integrated Lunyu text resembling its modern version. The immediate ancestor 
ofthe present-day Lunyu is the Zhanghou lun, written by Zhang Yu for his student, 
a six-to-seven-year-old imperial heir apparent of the time. The Zhanghou lun be- 
came so influential that it superseded all other versions in a relatively short time. 
All subsequent collations of the Lunyu—including the Xiping shijing version 
carved on stone stelae by imperial order in the Eastern Han, the main body of the 
text serving as the basis for Zheng Xuan's annotations, and the version preserved 
in the Lunyu jijie compiled by He Yan—stem from the Zhanghou lun. Clarifying the 
complicated textual history of the Lunyu not only helps us to focus on the issues 
relevant to the formation, transmission, and variation of the Lunyu per se, but 
also enables us to answer how and why discrete textual units were transformed 
into something soon recognized, valued, and supported by the imperial court in 
perpetuity. 

The contents of the Lunyu had been part of a body of Confucian lore that in- 
cluded various kinds of anecdotal materials circulating in oral and written forms 
and put to various uses in the Warring States' ritual and intellectual environment. 
This original lore, however, never exerted the influence that the Lunyu would come 
to have in the Han dynasty. The main reason for the Lunyu's expansion of influence 
inthe Han dynasty is related to Confucius's role as author of the Confucian Classics, 
especially the Spring and Autumn Annals, that were established as the ideological 
foundation of the Han Empire in the early Western Han dynasty. It was no coin- 
cidence that the Lunyu, as a unified text, emerged after the ascendancy of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals and the myth created by the Gongyang Commentary on 
the Spring and Autumn Annals in Western Han governance. The sweeping victory 
of the Spring and Autumn Annals and other Confucian Classics over other teach- 
ings on governmental affairs required an historically verifiable and tangible 
Confucius to solidify the victory, and the Lunyu fulfilled this need as its collec- 
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tion of Confucius’s words and deeds allowed for the reconstruction of an histor- 
ical Confucius. The Lunyu was thus read as the most authoritative biography of 
Confucius’s life as a thinker, teacher, and the one who knew and transmitted the 
Mandate of Heaven in a corrupt age. Once this interpretative framework was in 
place, the author-oriented hermeneutics regarding the Lunyu and Confucius took 
root and would continue to dominate the Lunyu readings. 

Chapter Four focuses on Liu An’s status as author of the Huainanzi. Like the 
Yellow Emperor and Confucius, Liu An was connected to a body of lore, but un- 
like the other two, the Prince of Huainan was more closely connected to the writ- 
ings attributed to him in that he may have sponsored the writing of the chapters 
incorporated into the Huainanzi and may have actually owned them. As author 
of the Huainanzi, Liu An represents a different type of authorship. 

The attribution of the Huainanzi to Liu An has long been misunderstood to 
imply that Liu An actually planned and participated in the writing of the 
Huainanzi. Such an understanding of the Huainanzi’s authorship legitimizes 
reading the Huainanzi as the carrier of Liu An’s political ambition. Martin Kern 
discounts Liu An’s role as a writer of the Huainanzi, but he instead recognizes a 
role for Liu An as the presenter of the text to the Han imperial court. He takes the 
“Yaoliie,” the postface to the text’s twenty chapters, as a performative piece and 
suggests that Liu An actually read or recited it before the Han emperor at court. 

By carefully examining the sources of the arguments used to present Liu An 
as an author, I find that the authorship of the Huainanzi is deeply rooted in the 
Liu An lore that developed after his death to emphasize his literary talent. This 
legendary material dominates the scholarship on the Huainanzi and Liu An, and 
yet this text is not presented in earlier sources written closer to the time of Liu 
An’s death, such as his Shiji biography. I contend that the significance of the at- 
tribution of the Huainanzi lies neither in Liu An as the writer nor in his role as the 
performer of this text; rather, it lies in that the “Yaoliie” is a central piece through 
which the authorship of the Huainanzi is defined. The editorial information con- 
tained within the text defending the text’s comprehensiveness and employing a set 
of literary devices to create a sense of cohesiveness among the chapters of the 
Huainanzi shows the effort to make the Huainanzi a comprehensive text synthesiz- 
ing and unifying knowledge. This was part of a trend in the Han dynasty, as the 
accumulation of written knowledge grew. 

This trend is best illustrated by the project to rearrange the Han imperial text 
collection in late Western Han, and by the production of other voluminous multi- 
chapter texts similar in form to the transmitted texts that we have inherited, such 
as the Masters Writings. In producing these comprehensive texts, conventions 
emerged as part of the text-making process to define the nature of the texts and 
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their authorship. Recognizing these conventions gives us insight into the author- 
ship of early Chinese texts produced in this manner. Part of the culture contributing 
to text making in the Eastern Zhou and early imperial period was the sponsorship 
of shi retainers in both state and local princedom courts, and this sponsorship 
certainly contributed to the making of the Huainanzi. Whether the *Yaolüe" was 
performed or not becomes a secondary question in defining the Huainanzi’s author- 
ship: patronage and ownership should be seen as the primary rationale for the 
authorship of the twenty pian included in the Huainanzi being attributed to Liu 
An. As a result of his patronage of the retainers engaged in the writing of the 
Huainanzi, Liu An became the text’s owner. 

While the three cases above deal with persons known for much else besides 
their writings, Sima Qian has long been celebrated as one of the greatest individ- 
ual writers in early Chinese writing culture. He has been portrayed and under- 
stood mostly through his own voice expressed in his writing, in particular the 
Grand Historian’s candid autobiographical narration attached to the Shiji and a 
letter addressed to Ren An incorporated into Sima Qian's Hanshu biography. 
These two well-known pieces describe how Sima Qian, like other famous authors 
before him, uses writing to vent his political frustrations. Such a reading encour- 
ages a direct link between the Shiji and Sima Qian’s personal sufferings and frus- 
trations—the aftermath of being punished with castration. The text and the author 
interpret each other in confronting misfortune and humiliation. The text was both 
a response to Sima Qian’s misfortune and the means through which the humilia- 
tion brought about by such misfortune could be overcome. The author, by accom- 
plishing this great work, was able to align himself with other frustrated historical 
figures like Confucius and Qu Yuan, who were remembered through their writings. 
Individual voice, especially when expressing one’s complaints, frustrations, and 
misfortunes, is thereby associated with the emergence of authorship. 

What is at stake in regard to this longstanding argument, however, is the as- 
sumption that both the Grand Historian’s self-narration and the letter to Ren An 
were truly written by Sima Qian himself. After a substantial review of this tradi- 
tional reading of Sima Qian and his writing, Chapter Five finds that the Grand 
Historian’s self-narration contains problematic passages challenging the idea 
that Sima Qian wrote this piece. Issues undermining his authorship include large 
blocks of text disrupting the flow of the autobiographical narrative, contradictory 
sets of starting and ending dates appearing almost side by side in this narrative, 
the abnormal format of summary of the last chapter that substantially differs 
from that used for the the summaries of the other chapters, and the honorific ap- 
pellation “Taishigong” apparently applied to both the Grand Historians, father 
and son. 
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I propose that the Shiji postface was not written by Sima Qian, nor by his father 
Sima Tan, but was composed by “someone of a later generation.” This person is 
possibly Sima Qian’s grandson Yang Yun, who attempted to form and maintain the 
Shiji as a cohesive whole (just as the author of the *Yaolüe" did for the Huainanzi) 
while simultaneously expressing his understanding of this text and his deep sym- 
pathy for its author Sima Qian. Since the Shiji was undertaken as a private writing 
project rather than as a state-sponsored one, it was presented to the court only 
decades after Sima Qian’s death. Looking into the relevant accounts in the Hanshu, 
it appears that Yang Yun was the most likely candidate to facilitate this presenta- 
tion; not only was he immersed in the Sima family teaching tradition, but he was 
also a prominent court figure with tremendous influence upon the emperor and his 
inner circle. In presenting the Shiji to the court, Yang Yun likely rearranged the Shiji 
when making new copies, and composed the Shiji postface, which may have been 
the product of the collective efforts of the Sima family teaching circle. Once com- 
posed and presented together with the main text of the Shiji to the court, this 
postface, like the “Yaoliie” chapter of the Huainanzi, has been transmitted with and 
gradually integrated into the Shiji and has been mistakenly interpreted as a piece 
written by Sima Qian to express his authorial intent. 

A reexamination of the letter to Ren An in light of the mid-Western Han socio- 
political context suggests that Sima Qian is not likely the author of this letter. It 
would have been nearly impossible for the letter to have been delivered to Ren 
An, and it was unlikely that Sima Qian would have written such a letter after 
being castrated for expressing himself. This letter must have been composed 
after Sima Qian’s death, and again, Yang Yun could have been associated with 
its composition since it shows remarkable similarities in diction and tone toa 
letter that Yang Yun wrote to Sun Huizong, which has been preserved in Yang 
Yun’s biographical account. It is plausible that these two letters were composed 
around the same time—possibly after Yang Yun’s deposition—as both convey a 
tone of self-defense through the use of feigned self-negation. 

Regardless of the plausibility of these factors linking Yang Yun to the compo- 
sition of the letter to Ren An, we cannot ultimately prove who wrote the letter. 
Identifying the actual author, however, is less important than recognizing what 
distinguishes the letter to Ren An from the surviving examples of early Chinese 
epistolary literature, namely, its innovative use of ahistorical figure as a substi- 
tute for the writer himself. The emergence of such fictional authorship enabled 
the writer to voice his opinions by hiding behind the substitute to whom the letter 
was attributed so that he could avoid the consequences his words might provoke. 
This phenomenon is ascribed to the specific early imperial socio-political envi- 
ronment: it was a way for Han intellectuals to respond to coercive imperial power. 
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In a summarization of the main points on the still on-going theoretical debate 
on the issues of author and authorship, Christian Schwermann and Raji C. Steineck 
emphasize three aspects of the author-function in textual analysis: origination, re- 
sponsibility (including authority), and interpretation.” More aspects can be added 
to this three-dimensional framework according to the actual need of textual analy- 
sis or theoretical construction.* The author-text dichotomy in the conceptualization 
of author and authorship, however, was lacking in China prior to the influence of 
the discourse of Western modernity. The separation of the roles of writer and author, 
the absence of originator, and the composite nature of early Chinese text-making, 
as this and other studies convincingly demonstrate,’ call for a reconsideration of 
more sophisticated theoretical and operational understandings of the concept of 
the author and authorial function in early China. Viewed from this perspective, my 
present work is both an extension of the modern discourse to a remote past and 
in the meantime a revision of the definition of some key concepts, as well as their 
focus for the purpose of understanding early Chinese literature and the back- 
drops that generated it. In this part of conclusion remarks, besides the seemingly 
unconnected specific issues addressed in the abovementioned case studies, I 
would like to highlight the following points characterizing this project. 

Although the debate on whether the genesis of Chinese writing is religious or 
administrative in nature still rages on,“ itis relatively clear that a public discourse 
dominated by a sage-narrative as an understanding of the author concept had 
been formed by the Eastern Zhou period. This discourse was disconnected from 
the author-function emphasized by Schwermann and Steineck due to the dis- 
function of the two dimensions of origination and interpretation. In the sage-nar- 
rative, the sage's role (as an author who creates), merges with and tends to be 
replaced by its role as transmitter. This leads to its avoidance of the theoretical 
dilemma caused by the dichotomous author in Western Classical and Medieval 
traditions, but in the meantime strips itself of the role as the originator of the text, 
and which consequently further causes its loss of the power and credibility of 
historicizing and interpreting the text. Nevertheless, the author-function in early 
Chinese literature can still be connected with its modern definition through the 
dimension of responsibility, especially in lending authority to the text attributed 
to him. It is true that the concept of author and authorial function in early China 
are different to their modern counterparts, but they are analyzable in a modern 


3 Schwermann and Steineck 2014: 2-19. 

4 For example, see Winko and Detering 2002. 

5 Forexample, see Harbsmeier 1999; Schwermann 2014. 
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framework which also emphasizes authorial responsibility. The author as a con- 
cept without the dimensions of origination and interpretation turns into a set of 
authorial attributions, which sets up the theoretical base on which this study is 
situated. 

The main thrust of this study is to go beyond the discussion of the author- 
function to explore the rationalities behind different types of authorial attribu- 
tions. Although it sounds like a plain truism that textual attribution lent authority 
to the text, it is the exploration of what prompted the attribution and how it was 
made that reveals the textual, social, religious, and/or political richness beyond the 
authorial attribution. Besides showing the variety and complexity of authorial at- 
tribution in early China, the four types of authorship examined in this work also 
present a historical depth that links the attributions to the backdrops in which they 
were situated. The rise of the Yellow Emperor and Confucius as textual authorities 
reflects the Eastern Zhou to early Western Han phenomena of ritual and religious 
shifting and restructuring. The authority of both figures was closely associated with 
the responses to the declining influence of Zhou royal house, whose power was 
based on a patriarchal system based on the ritual practice of ancestor veneration. 
As a form of materialized religious thinking, such practices can be traced to the 
Shang dynasty. The rise of the Yellow Emperor as a prolific, symbolic author of 
the shushu and fangji types of writing represented a change of religious thinking 
from ancestral worship to self-divination, while Confucius as the head of a teach- 
ing lineage was well-known for his efforts to restore an idealized ancient society in 
reality by transmitting classical knowledge supposedly containing the patterns of 
the past. Crucially, although an Eastern Zhou phenomenon, Confucius as a textual 
authority became mythicized in Early Western Han to deal with the legitimacy of 
the newly founded dynasty. Following the sanctification of Confucius by the Gong- 
yang Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals came the promotion of the An- 
alects, a text portraying Confucius as a transmitter of text, knowledge, and polit- 
ical authority. Viewed from this perspective, the textual attribution to the Yellow 
Emperor as a legendary figure sought authority from the depth of history far before 
the Eastern Zhou, while Confucius became a quotable author in early Western Han 
to fulfill a political need of the time. 

Textual authority and the lore of authorship mutually supported and 
strengthened each other. The Lunyu did not exist prior to Early Western Han as 
the most authoritative text to portray Confucius as the fountainhead of a teach- 
ing and learning school, nor was the Prince of Huainan described in his earlier 
(Shiji) biography as a talented writer of both esoteric knowledge and literary 
works. Little evidence shows Confucius as an important figure during his life 
time. But a lore evidently developed, as extant anecdotes indicate, that portrays 
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Confucius as a teacher and transmitter of classical knowledge. It is in this lore 
that Confucius became the editor, transmitter, or even creator of part or all of the 
classical texts later labeled as the Confucian Classics. The texts were considered 
an access to Confucius's intention hidden between lines, and the texts, because 
they were carrying Confucius's intention, achieved their canonical status follow- 
ing the sanctification of Confucius. Similarly, Liu An appears in his later (Hanshu) 
biography intentionally addressing his literary talents due to the promotion of 
him as such in a lore that began to be formed soon after his scandalous death. At 
least partly politically motivated in the beginning, this lore emphasizes the as- 
pect of him not as a rebel againt Emperor Wu of Han, but rather and especially as 
a learned man who not only escaped death, but also achieved immortality 
through alchemical elixir, an achievement Emperor Wu failed to copy. For this 
reason, most of his works are read with a Daoist tint. Such reading, in reverse, 
further increases the credibility of the lore of Liu An as a prolific esoteric author. 

The discovery of authorial lore further extends our understanding on the role 
of author in the formation of early voluminous texts. The authorial information 
detected in the lore had never been meant to identify the writer or the creator of the 
text. Rather, it disconnects the text with the two dimensions, i.e., origination and 
interpretation, of the author-function, and replaces them with the function of 
making voluminous texts, such as the Huainanzi, the Shiji, and the Masters Writ- 
ings. The authorial information, usually included in the postface, attached or un- 
attached to the main text, serves as the cue or category through which multiple- 
pian textual units are gathered and arranged as a textual entity. Postface writing 
should be understood from this perspective: it was an invention to provide a means 
of combining together multiple smaller units of the texts that in the past circulated 
as single-pian textual units. The authorial information, a major part constituting 
much of a postface, is thus deeply embedded in the lore of the author. 

The formation of voluminous texts would not have happened without the 
expansion of literacy, proliferation of writing, and accumulation of texts, which 
accompanied with the emergence of the Qin and Han Empires and the concen- 
tration of power and wealth. The rearrangement of the collected texts in the Han 
imperial library epitomized such inference. Liu An's Huainan court, where his 
literary retainers gathered to form texts according to the lore, served as a similar 
model of creating and collecting texts prior to the imperial project led by Liu 
Xiang and Liu Xin. This model featured the patron of textual writing also as its 
owner. The Han imperial court became the patron of written knowledge and the 
major sponsor of literary talents by employing them. Within this new system, alt- 
hough the status of writing was lifted to an unprecedented level to deal with the 
operation of the complicated imperial system, the Han intellectuals lost for ever 
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the freedom of seeking employment in a multi-state political environment, the 
freedom their Warring States period predecessors used to enjoy. In this sense, 
imperial sponsorship of textual knowledge simultaneously functioned as the 
means of controlling those who owned the knowledge. 

Against this background, authorship is often associated with vent given by 
the author to political frustration and career failure. However, in giving vent to 
his dissatisfaction, the author did not expose himself and jeopardize his safety 
before the imperial coerce, but hid himself behind an impersonation of himself 
to avoid possible punishment caused by his writing. In the Shiji postface titled 
*The Grand Historian's Self-Narration" and the letter supposedly written by Sima 
Qin to Ren An, Sima Qian is taken as a tactical nom-de-plume for the actual writer, 
arguably by Sima Qian's grandson Yang Yun, who probably had a hand in the 
making of both the postface and the letter. In this case, the author is presented as 
a historical figure, a deceased person freed from textual responsibility though 
both appearing in the postface and the epistle. The emergence of these two genres, 
one being open to the public and the other convenient for individual expression, 
seems to link more tightly authorial intent and text, but the interpretation of either 
must go through the disguise adopted by the actual writer. The co-existence of an 
imperial court and many princedoms that to some extent resembled the Warring 
States period's local polities died away toward the middle of the Western Han. 
When the imperial court replaced the courts of local princedoms to be the sole 
patron of literary writing, it followed only logically that censorship seriously cur- 
tailed individual political expression. Authorial impersonation thus developed 
and, consequently, the blurry line between the public and private worlds in liter- 
ary writing complicated the seemingly tightly connected author-text relationship. 

The above investigation of a few types of authorship demonstrates that the 
study of authorship serves as a productive approach to understand the whole 
body of early Chinese texts. The reconsideration of the author concept as well as 
its function in early China clarifies some of the confusion caused by the method- 
ology of trusting and doubting antiquities. Authorship is central to the working 
methodology of the highly debated discourses—trusting, doubting, and, recently, 
explaining antiquities—that have dominated the evaluation of all early Chinese 
texts. All the three discourses simplify authorship as a device to historicize and syn- 
thesize the targeted texts, and in the end, fall in the bianwei framework to identify 
fakes from the authentic. The rationality of both the trusting and doubting antiqui- 
ties trends is dominated by the textual authority given by the author. What differ- 
entiates the trend of doubting antiquities from that of trusting antiquities is that the 
former challenges such textual authority by examining inconsistencies in the text 
and corresponding authorial information. As a result, this trend throws doubt on 
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almost all early Chinese texts. Focusing on newly excavated textual evidence, the 
discourse dubbed "explaining antiquities" adopts an approach similar to the 
“method of dual attestation” (erchong zhengju fa — XE z&3€1X) proposed by Wang 
Guowei £ Ed,’ but, in correcting the trend of doubting antiquities, that of ex- 
plaining antiquities aims to prove the credibility of some textual attributions pro- 
vided by the tradition of trusting antiquities. Viewed from this perspective, “ex- 
plaining antiquities” is still part of the trusting-doubting dialogue. This new trend 
accepts textual fluidity and complexity in text formation and transmission, but 
what these new discoveries meant to authorship in the early textual world has not 
been adequately studied. Now, it is my hope that this alternative dialogue made 
through the re-examination of the concept of the author and its early context in 
which both author and text were situated, can contribute, in however limited a 
fashion, to the understanding of the early literary world. 

Toward the end of the book, I would like to mention that this study does not al- 
lege the death of the author, of the text, nor that of the author-text relationship. It 
should not be viewed as a complete negation of traditional interpretation of any of 
the above, especially as a discouragement to the effort of searching the author for the 
text. The impetus of pursuing the truth propels our study into different directions. 
This study merely constitutes one of the many directions. It strongly holds that the 
perpetual enthusiasm of exploring the author-text relationship entails any adven- 
ture related to the past literary world and its product. In this sense, Borges' story on 
Menard and the authorship of Quixote serves as a perfect ending for this book. 

Jorge Luis Borges' Menard strove to write a Quixote verbally identical with 
the Quixote attributed to Miguel de Cervantes, yet simultaneously new and idio- 
syncratically of his own. How could he do so? “If I could just be immortal, I could 
do it." Menard answered.? This seemingly ironic answer reflects a certain truth 
with respect to the authorship of a text: if Menard could outlive people's memory 
regarding the attribution of Quixote to Cervantes, Menard would succeed Cervan- 
tes as author of Quixote and his Quixote would be a totally different text, as his 
Quixote would be interpreted distinctively based on Menard's personal experi- 
ences. Because of this re-identification of the authorship of a text as its original 
attribution fades into oblivion, the meaning of the text is radically altered. If a 
boat on the sea is the metaphor of textual meaning, then the author is likened to 
the boat's anchor. The change of authorship relocates meaning; the loss of au- 
thorship makes meaning anchorless. This is why Borges says that the destabili- 


7 Wang Guowei 1994: 1—58. 
8 Borges 1998: 91-92. 
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zation of authorship “fills the calmest books with adventure.” Anonymous writ- 
ing and circulation of texts filled the text culture of early China with adventure, 
too, and authorship was intended to anchor the anchorless and establish order 
in a chaotic textual culture. Nevertheless, over time, the original intention behind 
those attributions has been forgotten, and the bond between the text and the au- 
thor is taken for granted. The aim of this work has been to rewind the history of 
early Chinese texts so that we can see their own adventures as they drifted along 
the current of the perpetual desire to relocate meaning. 
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King Wen of Zhou IX E (King Wen) 36, 
267, 303 

King Wu of Zhou ÄRE 65 

King Xiang of Wei 283€ E. 120 

King Xuan of Qi 2$ ££ 109 

King You Hy 256 

King Zhao of Chu #48 146 


T 


King Zhou of Shang 4E 160 

Kingship 4, 21 

Kong Anguo {LZE 104, 115, 115n, 116n, 
119, 120, 122, 135-141, 139n, 150, 
153, 154, 157 

Kong congzi {L34 F (The Kong Family 
Masters’ Anthology) 100, 100n, 156, 
157 

- *Jiemo" 3555 (interrogating Mohists) 
156 

Kong Fu jLff] 121,122, 126 

Kongfuzi (LA (terms as “Confucius,” 
“Confucian,” and “Confucianism,” all 
of which stem from the Latinized 
equivalent of “Kongfuzi”) 98n 

— Confucius 1, 3, 7, 8, 21, 22, 24, 29, 
36n, 45—48, 50, 51, 84, 93-115, 93n, 
98n, 99n, 100n, 101n, 106n, 110n, 
111n, 114n, 117-121, 117n, 123, 126, 
127, 129n, 137, 137n, 138, 140-147, 
141n, 143n, 149—174, 152n, 153n, 
154n, 156n, 161n, 162n, 169n, 172n, 
174n, 217, 220, 235, 242, 250, 251, 
251n, 254, 256, 257, 263, 264, 267, 
270, 277, 284, 303, 304, 307-311, 
314, 315 

-Rujia fñ 98n, 202 

- Kongzi fL'f 93-96, 95n, 97n, 98n, 
99-101, 99n, 100, 100n, 105, 107, 
109, , 111, 115n, 116n, 121, 122, 137, 
141, 143, 151-153, 153n, 154n, 156n, 
220, 220n 

-Fuzi XT 93 

- Zhongni ff'JÉ 170, 249 

- Su wang 3& F (the Uncrowned King) 
164 

- Kongzi yue {LE (the Master says / 
Master Kong says) 107 

- Kongzi zuo 1L-f-fE (Confucius created) 
94 

- Kongzi yinke {LF El nf (sealed with Con- 
fucius’ approval) 94 

- Kongzi jiayu {LF Aik (Family Sayings 
of Confucius) 96, 100, 100n, 115n, 
116n, 121, 122, 143, 152, 153, 156n 

- “Lunli” ia? 152 
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- “Kongzi shilun” 4LF aati (Confucius? 
Comments on the Odes) 152, 220, 
220n 

- *Kongshi ben" LEGA (Text of Mr. Kong) 
134-137 

- *Zhengshi zhu” Sh EGY (annotated by 
Mr.Zheng) 134-136 

Ku & 36 

Kuang huo JE: (mad, delusional) 292 

Kuang Yaming FÉ 3H] 95n, 145n 

Lai Guolong 2E [IHE VIII, 13n 

Lao Gan 259? 187n 

Laozi #7 67, 86-88, 89, 92, 123, 123n, 
167, 308 

- Laozi % 40, 41, 51, 70n, 83, 87, 88, 
92, 221, 222, 228 

- Daoyuan i$ i 87 

Late Qing 30, 189n 

Late Western Han 92,104, 112, 113, 129, 
158, 214, 240, 260, 275, 278, 288, 
290, 302, 303, 310 

Lei Bei ë 191, 198, 199 

Leng Dexi /^1&E& 165n, 167n 

*Letter in Response to Ren An" (see *Bao 
Ren Au shu") 

*Letter in Response to Sun Huizong" (see 
*Bao Sun Huizong shu") 

Li Changzhi 4&2 277, 277n 

Li Cunshan £F 97n 

Li Fang 457 194n,198n 

Li Gong FEE 94n 

LiJingchi Fae 218, 218n 

LiJingxing FRÆ — 275n 

LiJunming 424949  182n, 195n 

Li Ling 245% 249, 258, 267, 286n, 292, 
293 

Li Ling 2 VIII, 8, 10n, 11n, 13n, 30n, 
35n, 38, 38n, 40, 40n, 86, 87n, 89n, 
91, 91n, 95-97, 96n, 97n, 100-102, 
100n, 101n, 102n, 106n, 143n, 144n, 
170, 176n 

Li Mu 7j/f& (the Yellow Emperor’s minister) 
41, 42 

Li Shang Æ 191,198, 199 

Li Shoukui FFÆ 45n, 46n 

Li Si Hr 25n 

Li Xian 45 278n 
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Li Xueqin Æ$ 30n, 40n, 57, 57n, 58, 
58n, 192n, 218n, 220n 

Li Yi ÆẸk 45n, 46n 

Li Zehou ZEE 140n 

Liang Qichao “RUE 29, 29n, 269n, 
286n 

Liang Tao 73$ 141n 

Liang Yusheng 35 Ali 61n, 281n 

Liang % (dynasty) 136 

Liao Yan ÈI% 93n, 141n 

"Liezhuan" 7142 (arrayed traditions) 
185n, 261, 270 

Liezi JF 40, 68n, 153n 

- “Huangdi zhi shu” X5 2 (also called 
“Huangdi shu” Xii) 40 

Liji #8%c (Records of Rites) 35n, 45,58, 
65n, 66n, 70n, 107, 120, 152 

Lijizhengyi ##AC1E%é 35n, 65n-66n 

lin t (unicorn) 164 

- lin zhi lE iE (the unicorn stopped by) 
270 

Lin Jingmo MPA 35n, 64n 

Lin Qingyuan PAVE 12n, 107n 

Lipu [subcategories of Shushu lüe] JE a 
42 

- Huangdi wujia li Hii ARIE 42 

Liu An $2 1, 8, 39, 175-202, 175n, 
177n, 189n, 192n, 202n, 212, 214, 
215n, 217, 217n, 221, 222, 229-238, 
230n, 240, 307, 310, 311, 315 

- Huainan Wang {Ea £ (Prince of Huai- 
nan) 175, 183, 193 

- Wang An £% (Prince An) 183 

Liu Baocai 21227 46n 

Liu Baonan ZJ% 149 

Liu Chang Zi — 175, 175n 

Liu Dehan 2) #¥% 222n, 228, 228n, 232n 

Liu Keren 27 4£ 187n 

Liu Qiyu XJF 50n, 54n 

Liu Xi $| 175n 

Liu Xiang #[=] 39, 44, 71n, 90, 104n, 
117n, 120, 123, 177, 177n, 186, 188, 
193, 194, 213, 214, 216, 217, 217n, 
232-236, 232n, 233n, 241, 260, 
260n, 274, 274n, 275, 288, 289, 315 

Liu Xiangui 2/5 £t 127n 


Liu Xin ZK 39, 71n, 90, 104n, 112, 115, 
116, 177n, 193, 213, 232, 232n, 238, 
274, 275, 289, 290, 315 

Liu Xiu 248 153, 278n 

Liu Yu ẸJẸ 289 

Liu Yu 26% 114-116 

- Lu Gongwang &Z4& X. (Prince Gong of Lu) 
114 

Liu Zhen 3%  122n 

Liu Zhiji #1414% 289, 289n 

Liu Zongyuan fílZz;G 99, 99n, 105, 106n 

Liu Zuxin 314145 219n 

“Liude” 7\#@ 24n 

Liushi zhi shu 9I Z & (the book of the 
Liuclan) 212 

Liutao 7X8& 68n 

Liuyi 7XÉ& (Six Arts) 44, 157, 262 

Lord Gong of Cao HEA 223, 224, 227 

Lord Huan of Qi MABA 65, 66, 109 

Lord Ji JER 256 

Lord Ling of Wei WA 95 

Lord Ai (of Lu) & xxx 160, 164 

Lord Yin (of Lu) B32 160 

Duke Xiang (of Lu) SEA 74 

Duke Zhao (of Lu) HAZ 73 

Lord of She HA 144, 145 

Lü Buwei 275 237, 238, 249, 275n, 
303 

Lu Deming KEHE 121, 129 

Lu Jiuyuan KEJL} 105n 

“Lu Lingguangdian fu" 4&6 IR, (A Fu 
Rhapsody on the Lingguang Place of 
Lu) 279 

Lu Lun Sifa (Lu version of the Lunyu) 110 

Lu Lunyu ia 110, 112-113, 112n, 
113n, 117n, 118n, 119-121, 119n, 128- 
133, 129n, 130n, 135, 138, 139 

Lü Qiang í 130 

Lu Wenchao J& C54 215-217, 216n, 275n 

Lu Yaodong X&W — 258n, 259n, 294, 
294n, 295, 299, 300, 300n 

Lu Yuanjun JCR 146n 

LüZhenduan ifie 131n,132n 

Lun Heng is 23n 

- *Daoxu pian” XŠ“ Efa 196, 197 

Lunyu itt (The Analects) 8, 9n, 24, 89, 
93-96, 95n, 96n, 97n, 101-123, 


103n-107n, 111n-114n, 116n-120n, 
124, 124n, 126-142, 128n-134n, 
137n, 139n, 141n, 143-155, 147n, 
149n, 157-159, 167, 168, 169n, 170, 
171, 173, 173n, 174, 308-310, 314 

- “Bayi” JV. 133-134 

- *Congzheng" fX 112n, 152 

- "Gongye Chang" AAR 134, 137 

-"Liren" H[- 134 

- “Wenwang” F]JE 112, 129 

- *Xiangdang" $% — 112n, 136, 137 

-"Yanghuo" [fi 133 

- "Yaoyue" 3&Fl (Yao says) 112n 

- *Yongye" #E1% 112n, 118n 

-"Zhidao" AI3É 112, 129, 139n 

“Lunyu bian” ato 105 

Lunyu jijie ima fff (Collected explana- 
tions of the Analects) 103,104, 
104n, 112n, 117n, 118n, 120n, 121, 
129, 130, 130n, 139, 309 

Lunyu jizhu nent 106n 

[Lunyu] “shang lun" gad Lat 140, 141 

[Lunyu] “xia lun" ia Fim 140,141 

“Lunyu xu" aay 105, 113n 

Lunyu yishu fia ei 112n, 117n 

Lunyu zhengyi ii E3% 104n, 105n, 
106n, 112n, 113n, 118n, 129n, 149n 

Luo Changpei #: 753% 204, 205n 

Luo Genze 4E 17 108n, 109n, 158n 

Luo Zhenyu 4j E — 132, 134, 134n, 135 

Luoshui 1&7K (the Luo River) 55 

Lüshi chunqiu = Xs (Mr. Lü's Spring 
and Autumn Annals) 23n, 68n, 70n, 
76n, 77, 79, 145-147, 158, 204, 213, 
222, 224, 226, 227, 237, 238, 275n 

Overviews of Mr. Lü (Lülan ri 58) 249 

- *Jixia ji" BAL 77 

- *Shi'er ji" -- — £t (Twelve Records) 
275n 

Ma Chengyuan Jjisikiji 152n, 220n 

Ma Heng #57 131, 131n, 132n 

Ma Rong WME 104 

Ma Yi Si 10n 

Mao Bei £% (or -EJA]) 191, 198, 199 

Maoshi *Eis (the Mao version of the 
Odes) 2n, 21, 27n, 28, 28n, 54n, 
59n, 220, 244, 244n 
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Marquis of Pingtong “ili fx 287,297 

Martha Woodmansee 19 

Master Embracing Simplicity (see 
Baopuzi) 

Master Gongdu A#F 160 

Master Sun fA 249 

Mawangdui EH | 6n, 7, 40, 51, 70n, 
87-91, 221 

Medieval 16, 17, 23, 313 

Mencius m. 7 (Mengzi) 26-28, 98-101, 
106, 108-111, 108n, 109n, 158, 160- 
162, 236, 252, 252n, 260n 

Mengzi 23, 24n, 26, 70n, 98-100, 99n, 
107, 108-111, 110n, 116, 127, 156, 
160, 161, 162, 165, 252 

MeyerH. Abrams 20 

Miaodigou i/i 61n 

Miyuan iHjd (Mi River or Miluo River) 
245 

Mo Di 3538. 161 

27 156, 156n, 158, 

Mozi 2:1 70n, 77, 98n, 144, 156, 156n 

- "Gongmeng" Am 156n 

-"*Guiyi" #77 

-"Luwen" $] 156n 

Mozi claims 22778 156 

Mozi yan 5& = (Mozi says) 156 

Mori Yasutaro #R2Z AEB 51n 

Mount Tai 41) 252, 255, 256 

Mr. Lii’s Spring and Autumn Annals (see 
Lüshi chunqiu) 

Mu Zhongjian Æ$ 177n, 179n 

Nakajima Toshio HEKA 46n, 51n 

Nao # 80 

Neipian Vis (interior pian or chapter) 
181, 184, 187-189, 190n, 191 

Neishu NE (interior shu or texts) 184, 
187, 188, 217 

Nine Songs (see “Jiuge”) 

Odes (see Shi, sometimes rendered as 
Songs) 

Origins of Descent Lines (see Shiben) 

Ouyang Xiu EXE; f& 217 

Pan Mengbu if 9i 194,194n 

Pei Songzhi 37A% + 125n 

Peng Lin 24k 220n 

Pi Zao ### 73,73n,74 
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Pian Yugian Sf 7 30n, 38n, 90n, 107n, 
187n 

Pian ka (a chapter, bound wood or bam- 
boo strips; a literary unit of varying 
lengths, but more akin to a “chapter” 
of a modern book) 6, 38, 39, 71, 
187, 229 

Prince Si of Dongping SF B= 285n 

Pingyin ^L [EZ 74,75 

poeta (maker) 20 

pre-Qin 30, 46n, 89n, 107, 111, 116, 123, 
138, 158 

Prince Xian Liu De RES] 119 

Qi Sihe REA 35n, 72n 

Qi Weiwang ŽIR F (King Wei of Qi) 63 

Qian Mu #878 54, 61n, 141n 

Qilüe HA (Seven Summaries) 104n, 
112, 213, 214, 232, 232n, 233n, 238 

Qin Jiamo Z&3Zs$ 22n, 35n 

Qiu Dexiu H44% — 131n, 133n 

Qiu Xigui Š$#Æ 30n, 40n, 88, 88n, 89, 
89n, 91, 91n, 156n, 176n, 189n 

Qiufeng 4K 97n 

Qu Yuan Jti] 3-5, 242, 245—250, 245n, 
248n, 253, 259, 267, 290, 295, 296, 
303, 304, 311 

- *Lisao" EX (Encountering the Sorrow) 
3, 4, 183, 188-192, 189n, 190n, 245- 
247, 245n, 259 

- Feng jian jun JG (admonish the 
ruler) 245 

Rare, Keep-inside-of-the-pillow Collection 
of the Garden of Great Treasure (see 
*Zhenzhong hongbao yuanmi") 

Ren f: (humaneness) 167 

Romanticists 18 

Rong Yi Aff 50 

Rongzhai suibi 2x35 KEE (Random Jottings 
of the Embracive Study) 198 

Ru ffi 98n, 262 

Ru Chun "Ji 112n, 263n, 281, 281n, 282 

Ruan Xiaoxu [i244 — 213n, 232n, 233n 

Ruan Yuan pizt 103 

Rujia (m 98n, 202 

- "Rujiazhe yan" fij RAS 153, 156n 

- Rusheng fi; 98n 

- "Ruxiao" fii 109 


-Ruzhefht 98n 

- Ruist 98n, 202n 

Ruyin $2 153 

Ryükoku WEZ 134 

Sage ŒA (shengren) 8, 21, 23, 24, 24n, 
47—49, 52, 61, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, 79, 
86, 93, 95-100, 124, 143, 143n, 144, 
160-164, 166-168, 167n, 209, 249, 
250, 252, 254, 272, 295, 303, 308, 


313 
- To await future Sages MRI 163, 
167n 


- Sage king #4 22, 35, 36, 46, 48, 52, 
54, 62, 65, 66, 68, 77-79, 85, 86, 98, 
109, 160—163 , 167n, 170, 252, 

- Was decided by the Sage € A XE 
(shengren ginding) 93 

Sanguozhi = [dz (Records of the Three 
Kingdoms) 124, 125n 

- “Guan Lu biezhuan" £ft 125n 

Sayings of the Yellow Emperor (see 
Huangdi shuo) 

Scattered Zhou Documents (see Yi 
Zhoushu) 

Scriptor (writer) 16,17, 20 

Sean Burke 17 

Separate Records (see Bielu) 

Seven Classics 130n, 131n 

Seven Summaries (see Qilüe) 


Shang Hi 54 
Shangdi #7 (the Supreme Being) 69, 
80 


Shangjun shu A= 68n, 70n 

Shang Yang Hj$h 211 

Shanhaijing ER (Guideways through 
Mountains and Seas) 36, 36n, 51n, 
207 

-"*Dahuangdongjing Awe RAE” 36n 

-"Dahuangnanjing Aver" 36n 

-*Dahuangxijing Awe FU” 36n 

- *Haineijing" WA 36n 

Shanzi &l|-T^ 56n 

Shao ib 256 

Shao Dian "P Jl 53,54 

Shao Hao /b 4 56, 56n, 58, 58n 

“Shenwu fu” Tf fü. 189n 

Shen Xu ZA 73 


Shennong 1f z& (the Divine Farmer) 36, 
65, 78 

Shenxian [subcategories of Fangji lüe] ##! 
fli 43 

- Huangdi zazi shijiujia fang X3 RET + 
NRF 43 

- Huangdi Qi Bo anmo 9l [HE 43 

- Huangdi zazi buyin ii WE T S| 43 

- Huangdi zazi zhijun HPT Wi 43 

Shenxian zhuan ##4ili{ 194, 195, 197, 
198 

Shenxian huangbai fili Al (techniques 
of achieving divine immortality and 
abstracting gold and silver from 
other ingredients) 194 

Shi Kuang MHIS 74,75 

Shi She GÆ 146,147 

Shiben ttt Ax (Origins of Descent Lines) 
22, 22n, 35, 35n, 86 

Shiji Sac (the Scribal Records) VIII, 2, 8, 
25n, 36n, 37, 37n, 46-51, 47n-49n, 
51n, 54—56, 54n, 55n, 61-65, 61n, 
63n- 65n, 84, 86, 86n, 93, 93n, 95- 
101, 99n-101n, 108n, 116n, 123, 
121n-123n, 126n, 137n, 142n, 143- 
146, 145n, 146n, 153n, 154, 154n, 159, 
159n, 160n, 163, 163n, 165, 165n, 
166n, 168,168n-170n, 175n, 177n, 
181-186, 185n, 186n, 192n, 193, 198, 
198n, 199, 201, 214-217, 226, 226n, 
231-233, 236, 238-243, 239n, 242n, 
245, 247—251, 248n-251n, 253-295, 
254n-257n, 262n-265n, 267n-272n, 
275n-278n, 281n-283n, 285n, 288n, 
289n, 293n, 299, 301n, 304, 305, 
310-312, 314-316 

- “Growing Trade” K7 271 

- “Guan Cai shijia" GUA 226 

- “Jin shijia" FHE 226 

“Shi ji jie” HACHE 61 

Shiji pingyi S? sosta 275n 

Shijing is (the Odes) 2, 11, 21, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 79, 101n, 130, 152, 161, 162, 
220, 244, 246, 249, 250, 256, 267, 
268, 275, 275n 

- “Daku” KIF (Great Preface) 2, 28, 268 
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- Daya Xi (Greater Elegantiae) 244, 
304 

- Song ?H (Eulogia) 165, 244 

Shiliujing +7N#§ (or Shidajing +X) 
70n, 87 

Shisanjing zhushu t=% i (Commen- 
taries and Sub-commentaries on the 
Thirteen Confucian Classics) 103, 
103n 

“Shixu” ai /¥ (ordering of the songs) 260 

Shizi F 45, 84 

Shouchun 37 199, 231 

Shu lun &i (text and argumentation) 
203 

Shu Xiang ALIA] 57, 74, 75 

Shu Zhan $U 225, 226 

Shu # (the Documents) 2, 11, 28, 47-49, 
49n, 101, 115, 119n, 121-123, 130, 
256, 220, 275 

- Shangshu ii# 2n, 28n, 70n, 117n, 
121, 121n, 220 

-"*Lüxing" AF 41, 70n 

- “Shundian” 7 28 

- “Taishi” 3# 122, 123 

Shuanggudui of Fuyang in Anhui province 
eB AE HE 153 

Shuihudi of Yunmeng EZ? BEER 125 

Shuijing zhu 7K&3X (Commentaries on 
the Water Classic) 61 

Shun ¥£ 24n, 26, 27, 36, 47, 63, 64, 69, 
98, 98n, 99, 109, 143, 163, 

“Shuo lei" ati (Category of Saying) 
156n 

Shuowen jiezi it Che (the Earliest Ex- 
tant Chinese Dictionary) 22, 22n, 
23, 23n, 120, 120n, 148n, 150 

Shuowen jiezi zhu iit Che FAYE 22n, 23n, 
120n, 148n 

Shuowen tongxun dingsheng st Ci All x 
*t 23n,161n 

Shuoyuan iit? (Garden of Sayings) 151, 
153, 156n 

Shuqi P? 168, 169, 242 

Shushu lüe Wf; Ws 42 

Shushu fist (techniques and calculation) 
44, 45, 52, 85, 87, 307, 314 

Shusun Tong XIA 271 


Ji 


li 
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Sikong Jizi J TÆT 53, 58-61 

Sima Qian Ai — 2, 8, 9, 37, 47, 47n, 
100-102, 101n, 153, 163n, 182, 184- 
186, 214, 241-244, 242n, 248-259, 
250n, 251n, 254n, 257n, 258n, 263- 
267, 263n, 264n, 269, 269n, 270, 
273-277, 279-286, 285n, 286n, 288, 
290-296, 290n, 295n, 299-302, 
300n, 301n, 304, 305, 307, 311, 312, 
316 

— “Bao Ren An shu” $E Z= (Letter in 
Response to Ren An) 8, 242-244 

- “Taishigong Zixu” K'A ET (Grand 
Historian’s Self-Narration) 8,242- 
244, 273, 273n, 275n, 276n, 283 

Sima Tan =J% 163n, 182, 186, 241, 
250n, 251, 251n, 255-257, 261-266, 
269, 270, 270n, 280, 282, 283n, 284, 
284n, 285, 312 

-Taishigong K4 250n, 280, 281- 
283, 282n, 283n, 285, 289,311 

Sima Xiangru =] AH on 182 

Sima Zhen n]; Ei 198, 263n 

Six Classics 130n, 131n, 272 

Six States X 41, 235 

Siyue H 53n 

Solitary Frustration WÄ 249 

Song Lilin RAZA 96n, 101n, 121n 

Song of Chu (see Chuci) 

(State of) Song RKE 95,97 

Song (Dynasty) Ri 131, 134, 178, 233, 
283 

Spring and Autumn Annals (see Chungiu) 

Su Bingqi RRF 55n 

Su Fei IÉ or HAE 191, 198, 199 

Su Qin #28 154, 154n, 156n, 236 

Su Xiaowei WEER 263n 

Suishu Kä = (the History of Sui) 87-89, 
88n, 89n, 123n, 130, 130n, 135-137, 
136n, 187, 187n 

- "Jingji zhi” &&$8;5 (Treatise on Confu- 
cian Classics and Other Texts [in 
Suishu l'&&]) 87, 88, 92, 130, 135- 
137, 187 

Sun Deqian fA 39n, 44n, 182n, 188, 
188n, 195n, 213n, 217, 217n 


Sun Huizong f& rz: 259n, 293, 296- 
301, 312 

Sun Shiyang tt — 101n, 119n 

Sun Yirang fAane 191, 192n 

Sun Zuoyun EE 69n 

T.S.Eliot 18 

Taiping Yulan KFE (Imperial Read- 
ings of the Taiping Era) 35n, 52n, 
124, 124n 

Taishi KŒ (or Taishiling KES) 282 

Taishicheng KEZ% 282 

Taishigong A 42 (Grand Historian) 8, 
242-244, 250n, 273, 273n, 275n, 
276n, 280-283, 281n, 282n, 283n, 
285, 289, 311 

Taishigong shu KEAS (Grand Histo- 
rian’s Records) 276n 

Taishigong yue KAH (The Grand His- 
torian remarks) 273 

Taiwang KE 256 

Taiyi shengshui K—/E kK (The Great One- 
ness Produces Water) 83 

Takeuchi Yoshio UNE 107n, 117 

“Tancong” i 3& (the Collections of Talks) 
151 

Tang Du Ji 262 

Tang Emperor Zhongzong E PI 134 

Tang Lan Jb 87-92, 87n, 90n 

Tang xing FEJ] (the Punishments of Tang) 
57 

"Tang Yu zhidao” JEE£73É 24n 

TangYuhui BRE 66n 

Tang (dynasty) #1 89n, 94, 133, 134, 
136, 198, 232, 263n, 278n, 281n 

Tang y (founding father of the Shang) 
76 

Tao Lei Kgs 72n, 82n 

Taowu TL 161 

Textual Explanations of Classics and Can- 
ons (see Jingdian shiwen) 

The Analects (see Lunyu) 

The Documents (see Shu) 

[The eras of the] Han Dynasty, 47 

-Jianyuan #270 177n, 262 

- Yuanshuo 7c] 114 

- Chuyuan #Jiu 128n 

- Guanghe FU 130 


-Tianhan Ai 115, 116n 

-Taichu XXW] 263, 266, 268, 270, 284 

- Yuanshou Jċžř 268 

- Yuanding JG} 115n 

- Yuanfeng 7c 262 

Three Kings = 211 

Tian Qi H 63-65, 64n, 67, 68 

Tian You (or Chen You i HH) 191, 
198, 199 

Tian X (heaven) 47n, 82 

- Tianming Kú (Heaven’s Mandate) 82 

Tianwen [subcategories of Shushu liie] K 
x 42 

- Huangdi zazi qi iE A 42 

- Taijie liufu BANG 42 

*Tianwen" X! (Heavenly Inquiries) 
245n 

Tianyuan KÆ 54, 54n 

Treatise on Confucian Classics and Other 
Texts [in Suishu K =] (see “Jingji 
zhi") 

Treatise on Literature (see “Yiwen zhi”) 

Tsien Tsuen-Hsuin $&£ 3l 10n, 182n, 
187n, 195n 

Tu Weiming fEAERH 103n 

TuZongliu wR 219n 

Tuan zhuan %1% (Commentaries on the 
Hexagrams) 218 

Tuo 46 or it 36-37 

Turfan HES # 101, 104n, 127, 130, 134, 
134n, 136, 137, 139 

Unified Explanations to the Confucian 
Classics Formed at the White Tiger 
Pavilion Meetings (see Baihu tongyi) 

Waishu 4b (exterior shu) 182, 186, 188 

Wan Zhang $ 109, 260n 

Wang Bing £k 89n 

Wang Bo Xf 140n, 141n, 149, 149n, 
150, 152n, 218n 

Wang Chong E76 31n, 117n, 118-120, 
122, 123n, 138, 148, 150, 154, 196, 
197, 200 

Wang Chunhong ÆA 294n, 300n 

Wang Guowei EAE 116n, 121, 121n, 
134, 134n, 135, 135n, 281, 281n, 
282n, 283, 283n, 291n, 317, 317n 

Wang Hai EX 80 
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Wang Hui EH 54n, 55n, 58, 58n, 59n, 
63n, 64n, 82n 

Wang]i Ei 113, 113n 

Wang]i ER 256 

Wangli EJ 208n 

WangLiqi FAIZ 44n, 124n 

Wang Mang £3 260, 279, 285, 289 

Wang Ming EPA 194n 

Wang Mingsheng ES 116n, 280, 
281n, 291n 

Wang Niansun E&A 189n 

Wang Su EX 134n, 135n, 136, 136n, 
137, 137n 

Wang Su ji 104,116n 

Wang Xianqian E&E 24n, 109n, 110n, 
157n 

Wang Xianshen £3¢1H 98n, 110n, 145n, 
225n, 227n, 233, 233n 

Wang Yang £% 113, 127 

Wang Yanshou £43 279, 279n 

Wang Yi EX% 244-247, 245n, 259, 295 

Wang Yinglin = Jem 42n, 43n, 99, 99n 

Wang Yun £ fù 124, 254n 

Warring States period HABIB 1, 4, 24, 
35, 58, 67, 68, 77, 84, 94, 105, 107, 
108, 138, 139, 142, 147, 149, 152, 154, 
156, 171, 172, 204, 212, 213, 219-221, 
237-239, 244, 302, 304, 316 

Wei Hong {fi 281, 281n, 282n 

Wei Liaozi AEF 68n 

Wei Xian = 113, 113n 

Wei Xuancheng ZAKO 127 

Wei Zhao #18 283, 283n, 285 

Wei Ñ 54 

Wei f 95,165 

Weigongzi bingfa BA TETE 238 

Weishu tongkao %4 3875 (Comprehen- 
sive Investigation of Forged Writings) 
29 

Weishu #44 136n, 199n 

Weishu $= 51n 

Wencai XÆ (literary talents) 249 

Wenzi 3L 7 68n, 222, 229 

Western Han [81€ 1, 3, 6, 8, 11n, 15, 39, 
62, 71n, 86, 89n, 92, 103, 104, 112, 
113, 116n, 117, 129, 139, 153, 158- 
160, 162, 164, 166—168, 170, 171, 
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173n, 174, 175, 178, 179, 185n, 189n, 
193, 201, 201n, 202, 212-214, 220, 
229, 231, 240, 259, 260, 266, 268, 
271, 275, 278n, 288, 290, 295n, 302, 
303, 308-310, 312, 314, 316 

Western Zhou King Zhao E 57 

Winter Solstice 2 263, 266 

Writings of the Yellow Emperor (see 
Huangdi shu) 

Wu Bei f£ 191, 198, 199 

Wu Hong IYS 67n 

Wu Renjie RA- 283n 

Wu Ruyu ik 269n 

Wu Shuping RHP 122, 194n, 196n 

Wu Xiaoqiang R/h5® 125n 

Wu Yujiang RE 77n, 98n, 144n 

Wu Zhongkuang WEE 286n 

Wu 199 

“Wucheng” IÈ 101 

Wulu Chongzong HE 113 

Wuxing #147 (the Theory of the Five Ele- 
ments) 73, 76, 77, 78, 78n, 85, 308 

Wuxing T.4T (subcategories of Shushu 
lüe) 42, 

- Huangdi yinyang ETI 42 

- Huangdi zhuzi lun yinyang 3& S R T iA 
Bia 42 

“Wuxing” 24n, 219, 219n, 220 

Wuyingdian Keko 122 

Xi Fuji #4 $8 or SS 223-229, 228n, 
231 

Xia (dynasty) Zi 41, 255-256 

Xia Thearch Kong Jia Ei 35 4L 41 

Xiahou Sheng JP; 113, 113n, 127 

Xiahou Zao HÆ 153 

Xian & (worthy) 266 

Xiang Chu JÄ% 154n 

Xiang Xinyang m% 187n 

Xiang zhuan 44 (Commentaries on the 
Images) 218 

Xiang Zonglu H$ — 151n 

“Xiangbang zhi dao" HB Zi 152 

Xiangiu Meng RREZ 26, 27, 27n, 98, 
109 

Xiao He zili) 271 

Xiao Wangzhi W82 113, 113n, 127 

Xiaojing #28 119n, 121, 124 


Xiaoshan "ili 177, 191 

Xiaoshuojia ÈR 41 

- Huangdi shuo i'i; it (the Sayings of 
the Yellow Emperor) 36, 41 

*Xiaowu Benji” EX & (Basic Annals of 
Filial Emperor Wu) 254 

Xiaoxu /|\¥¥ (lesser postface) 268 

“Xici” Bax (section of the Changes) 22, 
34 

Xie Weiyang Z4&35 30n, 176n 

Xijing zaji V& 3i ERO (Miscellaneous Rec- 
ords of the Western Capital) 178n, 
181, 187, 187n, 285n 

Xing Bing Jl] 5j 103, 104n 

Xing Yitian MZH 10n, 23n 

xingming H|% 87, 87n, 88 

Xingshu jiupian JI] & 7s (nine pian writ- 
ings on punishment) 62 

Xingu {44 (trusting antiquity) 30n 

Xinlun 3is& = 118n 

Xinyu ital (New Sayings) 146 

Xiong Huizhen ESA 61n 

Xiongnu JAX 185n, 292 

“Xiongnu liezhuan” J Hi) 185n 

Xiping shijing ^F AX (Xiping Stone 
Classics) 127, 130, 131, 133, 309 

Xu 219 

Xu Bingchang RAK 36n, 54n 

Xu Fuguan (#721 177n, 192n, 202n, 
215n 

Xu Shen FIĦ — 22, 23, 34, 148 

Xu Shunzhan FIR 50n, 51n 

Xu Ti kie 200n 

Xu Wenshan 4R xI} 281n 

Xu Xingwu RELIE 233n 

Xu Yuangao fiti 54n, 225n, 226n 

Xu Zhongshu 4R 63-67, 63n, 64n, 
67n, 142n 

Xuannü X% 35n 

Kuanyuan $ff 54,271 

“Xugua” JF £h (ordering the hexagrams) 
260 

Xulu REX 213, 214 

Xumu $X H (postface) 177 

Xun Yue #1 189n 

Xunzi jf 110 


Xunzi #j-F 24, 24n, 107, 109, 110, 110n, 
147, 151, 156, 157 

Xuyi Bs (narrating the Intention) 204 

Yan Kejun fx FT) 39n, 232n 

Yan Shigu ¿AHi 121,122 

Yan Yuan gil 152, 168, 169 

Yandi #7 (the Flame Emperor) 47,59, 
61n 

Yang Bojun E51HU£ 24n, 27n, 40n, 59n, 
75n, 94n, 96n, 98n, 99n, 101n, 106n, 
109n, 116n, 144n, 151n, 152n, 160n, 
161n, 162n, 169n, 200n, 252n, 260n 

Yang Chang aik 286n 

Yang He ff 262 

Yang Kuan 7% 52, 52n, 69, 69n, 78n 

Yang Lihua 4L 97n 

Yang Qingsong E; ?;lA 127n 

Yang Shoujing Fik 61n 

Yang Shuda ttiJi# 147n, 189n, 278, 
278n 

“Yang Sigong song” #44428 (A Eulogy to 
Yang Sigong) 279 

Yang Xiangkui mÆ 54n, 55, 55n 

Yang Xin'gai zini 54 

Yang Xiong Z2! 31n, 216, 241, 289 

Yang Yi 53 290, 291n 

Yang Yun Fil 259, 259n, 283, 283n, 
285-288, 286n, 290, 293, 294n, 
295n, 296, 297, 299-301, 300n, 
301n, 304, 305, 312, 316 

Yang Zhu ty 161 

Yangzi f 47,210 

Yanzi 2 156n, 274 

Yanzi 27 211, 274 

Yao Jiheng WBE 29, 29n, 31 

Yao Zhiyin ZZ 5A 122 

Yao 3& 24n, 26, 36, 47, 48, 65, 69, 69n, 
95, 97, 98, 143, 161, 163, 268-270, 
284 

Yellow Emperor’s Classic of Internal Medi- 
cine (see Huangdi neijing) 

"Yi Lunyu” Xia (scattered Lunyu) 120 

Yi Yi R 168, 169 

Yi Zhoushu i JA] & (Scattered Zhou Docu- 
ments) 55-59, 57n, 61, 77, 275n 

- "Changmai" $26 55,57, 58, 61, 62 

- “Zuo Luo” {EAE 77 
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- "Xingshu" Jil 55,57, 62 

Yi Xj 36,165, 209 

Yijing AR 221 

Zhouyi fà] A (the Book of Changes) 22n 

- Yizhuan At 217 

— Qian sz 219 

- Kun} 219 

-Tun ™®Œ 219 

- Weiji AIR 219 

Yigu $t (doubting antiquity) 29 

Yijing [subcategories of Fangji lüe] 5#% 
43 

- Bian Que neijing WiK N% 43 

- Huangdi neijing i 77 WW (The Yellow 
Emperor’s Classic of Internal Medi- 
cine) 43,52, 89n 

- Waijing 9 € 43 

Yili (848 (Book of Etiquette and Ceremo- 
nial) 58, 130n 

Yin Jifu PAH 244 

Yin Min Fik 121, 122 

Yin Shengping Z HEP 50n, 54n 

Ying Bu X5 175n 

Ying Shao [EHI] 44, 196, 197 

Yinwan 71$ 189n 

Yinyang K% 262 

Yinyangjia [£5 2x (subcategory of the 
Zhuzilüe) 41 

- Huangdi taisu RR 41 

- Rong Chengzi XF 41 

Yiwen leiju & x9 (Collection of Litera- 
ture Arranged by Categories) 124, 
124n 

Yong Sheng JA 113, 113n, 127 

You Qiao AIAR) 53, 54 

YouruoH# 99, 99n 

Yu Ñ 24n, 36, 53n, 66, 69, 69n, 76, 95, 
97, 116, 117 

Yu ff 24n, 255-256 

Yu Jiaxi 483234 12n, 13n, 30, 30n, 38, 
38n, 90n, 107, 107n, 176n, 187n, 188, 
188n, 189n, 213n, 260n, 288n 

Yu Mingguang #1436 89n 

YuShenxing FİĦíT 282n 

Yu Xi =  281n, 282n 

Yu xing $H! (Punishments of Yu) 57 
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Yu Yue SiS 107n, 116, 116n, 117, 117n, 
275n 

Yu Zhong 4} 168, 169 

Yuan Tingdong HÆR 283n 

“Yucong” #53% (Collections of Sayings) 
150-152, 151n 

Yue È 124 

Yulu ¥A$% (prepared before being rec- 
orded) 94 

“Yunhan” 2y 27, 28 

Yunü KZ 35n 

Zai Yu ¥ F (or Zai Wo 324%) 47 

Zajia #ER (subcategory of the Zhuzi lüe) 
41 

- Kong Jia pan yu TLF! Sit ds 41 

Zaoyuan RE] 61n 

Zazhan #t +4 [subcategories of Shushu 
lie) 42 

- Huangdi Changliu zhanmeng 3&1 ESI 
He 42 

Zeng Xiujing #75 140n 

Zengzi + 105, 106, 108 

Zhang Cang Kit 271 

Zhang Chao jiti 279, 280n 

Zhang Dake RAKTI 258n, 269n, 276n, 
281n, 282n 

Zhang Hongxun RIS) 154n 

Zhang Jinyi R&S 53n 

Zhang Maorong iria 82n 

Zhang Shoujie RSF 281n 

Zhang Shunhui Rž% — 183n 

Zhang Weifang 4k {#75 300 

Zhang Xincheng 903; 29, 29n 

Zhang Xuecheng ik 107, 107n 

Zhang Yan 5k 288n, 289n 

Zhang Yi ef 154, 154n, 236 

Zhang Yu 5k 113, 120, 127-129, 129n, 
130n, 139, 150, 309 

Zhang Yujin RE 278n 

Zhanghou 9KfX (Marquis Zhang) 113 

Zhanghou lun 4k ffs 110, 120n, 124n, 
127-130, 129n, 130n, 132, 133, 135- 
137, 139, 141, 150, 309 

Zhanguo ce HRE 68n 

Zhao Shengqun Ef 258n, 269, 
269n, 270, 281n, 284, 284n 

Zhao Yi #432 — 257n, 291n 


Zhao Zhenxin i$ 1f 94n, 105n, 106n, 
107n, 108n, 110n, 114n, 116n, 140n, 
141n 

Zhao-mu M% 82 

Zheng Liangshu "B BIB] 29n, 156n, 222n 

Zheng xingshu EMS (rectifying writings 
of punishments) 57 

Zheng Xuan Š$% 101, 102, 104, 104n, 
105, 121, 129, 130, 130n, 133-137, 
309 

"Zhenzhong hongbao yuanmi" ti HISA 
Sim (the Rare, Keep-inside-of-the- 
pillow Collection of the Garden of 
Great Treasure) 194 

Zhi & (intention, aim) 26, 297 

Zhi Boyi S[[H98 124, 125n 

Zhong Zhaopeng $E}  213n, 232n, 
233n 

ZhongZongxian $E% 64n, 

Zhonggong #5 105,152 

Zhongshan zhaji $i) tlic 275n 

Zhou Pixian JÆ 94n, 137n 

Zhou Tianyou Jal X3 286n 

Zhou Zumo Hš 204, 205n 

Zhou Jil 54 

Zhougong Ji] ZS (the Duke of Zhou) 21 

Zhoulai J13 199, 200 

Zhounan i 255 

Zhousheng Lie J&^EZ! 104 

Zhoushi K 104 

Zhouyuan HIJA (Plain of Zhou) 54,55, 
55n, 59, 82 

Zhu Junsheng 4:525€ 161n 

Zhu Weizheng AcHES# 94n, 103n, 106n, 
129n 

Zhu Xi KE 99,99n 

Zhu Yizun 4:X&?$  105n 

Zhu Yuanging Ai 220n 

Zhu Yugi REE! 134n 

Zhu $$ orti 65 

Zhu ji; (as in zhushu JB &, articulating 
writings) 208 

Zhuan Xu mH 36n, 64, 261 

Zhuan 12 (biography) 270 

Zhuangzi it~ 158 

Zhuangzi #£7 68n, 79, 111, 156n, 222 

Zhuo i5j (muddy-witted) 248 


Zhuolu JHE 47,55, 55n, 56, 56n, 61, 61n 

- Zhuolu zhi zhan ZEE (the Battle of) 55, 
55n 

Zhuzi it (various masters) 44, 51n, 85, 
88, 107 

Zhuzilüe iF 41, 91n 

Zi Kong FÍL 74 

Zi Shen FER 73 

ZiSi fE 99n 

Zichan FÆ 57, 74n, 95,97 

Zigong Fi 45, 46, 50, 51, 84, 95, 143n, 
144, 154, 168, 170 

Zishu "f (Masters Literature or Masters 
Writings) 11,94 

Zixiang T 3€ 121 

“Ziyi” WK or 4% — 152, 152n, 219, 221 

Zou Heng #6 54n,55n 
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Zou Yan BT 234 

Zu 1H (ancestor) 65, 81, 286 

-To follow 65, 286 

“Zun deyi” 97238 24n, 152n 

Zuo Wu ÆR 191, 198, 199 

Zuo YF (writer, create) 21, 94, 159, 272, 
280 

Zuozhe {2% (author) 21 

Zuozhuan Æ f& (Zuo Commentary) 45, 
56n, 57—60, 57n, 58n, 59n, 64, 64n, 
67n, 70, 73-75, 73n, 74n, 75n, 83n, 
117n, 142, 143, 164n, 199, 200n, 223, 
223n, 224, 226, 295 

- Zuo Qiuming £ F:Hj 249, 303 

“Zhuanyue” f EI (according to Zuozhuan) 
151, 151n, 157 


